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CHINA 
I. Ovrsranprne Faorts 


Curnese Solidarity and Conservatism. The Chinese embrace 
nearly one half of the pagan world—and the stronger half. The 
Chinese have been slow in accepting the gospel because they are a 
strong-willed people and are bent on preserving their solidarity 
as a race; hence they have required a hundred years for their 
awakening to the advantages of Western civilization, and they yet 
imperfectly apprehend Christianity. Now that they are awake 
they will go fast and far, and in political and business matters 
they will seem to foreigners to move almost in solid phalanx. But 
Ohristianity penetrates to the very core of being; to the dividing 
asunder of the joints and marrow; it demands too much to be ac- 
cepted en bloc; hence it develops individuality and divides com- 
munities, and even households, Besides, the Chinese are so strong- 
willed, and under paganism they so distrust each other, that they 
are sure to break into parties and factions in politics and business 
and religion ; hence we do not expect any widespread mass move- 


_ ments toward the gospel which shall be deep and abiding. We 


must rather look first for such strong individual movements as 
developed a Paul, a John, and a Peter in the early church, and 
bred heroes in the Reformation. 

Return of Prosperity. As the development of a Christian 
civilization depends in part on environment, a review of business, 
political, social, and educational conditions in 1914 is necessary 
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for an estimate of Christian progress and prospects. Despite the 
revolution of 1911 and the rebellion of 1913, business conditions 
are more favorable in 1914 than they were in 1910. This is due 
in large part to the divine providence. The Chinese escaped gen- 
eral floods and famines in 1912 and 1913. It is also due in part 
to the irrepressible energy, courage, and patience with which the 
Chinese recover themselves and begin anew after every disaster, 
The customs returns show a gain in income of some four million 
dollars in 1912 over 1911, and a million more in 1913 over 1919. 
With a duty on imports of only five per cent this gain of five 
million dollars in customs receipts indicated an increase of more 
than two hundred million in foreign trade, which, in two years 
in a country so undeveloped as China, at a time of revolution and 
civil war, is a striking illustration of the unexhausted resources of 
the nation. 

The Future of the Tropics. With the rapid settlement of the 
United States and Canada, the tropics present the last great un- 
developed portion of our globe. Trade is rapidly shifting from 
the eastern and western lines, along which it has moved for two 
thousand years, to northern and southern lines, along which it will 
move for the next two thousand years. Malaysia presents a mil- 
lion square miles of tropical land. Java, which, under Dutch 
government, has preserved safety of life and property for a hun- 
dred years, now has a population of five hundred and seventy-five 
to the square mile, including many Chinese. But Java does not 
excel in natural resources the rest of Malaysia, and all of Malaysia 
is now under the control of Western powers which are preserving 
order. Besides, the United States has demonstrated in the Philip 
pines, and notably in Panama, that modern science can largely 
banish disease and make the tropics imhabitable even by white 
people. Under better hygienic conditions and wise government 
we may expect that the million square miles of Malaysia within 
another century will sustain a population of four or five hundred 
million, as over against the sixty million now peopling these 
islands. Here, and in South America and in portions of Africa, 
are the unfilled lands of earth. If our government is wise it will 
not give the Filipinos political sovereignty before they are pre- 
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for it any more than a mother will give her nursing baby 
meat to eat. Our government will indeed be called eventually 
to practice the self-sacrifice of motherhood and set up the Filipinos 
in pational housekeeping. But, if wise, she will promise self- 
control to each island as soon as eighty-five per cent of the popula- 
tion under sixty years of age can read and write, and at the con- 
clusion of the process will make such treaties of alliance with this 
daughter-nation as may seem wise to both. Moreover, if the gov- 
ernment adopts a wise policy, then the church, if equally wise, 
will establish an episcopal residence in Manila and will join with 
the other Protestant churches in maintaining Christian hostels 
in connection with the University of Manila, on the northern rim 
of Malaysia, and, above all, in establishing a Christian university 
at Foochow, also on the northern rim of Malaysia, near the bulk of 
our Methodist population in China, and near the sources of popula- 
tion from which millions are already moving into Malaysia. 


Il. Poxrricat Conpirions 


Evolution and Revolution. In view of the unprepared con- 
dition of the Chinese for republican institutions, many Americans 
advised them in 1911 to follow the method of evolution rather than 
of revolution ; to advance their political organization from a des- 
potism to a constitutional monarchy, and then aim, a quarter of 
a century later, to advance from a constitutional monarchy to a 
republic. But the time for evolution had been neglected by the 
Manchus, and the time for revolution had come. Moreover, the 
Chinese maintained that as much general intelligence was re- 
quired for a constitutional monarchy as for a republic, and they 
thought it wiser to aim at their ideal while the revolution was 
in progress rather than stop with half measures which would 
necessitate another revolution a quarter of a century later. Hence 
we closed the episcopal address in 1912 with the figure of the 
Chinese people on the forty years’ journey through the wilderness, 
and predicted that, like the Israelites, they would not perma- 
nently halt until they reached the promised land. Events demon- 
strate that the wilderness journey is well begun, and so far as 
human prevision goes the Chinese have good prospects of reach- 
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ing the promised land of orderly freedom within the specified 
limit. Indeed, the events of the last two years have demonstrated 
again the fact that in times of national upheaval the strong men 
of China, as of other nations, emerge, and these events have shown 
the patience of the Chinese in enduring international humiliations 
until they can prevent them, and their ability to avoid war until 
they are prepared for it. 

Rise of Chinese Nationalism. Everyone familiar with the po 
litical history of the nineteenth century recognizes that in the 
struggles of nations for the preservation of their life there arose 
a great strengthening of the central authority. Professor Seely, 
of Cambridge University, makes nationalism the key to the po- 
litical history of the nineteenth century. It accounts for the 
merging of the twenty-five German kingdoms into the German 
empire ; for the union of eight Italian kingdoms into the kingdom 
of Italy; for the triumphs of the national conception as over 
against State rights in our great struggle in the United States ; 
and for the immense growth of imperial sentiment and imperial 
consolidation in the British empire. Surely the lessons of history 
make clear that the Chinese provinces must sink their local differ- 
ences and speedily coalesce into a Chinese nation if China wishes 
to maintain her integrity in the face of foreign foes. To the 
credit of the instinct of national self-preservation perhaps as much 
as to Chinese statesmanship, the movement toward provincial in- 
dependence which accompanied the revolution of 1911 was dis- 
appearing in 1913, and China, under the influence of railways, of 
newspapers, and of a new spirit of national patriotism, has moved 
farther in the direction of national life within the last two years 
than in the preceding century. Undoubtedly this progress has 
been attended with the temporary sacrifice, to a considerable 
extent, of provincial independence and the temporary dimming of 
the republican ideal. Three facts, however, must be borne in mind 
in our attempt to interpret the past two years, and especially to 
forecast the future. 

Sun Yat Sen. First, while we are sure that many of the 
young men of China, including, we think, Sun Yat Sen, were in- 
fluenced by good motives, nevertheless they were so lacking in 
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political experience and so radical in their theories of govern- 
ment that Dr. Sun and many others favored socialism and de- 
manded immediate reforms which at the moment were impracti- 
cable; and on the refusal of their demands they started a civil 
war. But the attempted revolution of 1913, so far from securing 
greater independence for the provinces and the establishment of 
freedom upon a constitutional basis, resulted in the dissolution of 
Parliament and the concentration of power in Yuan Shih Kai’s 
hands. 

President Yuan Shih Kai. Second, while it is impossible 
to read the’heart of Yuan Shih Kai, still, so far as we can judge 
by his public utterances and by reputed conversations with con- 
fidential friends, he dreams of being the father of a republic, after 
the manner of Washington, rather than the founder of a dynasty. 
If this estimate is true, the republican ideal will not permanently 
disappear. 

Chinese Democracy. But the third fact, which is full of hope, 
is that the Chinese people have been accustomed to a large measure 
of local self-government for hundreds of years. Under the des- 
potic organization of the Manchus and their predecessors the cen- 
tral authority extended from the emperor to the viceroys, judges, 
generals, and treasurers of the provinces, all of whom he ap- 
pointed ; to the prefects, whom he, with the advice of the provincial 
officials, appointed ; and to the county officials, whom he appointed 
with the advice of the provincial and prefectural officials, but not 
below that division. Fortunately also, the bureaucracy was con- 
cerned almost wholly with two problems, namely, the collection of 
taxes and the maintenance of order throughout the empire. Thus 
the central government did not touch many of the most vital inter- 
ests of the people, such as transportation, commerce, schools, and 
publie hygiene. Hence the people very largely managed their com- 
mercial affairs through their guilds, their schools through volun- 
tary associations, and controlled personal conduct through family 
and clan customs. Through this local self-control, therefore, exer- 
eised for centuries, there is a foundation for democracy in China 
possessed by no people in South America, and by few people, indeed, 
in Europe. When in addition to this we view the remarkable 
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awakening which a hundred years of missionary toil and increas- 
ing international commercial and political contact of the Chinese 
with foreign nations has inaugurated, when we see the multitudes 
of newspapers springing up on every hand, when we remember 
that the Chinese have now tasted of liberty on a national scale 
and that all the young men of the nation with any education are 
advocates of republican institutions, and that as the young men 
think to-day the nation will move to-morrow, and when, above all, 
we remember that God is watching over and guiding the destinies 
of the nation, we may rest assured that (whatever Yuan Shih 
Kai’s inner aspirations or outward actions) this nation is moving 
toward political freedom—whatever may be its final form of gov- 
ernment—as surely and swiftly as nations upon the European or 
American continents—as surely, indeed, as the gospel is moving 
toward the conquest of the world. 


III. Reticiovs Movement 


The Mott Conferences. The first three months of the past 
year were spent in connection with the interdenominational cor- 
ferences held in various parts of China under the presidency of 
Dr. John R. Mott, and composed of representatives of all the 
Protestant churches. The chief topic for consideration was that 
of making practical and more effective the plans for union and 
cooperation. The Protestant churches worked together in prepar- 
ing the first translation of the Bible, and our joint mission hope 
to have a far better translation—the revised Bible complete and 
ready for publication—within the next two or three years. We 
have also agreed, partly as the result of conferences held not only 
during this year, but in the past, upon a common translation of a 
large number of standard hymns for use in the union hymn book 
with such additional hymns as the church using the book may 
desire. We have also agreed that, outside the great cities, we will, 
so far as practicable, divide the territory for hospital work, pri- 
mary school work, and church work, so as not to duplicate effort 
or compete with each other, but combine to cover as large a por 
tion of China as possible at the earliest practicable date. We are 
very glad that in order to improve our colleges and help set the 
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standard for higher education in China we will unite as rapidly 
as possible in all work of higher education throughout the nation. 
We are hoping to unite all Protestant forces in building up strong 
colleges at Foochow for Southern China, and at Peking for 
Northern China, as we have already united in building up strong 
Christian colleges at Nanking for Central China, and at Chengtu 
for West Ohina. In order to help forward these measures of co- 
operation we have agreed to adopt a common name, namely, “The 
Christian Church in China.” We further agree that each branch 
of the Christian Church in China, in reporting statistics, may re- 
port the entire statistics of all the Protestant work in its field, but 
in all cases where a branch or denomination reports the statistics 
of the entire church it must also report its own statistics, so that 
no contributor may be misled as to the amount of work which that 
particular branch is doing. A common name and a common use 
of statistics make it easier for one branch of the Protestant church 
to surrender a portion of the territory to another branch whenever 
the best interests of the work demand it. Lastly, in order to 
carry out our principles, we appointed a committee composed of 
representatives of all the Protestant denominations, called the 
“China Continuation Committee.” This committee has selected 
an executive committee of fifteen members. It meets four times 
a year. We believe that our agreement upon a common name, a 
common policy for all churches, a common hymn book, and a 
common translation of the Bible, with a strong central committee 
meeting four times a year to carry out the steps adopted, and to 
devise additional steps for cooperation, will enable us to avoid 
most of the denominational rivalries which prevail in the United 
States and to use all the men and means placed at our disposal 
for the most rapid evangelization of the nation. 

This policy has been tested out during this past year and it 
is evident that our missionaries are becoming encouragingly clear 
in their conviction that they were not called by God to reproduce 
in China the sectarian spirit which in America has put three or 
four churches of rival denominations in almost every town and 
village in the land. Our missionaries believe that by giving our 
Chinese Christian children daily instruction in the Bible and in 
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our church catechisms, hymns, and modes of worship during their 
twelve years in day schools and intermediate and high schools, as 
compared with the entire absence of religious training in Ameri- 
can schools, we can pledge them to lifelong loyalty to our churches, 
and that four years of interdenominational, but still positively 
Christian, instruction in the college will better fit them for large 
and wise cooperation with other Christian forces in bringing China 
to Christ than an entire denominational career pursued in the iso- 
lation and more dogmatic atmosphere of a single church. It was 
on these pedagogical grounds that the Mott conferences favored 
separate and denominational, as well as Christian, instruction 
during the first eight to twelve years of school life, but unite in 
undenominational, but positively Christian, instruction during the 
four years of their college course and the three or four years of 
professional instruction. It wisely left the matter of union in 
theological work largely to be determined by the temper and 
wishes of the missionaries participating. 

Union Education. Again, with the United States government 
providing $343,000 for the annual budget for our new Manila 
University in 1912, and increasing this provision at the rate of 
from $10,000 to $30,000 or $40,000 a year, with the Japanese 
government providing an annual budget of $650,000 for the Uni- 
versity in Tokyo, with both of these universities located in the 
front dooryard of Asia, with the prospect that China will presently 
pour out money like water for higher education, and with an 
annual budget for a single institution of from $100,000 to $150,- 
000 required for the maintenance of proper collegiate standards 
in the United States, it would require far more than our church 
is now appropriating to the entire work in China properly to 
maintain single-handed the colleges we have already founded. 
Indeed, the educational appropriations of all our Protestant 
churches will be required to maintain in China four or five Chris- 
tian universities which shall furnish the molds into which the 
higher civilization and the spiritual life of four hundred million 
people shall be cast. Thus practical considerations unite with the 
teachings of the New Testament in urging us to preserve, on the 
one hand, the richness and the fullness of our contribution to the 
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spiritual life, while seeking to advance, upon the other hand, the 
unity of Christendom to a higher stage than it has thus far reached 
in Western lands. Above all, Christ’s prayer in the seventeenth 
chapter of John, in which he repeats over and over again his desire 
that all his disciples may be one in order that the world may 
know that the God and Father of us all has really sent him to the 
earth for the salvation of all men, demands more believing prayer 
and more earnest efforts upon the part of all Christians to secure 
cooperation than have thus far been put forth. Thus the Chris- 
tian church on the mission field is striving to lead in that move- 
ment toward larger cooperation which characterizes the entire 
modern world. Moreover, she is trying, in the sight of pagan mil- 
lions, to make known only one sole Christ, in whom all things 
consist, and through him to proclaim “one faith, one baptism, one 
God and Father of all, who is above all, and through all, and in 
all.” 

Confucianism and a State Religion. The effort to make Con- 
fucianism the state religion deserves a moment’s notice. We 
think the effort sprang in part from the conviction, on the part 
of many of the Chinese leaders, of the needs of the people, and 
that it owed part of its unexpected popularity and force to the 
recognition of the necessity for a more religious life as the only 
hope of the nation. So far as this consciousness of need animated 
the movers the movement was noble and helpful. Yuan Shih Kai 
has tried in a measure to comply with this national sense of need, 
and to compromise between the ethics of Confucius and a state 
religion by establishing certain religious ceremonies and by ob- 
serving certain Confucian services. On the other hand, Yuan 
Shih Kai has feared that the movement was in part political and 
was aimed against himself by certain reformers who wished to 
discredit him with the nation. In case he refused to head the 
movement and to establish Confucianism as the state religion he 
feared the cry would be raised that he was disloyal to Confucius, 
whom all the nation honors almost to the extent of worship, and 
that this would lead to his downfall. On the other hand, if he 
yielded to the demand to make Confucianism the state religion he 
would be brought into conflict with foreign governments over the 
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treaty obligations of China to maintain freedom of religious wor- 
ship, and thus would be discredited. We believe it has been pleas- 
ing to Yuan Shih Kai that the Chinese Christians have joined 
with an overwhelming majority of the Chinese secular newspapers 
and with large numbers of Confucianists in a protest against the 
imposition of any one form of worship upon the people by law, 
The whole movement may result in a temporary increase of Con- 
fucian zeal; it is not likely to result in the permanent establish- 
ment of a state religion in China. 

The Revolution and Missions. The effect of the revolution 
upon missions has been on the whole helpful. The deepening of 
the sense of need, springing out of the national crisis, has led to 
an increased sense of the necessity of some sort of religion, and 
it has revealed a more widespread knowledge of Christianity than 
most of the missionaries were aware of. Repeatedly they have 
been surprised during the past two years over the boldness and 
frankness with which leading educators and business men, and 
even influential officials, have expressed the conviction that a 
stronger religion is necessary for China in the present crisis, and 
that that stronger religion is found in Christianity. We recall an 
accepted invitation to address a government college on an occasion 
at which a Confucian professor presided and perhaps a thousand 
students were gathered. At the close of the address, in which we 
presented a sketch of our own political struggles and tried to show 
how we had been guided by God to their providential solution, the 
Confucian president of the meeting abruptly asked how long we 
had been Christians before the Revolution. On my reply that 
Christianity is a personal religion and that by no means all of our 
people even now are Christians, but that Christianity had been 
brought by our Puritan fathers from the Old World and had in- 
fluenced our civilization for a hundred and fifty years before the 
Revolution, he turned to the students and said, “You see how 
Christianity prepared America for her revolution; the only hope 
for China lies in Christianity, and the sooner we recognize this 
fact, and act upon it, the better for us all.” We recall also an old 
man, who has not become a Christian because he is a polygamist, 
talking with us about the financial situation in China. On telling 
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him that the first treasurer of the United States advanced his own 
money to pay soldiers, and that later (the nation being unable to 
repay him for some years) he himself was put in jail for debt, 
this financier asked how long we had been Christians before the 
Revolution and, upon my reply, said, “Christianity is needed for 
the personal and financial sacrifices which made your republic 
possible.” 

Seventeen Million Portions of the Bible Distributed. In 
spite of the interruption of regular services in Central and 
Southern China on account of the revolution and of local upris- 
ings, and in spite of depredations by lawless bands, there has been 
a demand for the Scriptures upon the part of the Chinese people, 
and of Chinese soldiers, unparalleled in our missionary expe- 
rience. Mr. W. E. Blackstone has been a self-supporting dis- 
tributor of Bibles, and especially of small portions of the Bible, 
in China for several years. He has acted as the representative of 
a benevolent friend in America who has paid for the publication 
and shipment to China of these portions of the Bible. The dis- 
tribution began in a small way, and Mr. Blackstone and his friend 
felt that they had done a remarkable work when, through the co- 
operation of the missionaries, the free distribution of a million 
copies of the Bible and portions of the Bible was accomplished. 
But during the revolution the distribution rose by leaps and 
bounds, so that Mr. Blackstone had distributed by January 1, 
1914, seventeen million portions of the Bible. While this free 
distribution outruns the sales of the American and the British 
and Foreign Bible Societies, nevertheless, so far from serving as 
a substitute for their work, it has simply advertised the Word of 
God, so that the sales of our Bible societies and the calls for Chris- 
tian literature have never been so large as to-day. 

Growth of the Church. According to the latest and most re- 
liable data available, there are, under the missions of evangelical 
churches in China, 5,452 foreign missionaries, 548 ordained 
Chinese pastors, and 5,364 unordained Chinese workers, making 
a total of 11,364 engaged in the evangelistic work. There are 
4,712 Chinese Christian school-teachers, 1,789 Bible women, and 
496 native assistants employed in hospitals. The total evangelical 
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church membership is reported at 470,000, including both com- 
municants and inquirers. 

This gives one qualified Christian worker, either a minister, 
a pastor, or a teacher, for each 36,000 Chinese. 

The position held by Methodism in the distribution of these 
forces may be gathered from the fact that we now have a mem- 
bership of over 37,000, For the training of boys and girls under 
Christian auspices and fitting them for life by good education our 
church maintains 600 primary schools, with 12,923 pupils in at- 
tendance. In our colleges and boarding schools there are 6,335 
pupils enrolled, thus giving us a great school system with a total 
of over 19,000 pupils enrolled. We maintain twenty-three hos- 
pitals, the second largest number of any church in China; the 
Presbyterian Church leading with twenty-eight. We have treated 
in the wards of these hospitals 7,900 patients, while the treatments 
to out-patients coming to the dispensaries number 112,884. So 
far as the figures have reached us our gains are the largest of any 
single year in our history. The North China Conference, with 
a membership of 9,000, reports an increase of seven per cent in 
members and probationers ; the Foochow Conference, with a mem- 
bership of 18,000, has an increase of fourteen per cent ;the Kiangsi 
Mission Conference, thirty-two per cent; and the Central China 
Conference, thirty-seven per cent. These increases are unparal- 
leled in the history of our work in China. The statistics, so far 
as they have been received at the office of the Christian Literature 
Society, show gains of between four and five per cent by the China 
Inland Mission; of sixteen per cent by the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South ; of eleven per cent by the American Friends; and 
of six per cent by the English Baptists. While large gains in 
certain churches and certain sections of China will not be dupli- 
cated throughout the nation, nevertheless the crisis through which 
the Chinese have passed during the last two years is bringing 
grain to the ripening, and we are reaping larger harvests than 
ever before. 

Remarkable Conversion of a Persecutor. As to the quality 
of the harvest, let the conversion of Brother Nieh and his family 
at Tsu Chai furnish an example. The Holy Spirit has never let 
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him rest since the martyrdom, in which he and his sons partici- 
pated, of a humble Christian during the Boxer uprising. The 
Holy Spirit guided his pagan sons, out of love for their father, to 
investigate Christianity and bring back word that they thought it 
might bring him peace. The old man, with sixteen sons, nephews, 
and grandsons, started by cart early one morning for Changli to 
hear a very old man who was reported to have come from America 
to preach the gospel—the Rev. Jonathan Verity, of the Cincin- 
nati Conference. In the eight days’ services they were convicted 
of sin and soundly converted; they returned home with hearts 
filled with peace and joy unutterable and with hands filled with 
Bibles and Christian literature for their families; they started a 
night school or service in the home, that their wives and little 
ones and neighbors might learn the gospel. The old man said 
that as they had been spending fifteen hundred dollars a year for 
wine, tobacco, and gambling, surely they must not spend less for 
Him who had redeemed them with his own blood, and they fitted 
up two schoolhouses and opened a school for boys and another for 
girls, and then a church for divine services, and sent for mission- 
aries to come and dedicate this property to the Lord and bring 
them teachers and a preacher. The old man has provided for the 
support of the widow of the martyr, slain fourteen years ago for 
Christ, and the third son, a second-degree man, who has also 
studied in Japan, coming to mission headquarters for a fresh sup- 
ply of literature, pointed to the driver of his cart and said, “We 
will yet win him for Christ.” What finer illustration could one 
ask of the growing democracy of a new convert, of the spirit of 
applied Christianity, and of the self-propagating power of the 
gospel! In this case, in the case of a banker at Peking under 
conviction since the Boxer uprising, but converted through the 
recent upheaval, and endowing, not a chair or a pulpit, but a 
messenger for the preaching of the gospel until the millennium, 
and in the case of Chang Po Ling and others, we are securing a 
new and stronger type of Christians. The harvest is not only 
large, but the grain is of fine quality. 
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IV. Nweeps 


Return of Peace. Our pressing need for the Hinghwa Con- 
ference has been the establishment of such order as would enable 
our missionaries to return to their fields of labor, from which they 
had been excluded from May, 1913, to February, 1914. Possibly 
our long absence from this field as compared with our freedom 
to work in other fields, and especially with the freedom with which 
the English missionaries have worked in the Hinghwa field, has 
been due in part to misunderstandings on both sides and to some 
lack of judgment and undue zeal which often accompanies reform 
work. But the deep underlying cause has been, on the one side, 
the loyalty of our missionaries and of our Chinese Christians to 
the republic and to the opium reform, and to the inability of the 
government, on account of the rebellions of 1913, to reestablish 
order at an earlier date in that portion of the nation. All will 
rejoice over the settlement of our difficulties and the glad return 
of our missionaries to their field last week. If history repeats 
itself, the record of the reformers will be brighter fifty years 
hence than it is to-day and will shine like the stars for ever and 
ever. 

Increase of Missionaries. Our deepest apparent need is an 
increase of missionary forces and of means for the carrying for- 
ward of the schools and hospitals and evangelistic agencies now 
beginning to bring such rich harvests. But even greater than our 
need of numbers is our need of the highest type of missionaries. 
We suspect that it is true in all mission fields—we are absolutely 
sure that it is true in China—that no missionary is better than 
a poor missionary. This is due to two facts: First, our great need 
to-day is leadership. It is hopeless to plan for Methodism, or for 
all our Christian churches combined, to Christianize or even evan- 
gelize the pagan world. The pagan world must be evangelized by 
its own people. We must raise up the rank and file of workers 
on the fields. The men and women who are sent to China must 
be leaders, capable of raising up bands of followers. Indeed, they 
must be the leaders of leaders—that is, men and women capable 
of raising up and training and guiding ministers, teachers, phy- 
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sicians, and the leaders in business and politieal and home life 
who shall teach and guide and inspire the lives of the countless 
millions of this nation. Second, the missionary in China, even 
more fully than our ministers or editors or college professors in 
America, is the ambassador of Jesus Christ. He is Christianity 
embodied, and he is the only Bible that multitudes of the Chinese 
ever become familiar with. Even on the part of Christians, and 
especially on the part of those who read the Bible without a Chris- 
tian experience, Christianity is largely a mystery until they see it 
embodied in a missionary’s life. His example counts for vastly 
more than his teachings. The missionary, therefore, must set the 
type of Christian living and of Christian civilization for the na- 
tion and the race; he must be the very best product of the Church 
at home. Splendid as is the heroism which inspires one to come 
to the foreign field, magnificent as are the sacrifices which inspire 
those who contribute to the support of the representatives on the 
foreign field, it were almost better to send no one than to send a 
narrow, dogmatic, unsympathetic, incapable man to such a land 
as China. 
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COLLEGE STUDIES AND THE SOCIAL ORDER’ 


For some centuries Christian education has been based on a 
pagan literature. This is one of the anomalies of our educational 
history. Now it has become adjusted to a natural science which 
is neither religious nor irreligious, neither immoral nor moral, 
These two facts have an important bearing on the social trend of 
education through the modern age. 

Historical religion has not undertaken to initiate and deter- 
mine the whole manifestation of human life, however intimately 
our dim religious beginnings may have been bound up with the 
dim beginnings of all things else. Historical religion has taken 
human life as it has found it, with its varied directions and modes 
of development, and has proceeded to bring it into the ultimate 
unity of an eternal existence and kindle it with the profoundest 
personal emotion of which our humankind is capable. The more 
thoughtful Christianity of some centuries, accordingly, took hv- 
man society at its highest pagan interpretation and undertook to 
add thereto a higher and more vital interpretation. The higher 
was not to supplant the other. It was not merely to supplement 
the other. The classical tradition, as the finest product of human 
endeavor beyond the flow of Jewish and Christian inspiration, 
furnished the finest cultural material over which that inspiration 
might play. So to many of the finest spirits this combination of 
classical and Christian elements in modern education presented 
no incongruity. Yet even down to our own time the sense of an 
inner contradiction remained, vaguely disquieting, among the 
undertones of an education directed toward an harmonious develop- 
ment of human faculty. What the poetry, the plastic art, the 
eloquence, and the philosophy of classical antiquity gave to man- 
kind is an everlasting treasure. Their part in the making of 
civilization was a supreme achievement. While it is a thing that 
can never be done again, it is a thing that need never be done again. 


1 Address delivered at the Convention of the Religious Education Association at New Haven, 
Conn., March 5-8, 1914, by Dr. Elmer Ellsworth Brown, Chancellor of New York University. 
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And nineteen Christian centuries, with well-nigh unanimous 
wonder and admiration, have pronounced upon it a verdict of “well 
done.” What has added to that Christian judgment its disquiet- 
ing sense of something lacking still is the conviction, more or less 
clear, that the all-round perfection of classical art and thought is, 
at one point or another, a perfection forced and unreal. Its view 
was not sufficiently elevated to apprehend the full measure of im- 
perfection in its highest objects of admiration; in its aristoi. Ac- 
cordingly, it could not discern the kinship of the highest with the 
lowest. It could not arrive at any fair appreciation of real de- 
mocracy. , 

The charge against classical colleges, that they are aristo- 
eratic in their tendencies, is often made without good reason. 
There is, however, somewhat of subtle aristocracy attaching to 
classical studies which calls for correction from other sides of our 
educational program. 

When the natural sciences first made their way into college 
curriculums it would have been difficult to foresee the influence 
they were to have upon our studies of man and of human society. 
They dealt with the physical aspect of the universe and were there- 
fore necessarily inferior to the humanities. So it seemed. But the 
physical was found to have a more than symbolic relation to the 
spiritual, and the method of the physical sciences was found to be 
useful, and even revolutionary, in the study of human affairs ; and 
before one could be fully aware of what was happening experi- 
mental psychology and the social sciences were bringing forth, in 
colleges and universities, a new humanism, far different from any 
that the ancient world or the world of the Renaissance had had to 
offer, It is not these sciences alone which have produced the newer 
humanism. They have, perhaps, played a subordinate part in a 
change which has been atmospheric and as wide as civilization. 
What a medley of influences have wrought together in producing 
this change! Revolutionary democracy, trade unionism, the rapid 
advance of mechanical invention, the newspaper, and the short 
story ; naturalism, impressionism, realism, in literature, sculpture, 
and painting; the influence of a few conspicuous lovers of their 
fellow men. It is a wise student of contemporary life who can 
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disentangle causes and effects and mere coincidence in such a 
complication of social tendencies. But what has emerged is a 
very flood-tide of humanitarian sentiment, conviction, and activity, 
The love of man beyond the circle of one’s own was once a fune- 
tion of our love of God. It seems in these days to be an inde 
pendent emotion. We may believe that it is leading men back to 
a new love of God, but that remains to be fully shown. 

In this overmastering tendency of our time, scientific studies 
may seem to have a minor part. An ancient cartoon represents 
Seneca as a butterfly sitting on the rail of a chariot to which he is 
driving Nero as a mighty dragon. Any merely academic influence 
would seem to stand in a like relation to the larger tendencies of 
the Zeitgeist. Yet science is a thing of power in this Zeitgeist of 
ours. And university science bears the responsibility of sifting, 
sobering, and correcting, as well as reinforcing that prevalent 
sentiment which is making for us a new democracy. It is 
a friendly service, for modern science in the main is proving it- 
self an ally of the democratic movement. More than the elder 
humanism it regards nothing human as foreign to itself. Like 
our original Christianity, it calls nothing common nor unclean. 
Men of scientific training go out from our colleges and universities 
regarding every social manifestation as equally a datum for their 
observation. They may be even more interested in the tramp, the 
gang leader, or the sweat-shop worker than in the professional man 
or the millionaire, simply in the belief that they are nearer to the 
elemental human problem. But in the main the scientific interest 
is steadying and beneficial. 

The main things in democracy are the effort of men to under- 
stand all sorts and conditions of men, and the effort to devise 
ways of getting every man into the place where he can do his best 
work for the common good. We are far from such a democracy 
now, but the sentiment and the science of social service are mak- 
ing many college men effective in working toward it. But when 
democracy shall have made it possible for every man to enter upon 
the discharge of that office, of whatever kind, in which he can 
serve society best, and so to be happier in his service—when de 
mocracy shall have reached that consummation it will be something 
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more than democracy. Let us see what such a forecast will reveal 
to us. 

It may be that this is what shall come after socialism, if 
indeed it shall be found necessary to go the full length of socialism 
as a stage on the way to something better. I do not think so, for 
socialism seems conceived on lines too geometric for a working 
human society. But whether by the route of socialism, or by 
some course less favored of the radical and the doctrinaire, we 
may believe that we shall reach a form of society in which social 
functions shall adjust themselves freely and easily to the endless 
variety of native and acquired capacity. There will always be 
somewhat of opposition between the principle of democracy and 
that of social efficiency until this end is reached. What should be 
stressed particularly, however, is the fact that this adjustment of 
the individual to his society is not to be reached by carrying our 
education over, horse, foot, and dragoons, to the scientific side. 
Science alone lacks discrimination of values. The gambler, the 
gunman, and the imbecile may be objects of the highest interest 
from the standpoint of social pathology, but there are others who 
count for more toward the attainment of social ideals. The artistic 
civilization of Greece and Rome was partial, and even cruel, in 
many of its estimates of human values. But a fine and compre- 
hensive sense of values there must be, for the good of our social 
life; and to that end the fine arts—including literary art, but 
including also more than literary art—must have a large place 
in the higher education of the future. A more complete develop- 
ment and organization of the esthetic side of our programs of 
collegiate studies is, accordingly, one of the immediate needs of 
our higher education—not as displacing the natural sciences, 
which have shown themselves to be socially indispensable, but as 
providing what has been shown to be equally indispensable. 

For social reasons, too, our professional and our liberal 
courses of education must come into closer articulation with each 
other. Science is helping us here immeasurably. As the pro- 
fessions become more scientific they become less selfish. They 
draw nearer to the ideals of liberal education. A thoroughly scien- 
tific practitioner of medicine, of engineering, or of any other pro- 
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fession, finds in his occupation an interest other than that arising 
from the income which it brings him. It is so much the easier for 
him to see in his occupation, not simply a means by which he may 
serve himself and his immediate family, but also the principal 
channel through which he is to serve the public good. It is an 
advantage to the social focussing of collegiate studies that profes- 
sionalism such as this should invade the later years of the college 
course. But, referring to esthetic considerations again, our art 
at its utmost reach cannot give us all that we need as regards 
social values and ideals. The need of religion lies all of the time 
in the background of all other needs. And who can doubt that this 
need, in the future as in the past, will come, now and again, to 
be poignantly felt and unsparingly expressed? The lasting ground 
of human brotherhood is the divine parenthood. And while the 
affirmation of this relationship inevitably carries us into regions 
dim with their infinity, this fact cannot lastingly repel the adven- 
turous spirit of man. Instead it will be lastingly alluring, and 
the race will never be for long content with any organization of its 
experience and ideals which does not find this everlasting and 
eternal ground of unity. But that is not a subject for this paper. 
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WHY MINISTERS SHOULD STUDY SHAKESPEARE 


Ir is perhaps true that there is nothing new to be said now 
about Shakespeare, and that it savors strongly of presumption for 
any ordinary mortal to write upon this hackneyed theme. Never- 
theless, so far as can be ascertained, the precise topic named 
above has not been specifically discussed by anyone, and possibly 
a certain measure of freshness may be imparted to the matter by 
this particular line of treatment. It is certain that a very large 
number of Methodist ministers do not read Shakespeare a great 
deal, or at all, it may be; and if this essay persuades them that 
profit may be found in such reading, it will not have been wholly 
futile. We take it for granted that the old-time prejudice against 
the persusal of any sort of dramatic production is so far obsolete 
as to be a negligible quantity. The world has moved forward quite 
a piece since 1791, when the Rev. John Pawson, Wesley’s successor 
at City Road Chapel, London, took advantage of his incumbency 
of the adjoining parsonage to remove, with misplaced zeal, what 
he religiously regarded as a blot upon the reputation of his leader, 
by destroying a fine quarto edition of Shakespeare’s plays, the 
margin of which was filled with critical notes by Mr. Wesley him- 
self. At the present time familiarity with the great lights of litera- 
ture is not considered necessarily a drawback to any man’s piety, 
and a plea for increased ministerial acquaintance with the bard 
of Avon will not be looked upon as at all out of place by anyone 
likely to read the Mernopist Review. We purpose, therefore, 
to give seven reasons why ministers of the gospel should know 
Shakespeare. Not that these seven will exhaust the subject, but 
they will cover all the space it is fitting for us to occupy. 

I. Because of his Supreme Place in Literature. Familiarity 
with books is one of the joys and privileges, as well as duties, of 
the minister’s calling. That he may properly know his one text- 
book, the Bible, he must also know many other volumes ; and among 
these volumes the dramatic works of Shakespeare, which have been 
fittingly termed the “secular bible,” have a paramount claim upon 
his attention. They have such claim because their author is the 
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paramount man of all the centuries among those who have em- 
ployed the pen. To this conclusion the best judges and the most 
expert authorities in such things have now for a good while been 
steadily coming. At the present day they are unanimous in put- 
ting Shakespeare at the head, in calling him the foremost poet and 
dramatist of the race; or, at the very least, in making him the 
greatest master of the language most widely spoken among men, 
They say such things as these: “His intellect is far greater than 
that of any other man who has given an account of himself by 
writing books” ; “The finest genius in the way of poetic imagina- 
tion that ever appeared on this planet”; “He holds undisputed 
mastery in three great ranges of production, as a creator of char- 
acter, of imagery, of diction” ; “Poet laureate of the race” ; “There 
has never been but one Shakespeare in the history of the human 
race, and probably there never will be another”; “The largest and 
most comprehensive of those minds which have expressed them- 
selves in literature”; “His unparalleled force and almost incon- 
ceivable fecundity have lifted him out of all comparison with any 
other writers” ; “The greatest uninspired genius that ever lived, an 
intellectual miracle” ; “No man ever came near him in the creative 
power of his mind, with such strength, such a variety of imagina- 
tion” ; “The greatest of the world’s human teachers” ; “The greatest 
writer of the ages” ; “A source of instruction more nearly priceless 
than any except that which falls from the lips of Jesus of 
Nazareth”; “The matchless, the inimitable’; “The myriad- 
minded”; “Of all dramatists he alone endures, the idol of the 
educated world.” 

If there be an element of exaggeration here, if it be alleged 
that such easily made assertions are not susceptible of absolute 
proof, we may grant it without detracting in any important de- 
gree from the merits of the immortal William. It is very certain 
that his cult is not waning. It may be doubted if it has even 
reached its zenith. The stream of his popularity or appreciation 
started with a full head; for during his lifetime his plays were 
exceedingly well received, netting him large sums, and he was 
promptly recognized as much superior to his rivals. And with 
truth that can be said of him which can be so said of no other, 
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namely, that since the theater was reopened at the Restoration 
not a year has gone by which has not seen plays of his acted, and 
that no year now goes by without the performance of some of his 
plays somewhere. But it took fully two hundred years to bring 
him to anything like the acknowledged leadership which he at 
present enjoys. His international reputation was very slight dur- 
ing those two centuries, and even in his own country there were 
doubters and carpers who thought he had not sufficiently followed 
the ancient models, and that his plays might be greatly improved 
if they could be radically rewritten. Not far from the beginning 
of the nineteenth century, however, it came to be generally under- 
stood that in Shakespeare the English nation possessed a man of 
unequaled original creative power, one who could so put together 
in new combinations the primary elements of human nature that 
the characters thus made were alive, and their development could 
be traced with as much interest as could that of the people in his- 
tory or in every-day affairs. They have been written about more 
than any historical personages with the exception of a very few, 
like Napoleon or Lincoln. It was near this same time that the 
Germans, led by Goethe and Schlegel, fully discovered him and be- 
came enthusiastic over him. Somewhat later the French adopted 
him, their best critics paying him high tribute. And within the 
last few decades he has entered on the conquest of Asia. More than 
half his dramas have been translated by native scholars into 
Marathi, Tamil, Hindustani, Bengali, and other Indian tongues, 
and numerous representations of his leading plays have been given 
in the largest cities of India. A Chinese version is announced as 
being under way, so that it will not be long before the Orient will 
have completely yielded to his spell. His empire is truly world- 
wide. 

To what is due this ever-expanding and permanent influence ¢ 
To a great variety of causes, some of which will appear as we 
proceed. It is due in part (it may be said just here) to his com- 
prehensiveness. He grows to us in mental stature as our minds 
enlarge to take him in. The degree to which he can be taken in 
is no small test of the genius of an age or a people or an individual. 
He is at once the delight of the rudest artisan or urchin in the pit 
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of the playhouse and of the most skillful philosophers in their 
crowded libraries. He bears the stamp and wears the crown of 
universality. His poetry is “an expression of the universal,” 
While in one sense a child of the Renaissance, of the revival of 
learning in that Elizabethan age which he adorned, and while 
much indebted to the particular century in which he was born— 
a transition time of the most stirring deeds and marked by the 
emergence of the English language in the ripe perfected form so 
well adapted to his use—in another sense he seemed to belong to 
all times, all climes, and to be able to enter into the most diverse 
situations. He was a kind of universal man, with little or noth- 
ing of even sex limitations ; for no woman has approached him in 
the purity, sweetness, refinement, and elevation of his feminine 
- characters, while his masculine ones are never lacking in the 
needed elements of virility. He has a power of vision and a faculty 
of thought wholly unexampled. ‘He looks into the very heart of 
things; he grasps their inmost secrets. We are carried away with 
the rush, the beauty, and the inexhaustible vitality of his imagina- 
tion. In fertility of fancy, in soundness of judgment, in depth of 
passion, in wealth of humor, in mastery of language, he has no 
equal, This, in part, is why his hold upon the admiring nations 
is deepening with the lapse of the centuries instead of diminishing. 
This is why no year goes by without some new volume about him 
being issued. This is why ministers, as well as other men of edu- 
cation and public position, owe it to themselves and to their work 
to acquire familiarity with his priceless productions. 

II. Because of the Beneficial Effects on Style of Such Study. 
The minister is both a writer and a speaker—a writer in order 
that he may be an effective speaker, may know how to express his 
thought with clearness, beauty, and force. Whatever, therefore, 
enlarges his vocabulary or puts point and polish into his sentences 
is a distinct gain to his working power and emphatically worth 
cultivation. That familiarity with the King James Version of the 
Bible will do.this is well known. A number of the best writers 
have repeatedly confessed their large indebtedness to this source. 
Shakespeare’s plays were produced at the very same time as that 
translation and share in the merits of its style. The English lan- 
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guage just then, for various reasons, was in some respects at its 
very best. It had reached maturity; it was a marvelous instru- 
ment of thought. It excelled in idiomatic vigor, compactness, 
nervous effectiveness, simplicity, strength; and he who would 
possess these desirable qualities can acquire them better in no other 
way than by giving his days and nights to these two Bibles, the 
sacred and the secular. Their vocabularies, which are much the 
same, except that Shakespeare’s is larger, show about forty per 
cent of Romanic or Latin words and sixty per cent of Saxon. 
While Milton has eight thousand different words, and Thackeray 
five thousand, Shakespeare uses fifteen thousand ; a larger number 
than any other writer. Hundreds of these were of his own coin- 
age, and other hundreds ‘have been preserved to us only by him. He 
marshals them with wonderful skill; they move deftly, swiftly, 
easily, at his bidding. Where he got this power no one knows. 
It is an unfathomable mystery. But there is immortal music in 
his verse; and even in his prose a harmony that gives great de- 
light. He has a felicity of phrase, a fullness and strength of 
diction, a copiousness and command of language most amazing. 
He cannot be imitated, as can lesser writers who have mannerisms ; 
but he who wishes to cultivate his verbal taste, enlarge his vocabu- 
lary, and increase his ability to express himself with potency will 
find very important aid in the study of Shakespeare. 

III, Such Study Will Also Furnish Much Matter for Illustra- 
tion and Quotation. The degree to which Shakespeare’s characters 
and utterances have entered into the common life of the people is 
astonishingly great, or would be if we did not reflect that they 
came directly from that life. They have so permeated our litera- 
ture, and to some extent our ordinary conversation, that familiarity 
with them is essential to the understanding of what we read or what 
we hear. His thoughts and his ways of stating them have become 
household words. We talk unawares the language of Shakespeare. 
The colloquialisms that pass from mouth to mouth now were bandied 
about in large measure very nearly three hundred years ago, and 
were registered for us on the pages of the Stratford playwright. 
Here are a few: “as poor as Job”; “as merry as crickets”; “as 
sound as a bell”; “as quiet as a lamb”; “as true as steel”; “as 
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plenty as blackberries” ; “cock-sure”; “hard luck”; “a charmed 
life’; “a wild-goose chase”; “death by inches”; “nine days’ 
wonder” ; “Tell the truth and shame the devil” ; “The weakest goes 
to the wall”; “True love never did run smooth”; “Ill blows the 
wind that profits nobody” ; “Make a virtue of necessity” ; “Strike 
while the iron is hot”; “I know a trick worth two of that”; “not 
wisely but too well”; “Misery acquaints a man with strange bed 
fellows” ; “The better part of valor is discretion” ; “dead as nail 
in door”; “not to stand on ceremony”; “done out of house and 
home”; “weak, piping times of peace”; “I cannot tell what the 
dickens is meant” ; “snatched out of the jaws of death” ; “my salad 
days, when I was green in judgment” ; “It beggars all description” ; 
“He has won golden opinions from all sorts of people”; “They 
that touch pitch will be defiled.” Some of these were his own 
creation, others no doubt were current sayings of the time, and still 
others probably had come down from antiquity. But they all, and 
multitudes more, which can be found in these plays, have passed 
into our common speech. Hence the more we peruse these pages 
the fuller will our own minds be of words and phrases that appeal 
forcibly to the public ear. And there is a special pleasure in find- 
ing these sentences or passages in the places themselves where very 
frequently they first originated. They gain much oftentimes in 
pertinence and meaning from the connection in which they stand, 
for they always occur naturally and spontaneously, are never 
lugged in by the ears or merely tied on as separate beauties. They 
grow in their places. 

Shakespeare is a treasury of noble sentiments, acute observa- 
tions, sage advice, and practical reflection. From his works may 
be gleaned a very complete collection of precepts adapted to every 
condition of life. Here will be found maxims of wisdom and 
goodness simply expressed, weighted with consummate experience, 
and marked by subtle penetration. We give here but ten such, 
samples of the hundreds which it were easy to supply: “The labor 
we delight in physics pain” ; “One touch of nature makes the whole 
world kin”; “Sweet mercy is nobility’s true badge”; “The fault, 
dear Brutus, is not in our stars, but in ourselves, that we are 
underlings” ; “Cowards die many times before their deaths; the 
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yaliant never taste of death but once” ; “How oft the sight of means 
to do ill deeds makes iJ] deeds done”; “And oftentimes excusing 
of a fault doth make the fault the worse by the excuse”; “Our 
doubts are traitors, and make us lose the good we oft might win by 
fearing to attempt”; “And this our life, exempt from public 
haunt, finds tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, sermons 
in stones, and good in everything” ; “There is a tide in the affairs 
of men, which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune; omitted, all 
the voyage of their life is bound in shallows and in miseries.” 

IV. Because, Like the Study of all True Poetry, it Aids the 
Imagination and Kindles Emotion. And these things, of course, 
are of large importance to the preacher. Dr. Dryasdust is far 
from being a model pulpiteer. The man who would make other 
people feel must first deeply feel himself. He must be able to pre- 
sent the truth picturesquely if it is to catch and hold the wan- 
dering mind of “the motley, merchandising multitude.” “Poetry, 
the finer spirit of all knowledge,” is necessary not only for the 
interpretation of life, but for the forthsetting of its plain facts in 
the most thrilling and vitalizing manner. By imagination we 
penetrate to the core of things. The poet is a man of intuition and 
insight, an inspired man in a very real sense, magnetic to God, 
and a prime medium for divine communications to the world. He 
must have a great intellect to be a great poet, capable of apprehend- 
ing the deepest problems of man’s relation to the universe; he 
must also have a very exceptional susceptibility to impressions 
from all conceivable quarters, above, beneath, around, together 
with such a command of musical speech that he cau easily turn 
these impressions into durable, beautiful, and visible, if not 
vendible, verse. Such, most emphatically, was William Shake- 
speare. His imagination worked with incomparable ease, spon- 
taneity, elasticity, spirit. There is no small measure of stimula- 
tion in a vast number of his lines. They linger on the ear, they 
touch the heart, they stir the blood, they move the life. And he 
who cons them with care will find his own mind aroused to un- 
wonted activity, his imagination quickened, his perception of truth 
clarified and broadened, and his power to declare it effectively 
much magnified. Is it not, then, a very manifest duty of all such 
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as would acquit themselves manfully in the ministerial calling t 
give some portion of their time, so far as possible, to becoming 
familiar with the choice words of this choice writer ? 

V. Because of Its Close Relation to Bible Study. The con- 
nection of the two books, the sacred Bible and the secular, to which 
we have already incidentally referred, extends to various minor 
points of parallelism. In each case we have a library of many 
small volumes or pamphlets combined under one general head, 
Both in Scripture and in Shakespeare the familiar divisions are 
the work of later editors and not of the original writers. As the 
partition into chapters and verses, nay, the very division of the 
words in the Bible is a matter of quite recent times, so the separa- 
tion of the plays into acts and scenes—done by Rowe and Pope— 
did not take place until after a hundred years, in the early part 
of the eighteenth century. Still again, there is no reason to think 
that either the Scripture authors or Shakespeare had any idea that 
their productions would pass on to posterity in the way they have 
done. They wrote, all of them, simply to meet the immediate 
need of the day in which they lived, with close adaptation to the 
particular people who would hear or read; but in each case God 
had for them a further mission quite beyond their ken in the cen- 
turies that were to follow. Scripture and Shakespeare are sv- 
preme in their special spheres, are treasuries of noble sentiments, 
are dictionaries of familiar quotations (so that when a phrase 
comes up people not closely acquainted with either are often in 
doubt in which source it originated), are perfecters of style, are 
revealers of human nature and promoters of pure morals. These 
last two important matters we will discuss more extensively later 
on. Just now we wish to make plain how thoroughly Shakespeare 
was conversant with the Bible, and what a large infusion of Bible 
words is to be met in his works. He was saturated with Scripture. 
No writer has assimilated the thoughts and reproduced the words 
of Holy Writ, none of his day at least, more copiously than 
Shakespeare; few have done so as much. The inspired Book, in 
the Geneva Version, was unquestionably in constant use in his 
early home; and from the age of eight to thirteen or fourteen he 
was under the tuition, in the grammar school at Stratford, of 
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Thomas Hunt, a well-known Puritan thoroughly qualified to train 
his scholars in Bible knowledge. It was a Bible age. Many scores 
of editions were printed. The presses did little else than print them, 
and they were read everywhere. So it is not surprising that as he 
grew up, who was to be the immortal William, his mind became 
stored with the immortal words which afterward he so freely 
poured forth—and a proceeding most necessary if he were to de- 
lineate accurately the talk of the people of that generation. Bishop 
Charles Wordsworth says, after giving the subject an exhaustive 
investigation, “Take the entire range of English literature, put 
together our best authors, who have written upon subjects not pro- 
fessedly religious or theological, and we shall not find, I believe, 
in them all united so much evidence of the Bible having been read 
and used as we have found in Shakespeare alone.” Our limits do 
not permit us to give anything like a satisfactory presentation of 
this phase of the subject. Many volumes have been issued filled 
with citations proving Shakespeare’s great indebtedness to, and 
large familiarity with, the Scriptures of the Old and New Testa- 
ments. Something like a thousand Bible parallelisms have been 
discovered in the plays. He makes ten allusions to Adam, two 
to Adam and Eve, four to Eve alone, six to Cain, two to Abel, 
three to Noah and the flood, six to Jacob, two each to Laban, 
Pharaoh, Job, Goliath, Jephthah, Samson, Solomon, one each to 
Japheth, Hagar, Sisera, Deborah, Jezebel, Daniel, David, 
Ahithophel, Nebuchadnezzar, and the Queen of Sheba. Of New 
Testament allusions seven are to Herod, five to the prodigal son, 
three to the rich man and Lazarus, two each to Pilate, Judas, 
Peter, Golgotha, and the legion of devils, and one to Barabbas. 
The other passages, which distinctly reveal a Bible source, or 
suggest at once a biblical equivalent, are multitudinous. In Ham- 
let alone there are very nearly one hundred such passages, in 
Richard III, 90; in Richard II, about the same; in Romeo and 
Juliet, 60; in Macbeth, 50; in As You Like It, 40; and so on. 
The very title of “Measure for Measure” comes from the sermon 
on the mount. He refers to the giving of the manna, the law of 
the inheritance, “the greater light that rules the day and the lesser 
light that rules the night,” the celebration of “our Saviour’s birth,” 
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“the world’s ransom,” “him that did betray the Best,” “the weaker 
vessel,” “the testimony of a good conscience,” “the last trumpet.” 
Various characters are made to say, “My offense hath the primal 
eldest curse upon it” ; “What a piece of work is man” ; “There is 
a special providence in the fall of the sparrow” ; “he that doth the 
ravens feed,” “to wash it white as snow”; “Charity itself fulfills 
the law” ; “The devil can quote Scripture for his purpose” ; “devils 
resembling spirits of light”; “What a goodly outside falsehood 
hath” ; “Life is a shuttle”; “I shall be saved by my husband”; 
“The sins of the fathers are to be laid upon the children” ; “How 
shall they hope for mercy, rendering none?” “Rude am I in 
speech”; “the primrose way to the everlasting bonfire”; “You 
know not what you do”; “full of grace”; “the law that threatens 
death” ; “By ambition fell the angels” ; “Mine eternal jewel have 
I given to the common enemy of man” ; “Her body sleeps, but her 
immortal part with angels lives”; “his friend, that dips in the 
same dish”; “Man and wife is one flesh”; “Wisdom cries in the 
streets and no man regards it”; “Thou wolf in sheep’s array”; 
“May Heaven requite it with the serpent’s curse”; “The great 
King of kings hath in the table of his law commanded that thou 
shalt do no murder.” 

These are but the merest handful from a great harvest. The 
word God occurs over a thousand times, Christ, Jesus, and Jesu, 
26 times ; heaven and heavenly about 800; hell and its compounds, 
175; paradise, 10; Lucifer, 6; blaspheme, 3; the day of judgment, 
2; andsoon. Side by side with the family Bible, and second only 
to it, perpetuated in part by this faithfulness to it, stand the dra- 
matic works of Shakespeare. Very long indeed will they continue 
so to stand, the one as God’s own Word, the other as the greatest 
book of man ; the one as God’s revelation of man’s ultimate destiny, 
the other as the most complete picture of the varying phases of 
human character. This leads us to the sixth reason for the study 
of our poet. 

VI. Because it Promotes Acquaintance with Human Ne- 
ture. Human nature is the preacher’s special field. He must, 
of course, know men if he is to move them. And since it is also 
Shakespeare’s special field, wherein he excels all other writers, it 
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would seem to be a foregone conclusion that nothing in the book- 
line is so important to a minister as this. Many ministers have 
gladly testified that they have so found it. Dr. Hugh MeNeill,, 
the dean of Ripon, says, “Next to the Bible I have derived more 
benefit from the study of Shakespeare than from any other human 
author, for he so thoroughly knows the human heart.” Dr. Mil- 
man, dean of Saint Paul’s, Dr. Guthrie, Dr. Chalmers, the poet 
Keble, give very similar witness. Dr. John Sharp, one of the 
best men among the prelates of England, said, “The Bible and 
Shakespeare have made me archbishop of York,” and although 
similar study may not give us similar promotion, it will be on 
other accounts well worth while, for it will give us, as almost noth- 
ing else can, an accurate, exhaustive knowledge of the workings 
of the human mind. 

Shakespeare was not an inventor of incident, but a creator 
of character. There are more than six hundred distinct persons 
in his mimie world, and every one of them gives us clear intima- 
tion of what went on within the circle of his breast. And none 
of them are the same when we leave them as when we found them, 
provided any considerable time has elapsed; for they have de- 
veloped one way or the other, developed in the only way that could 
commend itself to us as natural, or, indeed, inevitable. The result 
worked out is always true to life, although not always to poetic 
justice; it is as mysterious oftentimes as the course of Providence 
itself. The poet seemed to know intuitively how every faculty 
and feeling would unfold in every conceivable change of fortune. 
Both men and women, people of every sort—good, bad, old, young, 
wise, foolish, rich, poor, merry, sad, the king, the peasant, the 
general, the clown—yielded their secrets to him. No aspect of life 
is left unexplored. His genius illuminated in turn every phase of 
humanity that presents itself on the highway of earth. Each of 
his characters gives voice to thought or passion with an individu- 
ality and a naturalness that arouse in the reader the illusion that 
he is overhearing the unpremeditated speech of real personages ; 
and the more closely the words are studied the completer this illu- 
sion grows. We are given insight into actuating principles. The 
world of motives is laid bare to us. We are shown how variously 
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different dispositions are moved by the same cause, and how the 
same results are often achieved in greatly differing ways. In 
these tragedies and comedies, which are a world in miniature, we 
see man as he is in the white light of truth, uncolored by spleen, 
unbiased by prejudice, adjusted and related in manifold complica- 
tions ; in groups acting and reacting upon each other, groups con- 
structed with consummate art thus to react, and in the process to 
exhibit the springs of motion, the hinges of destiny. Man is sur. 
veyed and charted— in his heights, in his depths, in his possibili- 
ties and actualities, in his thought, in his speech, in his book-lan- 
guage and his every-day words, in his loftiest lyric passion and in 
his lowest loathsome degradation. He is searched out, explained, 
exploited. Shakespeare had a strength and sweep of imagination 
which enabled him to place himself readily in any situation in 
which the personages might be found, whom he sought to portray, 
and to share their feelings, think their thoughts, speak their 
words. He seemed to be able to live at will among all peoples in 
all times. “He lived,” it has been said, “a life more crowded with 
ideas, passions, volitions, and events than any potentate the world 
has ever seen. He projected himself into almost all the varieties 
of human character, and in imagination lived the life of each. No 
other man ‘has ever seen human life from so many points of view. 
He condensed ages into days and lives into minutes. He takes 
certain persons, mere commonplace sketches of humanity, and 
transforms them into self-subsisting individuals more real to the 
mind than the men and women we daily meet.” He personally 
included what he created. He had a most amazing sympathy with 
all sorts and conditions of men. This as much as anything ex- 
plains his power. He built no barrier between any class of hu- 
manity and himself. He entered into the joys and sorrows of all. 
It was this wide-reaching sympathy that gave wings to his intellect 
and rendered its flight so easy. He knew what was in man because 
he felt it in himself; because he had in his own nature the germs 
and tendencies of the very elements he described. His house 
was close beside the road and he was the warmest of friends to 
whatsoever in the shape of humanity might pass along. He was 
the most observant of men, and also the most reflective. He was 
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at the same time both actor and spectator; able equally to enter 
into the souls of these hundreds of people and also to regard them 
critically from without. He knew the society and the manners 
of different centuries. His tone of mind was cosmopolitan and 
perennial. He had a full knowledge of men and things as well 
as a knowledge of man and truth. He so fashioned the ongoing 
of events in ‘his dramas that nothing seemed improbable or out of 
the way. The means he most skillfully adapted to the ends, and 
the ends justify themselves to our sense of fitness. In a word, he 
was the master reader of humanity. He does not so much paint 
individuals as he individualizes classes. The more acquaintance 
we have with his theme, human life, the better we enjoy him, and 
vice versa. More than anybody else he has added to our knowledge 
of ourselves and of our fellows. His study tends to the enlarge- 
ment of the soul and the schooling of the judgment, to increased 
tolerance of thought and greater candor of opinion—yes, and to 
added practical wisdom as well. He was a philosopher no less 
than an artist, a poet and a dramatist. There is much of specula- 
tive thought in his writings and much of everyday common sense. 
Nowhere perhaps does his true greatness more fully appear than 
in this latter quality. The helpful precepts that can be culled 
from his writings form a marvelous collection. We instance just 
a very few out of very many: 


Love thyself last: cherish those hearts that hate thee; 
Corruption wins not more than honesty. 

Still in thy right hand carry gentle peace, 

To silence envious tongues. Be just, and fear not. 
Let all the ends thou aim’st at be thy country’s, 

Thy God’s, and truth’s. 


Beware 
Of entrance to a quarrel: but, being in 
Bear’t that the opposed may beware of thee. 
Give every man thine ear, but few thy voice; 
Take each man’s censure, but reserve thy judgment. 


This above all—to thine own self be true; 
And it must follow as the night the day 
Thou canst not then be false to any man. 
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What stronger breastplate than a heart untainted? 
Thrice is he armed that hath his quarrel just; 
And he but naked, though locked up in steel, 
Whose conscience with injustice is corrupted. 

He jests at scars that never felt a wound. 

Uneasy lies the head that wears a crown. 

Thus the whirligig of time brings in his revenges. 


Love all, trust a few, do wrong to none. 


Some are born great, some achieve greatness, and some have 
greatness thrust upon them. 


VII. Because of His High Moral and Religious Tone. Such 
tone might fairly be inferred from what has been said—from his 
supremacy in the world of literature, from his ever-expanding 
fame, from his large infusion with the Bible, and especially from 
his holding up, with such exactitude, the mirror to human nature. 
For this is a moral universe. Its King is on the side of righteous- 
ness. Under his beneficent sway all things tend toward the 


triumph of virtue, and unless the dramas of the Stratford bard 
had the same tendency he could not be a faithful, trustworthy de 
lineator of human character. 

It is not claimed that he was a spiritual seer, nor even a phil- 
anthropist. There is no reason to suppose that he ever sought 
directly to reform either himself or anybody else. Nor did he 
write with a direct moral purpose. He has given us no character 
in which religious sentiment or passion is dominant. The new 
song is not put in the mouths of sinners, nor any expression of 
confidence in God’s righteous dealing. He was not in any way 
a theologian, neither was he specifically either churchman or see- 
iarian, and it may be doubted if he had any deep religious con- 
victions. He was an observer and an artist, incapable of partisan- 
ship; his business was with men as they were, not with man as 
he ought to be. Efforts have been made to show that he was a 
Roman Catholic, an agnostic, or a positive unbeliever. None are 
at all successful. There is a clear preponderance of evidence that 
he adhered, more or less actively, to the Reformed Church of Eng- 
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land. He was baptized in that communion, it is known, as were 
his children, married by it, and lies buried in the parish church 
of Stratford. He stood as sponsor, or godfather, near the close of 
his life, 1608, to the new-born son of a friend. His will began, 
“J commend my soul into the hands of God my Creator; hoping 
and assuredly believing, through the only merits of Jesus Christ 
my Saviour, to be made partaker of life everlasting.” 

It is not denied that there are to be found here and there in 
the plays licentious allusions. For he was a child of his age, the 
Elizabethan, which was in no way squeamish or delicate as to 
sexual matters, did not indulge in the euphemisms of the present 
day, exercised, indeed, very great plainness of speech, as we see 
in the Authorized Version of the Bible. It was an age given to 
freer manners, more nudities and crudities than are common now. 
And Shakespeare, of necessity, somewhat caters to the playgoers 
of that day, whom he aimed to please; but in nothing like the 
same degree with his contemporaries. There are no indelicate 
situations, no innocent adulteries, there is no virtuous vice. He 
does not render that likable which religion and reason teach us to 
detest. He does not excite passion. There is no moral taint, 
nothing that can debauch the mind of the innocent and modest. 
There is nothing insidious or -meretricious, no poison dipped in 
honey. Vice is shown in its true colors and brings its own 
antidote. 

In short, though he has certain defects and though he deals 
only with this world, not with a future one, never setting himself 
to propound dogmas or defend creeds, though he is not precisely a 
gospel preacher, nevertheless it can be fearlessly affirmed that he 
is one of the greatest and safest of ethical teachers. He was pure 
in his moral influence and singularly sound in faith. In his 
ethical judgments he never makes a slip. “He is as sure-footed 
as a Swiss mountaineer.” He reverences religion and ‘sacred 
things. There is a peculiar tenderness and solemnity in all his 
references to Christ: “Those holy fields over whose acres walked 
those blessed feet which fourteen hundred years ago were nailed 
for our advantage to the bitter cross”; “All the souls that were 
forfeit once, and He that might the vantage best have took 
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found out the remedy”; “The Christ’s dear blood shed for our 
grievous sins” ; “The death of Him that died for all.” The voice 
of conscience always rings clear in Shakespeare. He is never 
weary of recognizing and enforcing the inexorable reign of uni- 
versal law, the law of right, vindicating itself in the smallest facts 
of life and the largest events of society, moving to its great ends 
unthwarted by the ill. The constant impression which he creates 
is that doers of evil must inevitably meet punishment, must reap 
precisely as they sow, and that the good, though they may not 
always have outward prosperity, will have that which is better, 
added strength and nobility of soul. He is always on the side of 
virtue and truth, always leaves us with the feeling that it is best 
to be good. 

The Christianity which he inculeates is necessarily undog- 
matic, in no way narrow or technical, but its vital truths—the 
existence of God and of supernatural beings, the atonement of 
Christ, a place of punishment, and an abode of bliss—are indirectly 
taught and shown to underlie the thought of the main persons of 
the dramas. And religion, on the whole, in these works has a more 
positive and dominant position than, under all the circumstances, 
we might fairly expect, far excelling that in most of his contem- 
poraries. The life of the time was not a particularly religious one. 
Pre-Puritan England was not much concerned about its soul, 
talked very little about sin and salvation and the risk of per- 
dition. The ceremonies of the church were the main thing. Shake- 
speare strikes quite often a much deeper note. For example, we 
hear him saying, “There’s a divinity that shapes our ends, rough- 
hew them how we will’; “The gods are just, and of our pleasant 
vices make instruments to plague us”; “I have within me a peace 
above all earthly dignities, a still and quiet conscience” ; “Even- 
handed justice commends the ingredients of our poisoned chalice 
to our- own lips”; “There is some soul of goodness in things evil, 
would men observingly distill it out” ; “He hath a daily beauty in 
his life’; “Gave his pure soul unto his captain Christ, under 
whose colors he had fought so long” ; “My words fly up, my thoughts 
remain below ; words without thoughts never to heaven go” ; “How 
far that little candle throws his beams! So shines a good deed in 
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a naughty world” ; “We, ignorant of ourselves, beg often our own 
harms, which the wise powers deny us for our good; so find we 
profit by losing of our prayers”; “Heaven doth with us as we 
with torches do, not light them for themselves; for if our virtues 
did not go forth of us, ’twere all alike as if we had them not.” 

But isolated passages and quotations of this sort cover only 
a small part of our moral indebtedness to Shakespeare. A 
weightier matter is the profound ethical meanings conveyed by 
separate scenes and by the plays taken as a whole. We must not 
particularize, but all careful readers of the great poet will under- 
stand whereof we speak. These meanings are unequivocal and 
thoroughly wholesome. The good laws of the world, again and 
again we are shown, can never be overthrown by the boldest ag- 
gressor nor evaded by the most cunning trickster. The doctrine 
of an overruling, supervising Providence is made very prominent; 
the retributive principle in the universe comes forward continu- 
ally; we are made to feel that the deed always returns upon the 
doer, if not outwardly, then inwardly. Worth engages our loyalty 
and love ; vice of every kind is made repugnant and hideous ; purity 
and heroism are held up to our admiration. Justice and mercy, 
charity and severity, are well balanced. All the higher truths are 
carefully, impressively taught; all the relations of life are illumi- 
nated, all duties enforced; the whole influence exerted is on the 
side of the things that are honest, pure, upright, and of good re- 
port. The priests are treated, in nearly all cases, very differently 
from what they are in other writers—treated gently and reverently, 
in such a way as to carry with them our love and respect; while 
proud, ambitious prelates are rightly held up to rebuke and in- 
dignation. We may say, then, that while he was not a theological 
or ecclesiastical partisan, being too broad for that, while he cannot 
be labeled or classified in any precise way, and while he was not 
exactly or formally a preacher, but an artist, he was really a 
prophet; a man inspired by God to teach in his name. Although 
he was undoubtedly a man of the world, who managed a theater 
for gain, he had a tolerance, a breadth of sympathy, a charity for 
evildoers which is too frequently lacking among God’s people and 
in many orthodox divines. He had a religion which quite pos- 
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sibly corresponded as fully to his light as that of some of the rest 
of us; and it can fairly be affirmed that he leaves us wiser, happier, 
and more in love with goodness than he finds us. We may well be 
thankful that one who stands as high as he in the literary world 
has so helpful an influence in matters of morality and religion, js 
so decidedly a Christian poet. 

In what language can we possibly sum up the indebtedness of 
the English-speaking world to William Shakespeare? In a very 
few years we shall celebrate the tercentenary of his death, for he 
departed this life April 23, 1616, aged exactly fifty-two years, 
His physical family became extinct in 1670, his only grand- 
daughter, Elizabeth Hall (Lady Barnard), dying then without 
issue. But the children of ‘his brain, his intellectual family, show 
no sign of exhaustion; they are dowered with immortal youth. A 
monument in Westminster Abbey was reared to his memory in 
1740, but a far more enduring monument rises perpetually in the 
hearts of those benefited by his labors. If Robert Browning in 
“At the Mermaid” has touched the matter rightly, his fellow poet, 
“the gentle Will,” had as little concern in regard to his repu- 
tation and indulged in as manly an independence as Browning’s 
own. He had no care to be “next poet” or to be made “chief,” 
refused to “proffer his soul” or expose his heart for the sake of 
pelf and fame, shut his breast to peepers and pryers, barred his 
immer portal, leaving his work outside to be tried on its merits, 
and wholly willing “to waive the present time and wait some new 
age” for fitting appraisement of that. Well, the appraisement has 
surely come, and this man, who simply, for a little more than 
twenty active years, did with all his might the work given him to 
do, takes his imposing, imperishable place at the head of the 
writers of the race. 
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“DR. JEKYLL AND MR. HYDE” IN EVERY MAN 


Tue term dualism involves an ancient and profound belief 
and controversy which in different ages ramified into many 
branches and covered many departments of life and thought. 
Indeed, it extended into such various and abstruse problems and 
such complex discussions that the whole field can be entered only 
by experts. The essential features of the subject, however, can 
be made simple and*clear. 

The word dual is but another form of double, or twofold; 
dualism therefore is twofoldness—a term which suggests that a 
twofold distinction of some sort runs through the universe, or may 
be found in some of its departments. As applied to theology and 
philosophy, the Persians and other nations formulated the doc- 
trine that two opposing forces, two contradictory beings, main- 
tained incessantly a struggle for mastery everywhere. According 
to Zoroaster, two great opposing deities ruled in the world, Ormuzd 
and Ahriman, representing respectively the elements of good and 
evil. This belief was divided and subdivided and modified in so 
many ways that no one but a life-long specialist in philosophy 
can indicate or apprehend all their ramifications, but throughout 
all these modifications one principle remained characteristic: the 
theory that things were twofold, and that from age to age a dual 
conflict was carried on between light and darkness, flesh and spirit, 
matter and mind, good and evil. These ancient sages pictured two 
immortal gods in eternal warfare, and producing something like 
a balance of power in their conflict. Two eternal principles of 
good and evil contending in the arena of the universe, all things 
animate and inanimate being included in the realm of conten- 
* tion—this, in a single sentence, was from time to time the belief 
of the ancient schools of philosophy. And, while many phases of 
their philosophy have long been obsolete, yet with a little inquiry 
we shall find many indications of a dualistic principle yet remain- 
ing in nature and in human nature which will repay study. 

Among the distortions and perversions of this belief a — 
strange phase appeared when the gospel began to take hold of 
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one of the ancient nations which could not at first entirely give 
up its old faith in two opposing deities, one good and the other 
evil. Accordingly, the people for a time carried on a dual scheme 
of worship, offering sacrifice to Jehovah on one altar, while at an- 
other altar in the same sanctuary they brought oblation to another 
deity, of supposedly equal rank, called the Black God. They held 
that the good souls came from Jehovah, while the Black God was 
the author of the wicked. Another fruit of ancient dualism became 
the basis of the monastic life and the foundation of all ascetic 
notions; among them the belief that the body is radically and 
essentially evil, that all sin is lodged literally in the flesh, and 
that salvation comes by the administration of discipline and pen- 
ance to the physical nature, and that by means of fasting, scourg- 
ing, and self-inflicted tortures one may climb to sainthood. Men 
thus came to fancy that what was called the world, with its ac 
tivities, was opposed to the spirit and life of piety, and accordingly 
they sought the desert, the cave, and the monastery wherein they 
might carry on their fight against their worldly and fleshly foes. 
But this is no time or place for the rehearsal of the errors and 
weaknesses into which men were led under the spell of ancient 
dualism. What I have in view, rather, is to indicate that sort of 
dualism which enduringly inheres in human nature, that sort of 
dual personality which oftener than we at first opine exists among 
us, those elements of a double nature which are lodged in all of 
us, and which are fraught with most subtle perils and with fatal 
tendencies unless arrested and overcome by the efforts of the 
human will, the help of lofty ideals, and divine grace. 

The fact that man is a doublet, a twin, with a dual person- 
ality, so far as his body is concerned, may not be questioned. The 
brain, for example, has two lobes, the one directing the activities 
of one side of the body and the other lobe having in charge the 
other side. There is a duality about the heart, with its auricle 
and ventricle on either side, while the right side of the body has 
its counterpart in the limbs, the eye, the ear, and the nostril of the 
other side. A mere glance, therefore, at the anatomical structure 
of man shows that he is made up after the pattern of duality. 
Now is there any corresponding quality of duality in man’s spir 
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itual nature? Are there signs of a dual personality in the soul 
and its experiences? Is man’s spirit a unit, or are there in the 
inner life tokens of a double nature, the one part warring with 
the other so that he has literally his moral ups and downs, living 
a seesaw existence, now the better elements predominating, bear- 
ing him upward toward the sky, and again the lower and earthly 
tendencies holding sway over him and bearing him down toward 
perdition? Was the great preacher George A. Gordon correct in 
his diagnosis of human nature when he said, “The image of God 
is in partnership with the brute in all men, and it is the great 
question as to which of the two is the head of the firm”? These 
are the problems which emerge for consideration at the very outset 
as we face the dualistic theme before us. 

What has the Bible to say of these matters? What does the 
Word teach as to these dual experiences and this dual nature? 
It needs but a glance at the New Testament to assure us that 
there is a sense in which it is unquestionable that, according to 
Scripture, there are two radically distinct and battling prin- 
ciples or elements at work within the soul. Peter’s admonition 
(1 Pet. 2. 11) ‘hints at this situation when he cries out, “Beloved, 
I beseech you as sojourners and pilgrims to abstain from fleshly 
lusts which war against the soul.” Here is pictured as by a flash- 
light from above an inward contention, a spiritual battle, a tumult 
and warfare within, for which we must be equipped and against 
which we must be warned. Paul is clear and decided in treating 
of this doctrine again and again. In Col. 3. 9, and following, he 
portrays these two warring elements as though they were two 
distinct and contradictory personalities: “the old man, with his 
deeds,” which is to be “put off’—the sinful, erring, drooping na- 
ture, degraded and carnal, which is to be discarded, beaten, cast 
off by the aid of grace—and “the new man,” in which the soul 
is transfigured into resemblance and relationship with Christ, 
with new hopes, aims, purposes, and experiences, which is to be 
“put on.” Furthermore, this apostle indicates in other passages 
that these two natures, side by side, often carry on their conflicts 
within the breast, the “old man” still struggling to live and thrive 
and the “new man” struggling for the mastery—the beast which 
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exists potentially in every soul fighting for supremacy over the 
higher and nobler personality. The annals of sainthood are 
marked through the ages with the tears and blood, the records of 
heartaches and soul-throbs and desperate contentions, out of which 
at last has come, after the long conflict has almost torn soul and 
body in twain, the final victory, in which the higher and nobler 
and ideal man has emerged “more than conqueror.” 

The entire seventh chapter of Romans is devoted to a re- 
hearsal of some phases of this inward battle, this warfare between 
the good and evil elements in the human soul. The utterance in 
that chapter, “To will is present with me; but to do that which is 
good is not present; for the good that I would I do not, but the 
evil that I would not, that I do,” is almost exactly what Ovid, the 
Latin poet, wrote before Paul was born: “I see and approve that 
which is good, but I follow that which is evil.” Thus Paul in 
this chapter and elsewhere pictures two warring personalities: his 
true, higher, nobler self, with its aspirations after God and truth, 
its ideals of obedience and heroism, and his other self, his con- 
demnable and outcast self, his forlorn and despised and yet often 
dominant twin nature, battling within his breast. He sees and 
longs for, admires and strives after, the good; but nevertheless he 
does the evil things which he hates. Whether this picture is en- 
tirely a narrative of his experience before conversion, or whether 
it also sums up later experiences of struggle in the temptations 
and battles of the Christian life, we cannot now stop to argue, but 
that he gives us a typical presentation of the dual nature in its 
struggles and tortures and defeats and victories cannot be ques- 
tioned. In another passage he applies the scenery and conflicts 
of the gladiatorial arena to himself and ‘his struggles (1 Cor. 9. 
27), and in a graphic phrase, which brings out vividly the urgent 
and exigent nature of the battle, pictures his higher and lower ° 
natures fighting together: “I buffet my body, and bring it into 
bondage: lest by any means, after that I have preached to others, 
I myself should be rejected.”* 


1A child heard this text cited, from the ordinary version, “I keep my body under.” After 
returning home from the service she broke out to her father, “Now I know what that means: to 
keep the soul on top.”” She had caught the exact meaning, with a child's insight. 
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An ancient Athenian story illustrates the principle in ques- 
tion. A stranger one day appeared in Athens who claimed to 
be endowed with unusual gifts for reading character by means of 
the lineaments and expressions of the face. In order to test the 
sojourner and put his boasts to the proof some of the pupils of 
Socrates induced their master to accompany them to the stranger’s 
studio. “Here,” they said, “try your gifts on this man. What do 
you make out of him?’ The master of physiognomy studied the 
face and appearance of the great philosopher and after due con- 
sideration pronouncedehis judgment: “This is a clear case: this 
man has all the marks of a thief, a liar, and a glutton.” The 
friends of the accused man were astounded and indignant, and 
made angry protests, urging their confidence in their master, who 
was, they declared, the pride of Greece, a man in high honor 
everywhere in the land. The student of faces, however, stood by 
his first decision and declared, “His face tells a different story.” 
Then Socrates spoke: “The stranger has told the truth. The 
faults which he has diagnosed and uncovered are all mine by 
nature; they are the innate, inbred, constitutional defects and 
tendencies of my early life, against which I have had to wage a 
daily and nightly warfare. He has presented to you the Socrates 
whom the evil deities would be glad to have prevail. But the 
daemon whom I am trying to follow, my guardian spirit, the better 
spirit whom I am striving to keep in command of me, and to keep 
in charge of my ambitions and my life, he is trying to develop 
and make immortal the better Socrates whom my disciples follow 
and whom my friends cherish with affection.” This incident and 
these utterances, it seems to us, fitly chime in with the teachings 
of Saint Paul, although, of course, the latter uses a verbiage of his 
own, calling into his service the terms—as opposing phrases— 
flesh, spirit; the law of sin and death, the law of the spirit of life 
in Christ Jesus; the law of the mind, the law of the members; 
and still other terms with which he pictures the conflict which 
goes on in the soul. 

Of course the word “flesh” in Paul’s usage of that term does 
not mean simply the human body or the appetites lodged in it. The 
word is used, as the terms world and worldliness, to suggest the 
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composite forces which are arrayed in the world against the hv- 
man soul and its best interests, the powers of darkness which oppose 
the authority and sway of Jesus Christ in the human heart and 
in the universe around us. In our modern phraseology the forces 
on the one side may be indicated as the human conscience en- 
lightened and energized by the gospel, the lofty ideals which en- 
noble and purify the imagination, the strengthened will-power 
which accompanies the reign of our Lord in the world, the new 
examples created by the regenerating power of the Spirit, and the 
wooing influences of the Spirit himself as he strives with men to 
win them into the path of obedience ; these on one hand, and on the 
other side, in opposition, illicit passions, carnal incitements, a 
perverted imagination fraught with vicious enticements, a soul 
demoralized in manifold ways by sin, the personal ministry of 
Satan, and a moral nature deceived, imbruted, divided, and in 
part unhinged. Here we have the warring elements of the con- 
flict which we have but dimly outlined. No man, indeed, has thus 
far fathomed its depths or unraveled its intricacies, although 
Bunyan in his account of the Siege of Mansoul portrays some of 
the phases of the campaign in his marvelous style. 

Some masters of fiction have done effective service in this 
field. Edgar Allan Poe, for instance, in one of his weirdest tales 
portrays the tragic history of William Wilson, one of his fancied 
characters, whom he allows to tell his adventures in autobiographic 
fashion. As a lad he was self-willed, capricious, a prey to the 
wildest passions. He chanced to meet in his school life his counter- 
part even in name; a lad of higher mold and stronger virtue and 
more commanding type, who in the narrative turns up from time 
to time to give a word of warning, to whisper an admonition, and 
to arraign the reckless youth and, if possible, stay him in his mad 
career. At last, after years of waywardness, the first William 
Wilson in mortal combat meets his rebuking, counseling, pleadiug 
riva] and counterpart, and slays him with the sword. Then, upon 
looking in the mirror, he finds that it is his own self, apparently, 
who has received the mortal wound, his own features which are 
contorted with dying agonies, ‘his own body which has been smitten 
unto death. Horrified, he turns once more to get a view of the 
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silent, motionless body on the floor, and there he finds his own 
body, face, form—while the lips unclose and cry out, “You have 
conquered, and I yield; yet henceforth thou also art dead—dead 
to the World, to Heaven, to Hope! In me didst thou exist, and in 
my death, see by this image, which is thine own, how utterly thou 
hast murdered thyself!” 

Thus. Poe—who might be taken as the victim of his own 
plot—pictures the crime of self-murder that comes when a man 
starves out or maims or otherwise destroys his better self, his 
conscience, his moral ideal, which God has made to shine before 
the inner eye in order to arouse aspiration, awaken noble am- 
bitions, and portray to a man what sort of a life he should lead! 

Striking as is this picture by Poe, however, it remained for 
Robert Louis Stevenson to produce the masterpiece of this sort 
of fiction in his matchless novel, The Strange Case of Dr. Jekyll 
and Mr. Hyde. He lays the scene in London and brings to view 
first the attractive and seemingly noble character of Dr. Henry 
Jekyll, a professor, a man of high attainments in medicine, an 
experimenter in psychology, with a good name, admiring friends, 
and widely known for kindness and fidelity. And yet this man 
had been leading a double life, although hiding his excesses with 
great skill even from his closest intimates, who deemed him a type 
of honor, wholesome manhood, and high ideals. In his life of 
duplicity he would work for weeks assiduously at his profession, 
and then would be missing for a time from his home and office 
while he was engaged in dissipation and vice, but in both aspects 
he was a torment to himself as he realized more and more how vile 
and faithless he was. Meanwhile he began a series of experiments 
which finally enabled ‘him to change his own body at will for an- 
other—an outward framework fitted for a career of vice and self- 
indulgence. Into this body he would project himself when his 
sensual appetites became masterful and the routine of an out- 
wardly semivirtuous life became intolerable. This, therefore, is 
the plot of the story. In one form this man was Dr. Henry Jekyll, 
a pattern of dignity and excellence, without an apparent blemish, 
engaged daily in his laboratory and in ministering to the poor, and 
holding fellowship with his friends, and held in esteem by the 
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whole community. That was one side of this strange dual char- 
acter. Then the scene would change, and Edward Hyde, the 
counterpart of this composite being, would appear—a dwarfish, 
snarling creature, the suitable tenement for a soul that had become 
bestialized, demonized, lost! In this form the man committed 
all manner of excesses, became a murderer and outlaw, hid from 
the police, and went through desperate adventures in carrying on 
his dual life, back and forth, through a long period. In due time 
he found it more and more difficult to make the change from one 
body to the other; his drugs failed to work; and at last he found 
his program failed altogether: he could not change himself back 
from the outlandish shape of Mr. Hyde into the courtly and ele- 
gant form of Professor Jekyll. He had become naturalized in 
his infernal environment. In advance of that crisis he had passed 
again and again through the narrowest chance of disgraceful de- 
tection before he could make the change. It is in the quick passage 
from one phase of his nature to the other embodied aspect that the 
extraordinary dramatic skill of the novelist appears. We venture 
to aver that nothing equal to this phase of the novel has ever be- 
fore been written in this vein. 

Behold, in the story, the benevolent and industrious Dr. 
Jekyll, his presence winsome, his face the seat of noble emotions, 
his personality stamped with refinement, culture, and kindness. 
That is one picture. He goes to the laboratory, swallows his 
drugs, goes through his contortions, and emerges—what is this 
creature, this contorted, brutish form, this snapping, stunted, 
broken thing, half-maniac, half-devil, the incarnation of hate, vice, 
appetite, and passion? What hideous being is it that now has 
taken the place of the friend of the poor, the helper of humanity, 
Dr. Henry Jekyll? Ugliness, moral deformity, bestiality, all 
these had existed in the soul of this man, but now they come out 
in the body, and Edward Hyde now appears as the embodiment 
of a forlorn and hideous devotee of all manner of iniquities! 

At last the finale of this tragedy comes when in Dr. Jekyll’s 
room Edward Hyde is found, in the agonies of death, a suicide. 
He had lost the power to change himself back into his better form; 
he had been Edward Hyde so often and so long that he could not 
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be anything else! And in that horrible climax is lodged one of the 
inevitable lessons of the story. Let a man give play to his worse 
nature and allow it to tyrannize over him, let him permit his 
worse self to reign, and he will go from bad to worse, and in due 
time the power to live as Dr. Jekyll lived will perish within him 
and there remain only the power to wallow and glut and perish. 

In addition to the practical lessons already evolved in the 
discussion there are others which speak for themselves, and in 
addition two which should be stressed: 1. There are, for instance, 
some heroic and noble possibilities of character and achievement 
suggested by the conception of a dual personality wrapped up 
within each one of us, That is, the better part of the man, the 
ideal partner, the godlike personality, rather than the monstrous 
element in the case, may be developed in splendid mastery. 
William James, of Harvard, the greatest psychologist of our time, 
has a hint bearing on the matter just here. In a remarkable 
article, written shortly before his death, he showed that there are 
subconscious depths to the soul which are sounded and developed 
only in emergencies; capacities for exertion, for suffering, for 
heroism, of which we never become cognizant except in presence 
of some unforeseen crisis; then the hidden strength, the gifts that 
have lain dormant, the powers that have until then been asleep, 
suddenly come into play—as in the case of the fireman in his 
work ; the soldier in the battle ; the surgeon in the very crisis of a 
dangerous operation, facing something altogether uncontemplated 
and never treated by him before ; the poet conscious of an extraor- 
dinary afflatus; or an orator spurred by his quickened emotions, or 
the situation in which he finds himself, or the rapt feelings of his 
audience, to a mastery of his powers and his materials never known 
by him in other hours. Then the long-hidden, higher, abler, 
larger self becomes emergent, to win its never-before-won victory ! 

The lesson here suggested is clear: Be not satisfied with the 
large things already done; prepare for bigger things yet to be 
achieved, nobler trophies yet to be captured. Give your larger 
self a chance from time to time! Thus you may once in a while 
give your hidden faculties, your subconscious powers, their chance 
for a liberty and a flight they have never known before. 
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2. The Bible has many illustrations of this duplex nature 
from which we may take both instruction and warning. How 
full of side lights is, for example, the career of Solomon. So full 
of beauty in his youth, a model of modesty, in due time the wisest 
of his time, the heir of a vast empire, aware of magnificent oppor 
tunity, cultivating aspirations after piety, the favor of the Al- 
mighty, and true wisdom—how noble is the picture. That is the 
Solomon we admire and would emulate in our visions. But be- 
hold him in the companion picture, when the other part of his 
nature is in the ascendancy. He has gathered his multifarious 
harem about him, has sold himself into the service of strange gods, 
has turned from the worship of Jehovah and gone after the deities 
of Tyre and Sidon and Moab and Damascus, and as thus the 
shadows of a lost eternity gather about him, and his life goes out 
in the darkness, we may well be admonished by the pictures thus 
flashed upon the canvas to consider what awful capacities for a 
dual life there are lodged in the heart of man! 

John Foster, the great English writer and thinker, in dealing 
with this theme of a divided, warring, baffled soul, torn with the 
conflicting elements within him, once wrote this prayer for him- 
self in such a situation, and for other smitten and needy ones in 
the crisis of the battle. Let the petition serve our needs as we 
draw this treatment of a great theme to an end: 


O Holy Spirit, infuse into the convictions which thou hast presented 
to me, and into the motives which are present to play upon my judgment 
and my will, thine own omnipotence. Here is a solemn consideration 
which glimmers in my mind: make it lighten. Here are the motives 
which thou hast sent: but there is something between them and me. 0 
make them break in upon me. Here is a languid, unavailing strife of 
the better principles against an overpowering force. O arm these princi- 
ples with all that there is in heaven which belongs to them, and then my 
deadly oppressors will be drawn away. Here is a wretched, corrupted 
nature, averse to all that is good. O lay thy new-creating hand upon it, 
and it shall be forever thine! 


dain 








Friedrich Wilhelm Nietzsche 


FRIEDRICH WILHELM NIETZSCHE 


To-pay we reached Bile, and I am thinking of Nietzsche. 
Yonder is the university to which he came as a young professor, 
where he served for ten years and which pensioned him when ill 
health caused him to resign. Here is the house in which his mental 
coruscations began to assume definiteness, and upon these streets 
he walked with abstract gaze and open notebook. People who 
knew him say that he was reserved and proud and sensitive. I 
am thinking to-night of Nietzsche, and in my reverie his career 
unrolls before me. 

There was a time when a man of personality and power could 
stand in the midst of the stream of men’s affairs and by sheer 
determination or great ability halt the current for a moment or 
send it into a kind of hesitating whirlpool. Especially was it so 
if his voice or philosophy was not in accord with orthodox re- 
ligion. Mill and Schopenhauer and Heine and Darwin were 
events, not individuals; because of which the march of the race 
hesitated and parleyed before continuing in its former course. 
But the day is past when open unbelief or honest doubt or phil- 
osophic speculation can stampede the church or its adherents. 
There are always questioners and deniers giving voice to mental 
creations, but nowadays the wise world barely notices them and 
does not lose a single step. Of those who thus have failed none 
has been more pitifully noteworthy than Friedrich Nietzsche. His 
life was as a summer’s day which opened with sunshine and the 
sweet promise of blessing to things that wanted to grow, but which 
became cloudy, and misty, and destructive with its storm. One 
cannot but weep as he contemplates the proud and brilliant youth, 
with the light shining fully upon him, turning aside from the tried 
course and losing himself in a wilderness of egoistic vagaries. 
He had power, even genius, and had he chosen to be constructive 
he could have attained a rare place and a happiness which he did 
not secure. But somewhere in his youth an influence twisted and 
tortured his life, distorting perspective and clouding disposition. 

It is difficult to believe that he was normal. It is easier to 
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believe that either his use of drugs or his overwhelming egotism 
gave his mind that turn which made him eccentric in thought and 
manner. Sometimes, too, a subject of study is pursued with atten- 
tion to but one of its phases, with the result that this assumes 
undue proportions and, with a youth especially, so enlists approval 
that he finds his entire life in the grip of a philosophy which he 
cannot escape. One cannot say what caused the child of two 
generations of clergymen, on the side both of his father and of his 
mother, to lose his early faith and to become a violent opponent of 
Christianity. It was unfortunate that his brother died in infancy, 
for until Nietzsche went away to school his companionship was 
almost exclusively with his mother, grandmother, two aunts, and 
a sister. He was also left much to himself, and the boy became 
sensitive, introspective, and devoted to music and poetry. At 
fourteen years of age he became a scholar at Pforta, a school al- 
most cloisteral in its somber regulations and quiet. He was here 
for six drab years, during which he steeped himself in Byron and 
Schiller and meditated wonderingly upon the higher criticism 
taught by two of his professors. He kept a diary, and in it one 
follows the development of some phases of his mentality: the in- 
tensifying of his morbidness, his self-serutiny, and his pride. 
When twenty years of age he entered the University of Bonn and 
for some months gave himself to the riot and wickedness of reck- 
less student life. He soon turned from it with disgust, but the 
marks of sin and doubt had been made and the man of twenty-one 
found himself so disturbed in his beliefs as to be unable to partake 
of thecommunion. Aftera year at Bonn he went to Leipsic, where 
he heard Ritschl and Curtius and became fascinated with Schopen- 
hauer. From this time his separation from Christianity was 
complete. 

At the early age of twenty-five Nietzsche became professor 
in the university of Bile, giving his inaugural lecture in May, 
1869. During the twenty years following he produced more than 
a dozen volumes, mostly upon philosophical subjects. In 1879 
he resigned his professorship because of ill health and thence- 
forward became a wanderer in various parts of Central Europe. 
He never married, although he twice sought to do so and was two 
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times refused. He had not the faculty of making friends, and the 
lack of them increased his morbid sensitiveness. In January, 
1889, he went violently mad. He imagined himself to be im- 
mensely rich, or the king of Italy, or God, and in 1900 he died 
at Weimar. 

It is difficult to analyze the writings of Nietzsche, certainly 
not easy to express his philosophy in small compass. He seldom 
wrote connectedly, and he delighted in the aphorism. He often 
wrote before his ideas were fully matured and never hesitated to 
change his opinions. When a student in the university he dis- 
covered that Theognis, a Greek poet, used the words “good” and 
“bad” in the sense of aristocrat and plebeian. It was a suggestive 
thought to Nietzsche which fixed itself in his mind and later 
caused him to inquire, “Under what circumstances and conditions 
did men invent the valuations good and evil?’ In seeking an 
answer he observed that mankind has always been divided into 
two classes: those who have and those who have not, the rich and 
the poor, the strong and the weak, the well and the sick. There 
has always been a struggle between these two classes; the one 
class seeking to retain what they have and the other class trying 
either to dispossess the fortunate or to discover treasures of power 
for themselves. In this warfare the strong have called themselves 
and their actions “good” and have named the weak and their ac- 
tions “bad.” Each class of people formulated a moral code which 
justified their course of life and condemned that of the other class. 
The moral code, therefore, was a weapon in class warfare, a war- 
fare that had Power as its real object. 

Nietzsche does not believe that the love of life is the chief 
motive of organic being, as do most thinkers. He finds the deepest 
motive to be “the will to power,” the desire of a man to increase 
his feeling of power. And the two moral codes are named by him 
as master morality and slave morality. Since they affect conduct 
he considers it a matter of utmost practical importance to discover 
which produces the better type of men. He unhesitatingly pro- 
nounces in favor of master morality, and with equal emphasis 
declares that slave morality should be destroyed. It is here that 
he comes into conflict with Christianity and democracy, because 
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both favor the development of slave morality. The moral code of 
Christianity is that of the weak and burdened and commonplace, 
not that of the strong and self-sufficient and dominant. Therefore 
it does not encourage the growth of a desirable type of man, and 
it should be destroyed. He discovers that Christianity is simply a 
scheme of the physiologically inferior people to protect them- 
selves. They devised this standard to suit and to protect their 
own inferiority ; appealed to fear and reward as motives, crowning 
all by the invention of the doctrine of eternal life; thereby luring 
“all the bungled and botched, all revolting and revolted people, 
all abortions, the whole of the refuse and offal, over to its side.” 
Looking at the human products of Christianity, he finds no word 
strong enough for its condemnation. Christianity destroyed Greek 
and Roman culture and power just as they were ready to make the 
race glorious, Instead of man exalting strength and dominion he 
is encouraged by Christianity to adopt the soft policy of love and 
meekness and peace. The system protects the weak and lets them 
live; blesses the meek and persecuted ; condemns the man who is 
high-spirited, who dominates by his power. The result is a de 
thronement of greatness and the elevation of mediocrity. As he 
thinks of this Nietzsche says of Christianity, “I call it the one 
immortal blemish of mankind.” In like manner he denounces 
democracy for its foolish encouragement of the lower classes. He 
finds that men are not equal, and all statements concerning equality 
and liberty and fraternity are intoxicating battle cries intended to 
enlist the masses against Power. There must always be masters 
and slaves ; there must be slaves in order that there can be masters, 
and there must be masters if the race is to advance. Democracy 
seeks to do away with social differences, and in so doing destroys 
the world’s one chance of being enriched by the noble, wise, and 
strong. 

All this has been pointing to Nietzsche’s fetish and shibboleth, 
the Superman. He borrowed the term from Goethe and made it 
the conjuring word of his philosophy. He would have the race 
always look toward and seek the Superman. Man can and must 
transcend what he now is. As the ape appears to man now, so will 
man appear to Superman; and Nietzsche’s continuous appeal is 
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for man to spend everything and sacrifice anything in order to 
create the Superman. This is the main argument in Nietzsche’s 
philosophy ; and the most cursory of his readers will agree that he 
is not a logician, that he does not write consistently, and that his 
conclusions are not supported. His philosophy is based upon the 
unverified declaration that morality has no permanent standard, 
and he is obliged to assume that man invented all valuations of 
good and evil. Any reasons for this belief must be a priori, and if 
it be thus examined one immediately sees its weakness. For our 
knowledge of morals from the earliest times to the present shows 
that the decrees were most incisively applied to the persons who 
are supposed to have invented them. If, as Nietzsche says, the 
moral code is a weapon of warfare to be used against an enemy, it 
surely would not be so inexorable with its friends, the inventors. 

It is not possible for anyone to say what the dominant motive 
of organic life is, but there are few persons who will agree with 
Nietzsche that it is the desire for power. In the face of the evi- 
dence for the theory that the basal motive is the support of life, 
Nietzsche’s statement is little less than a dogmatic declaration. 
His opposition to Christianity is based upon misconceptions. He 
finds that its morals are those of the infirm and unfit and that they 
tend to preserve an inferior race. He fails to take account of moral 
courage and moral strength, he has no idea of valuing the heroism 
of the spirit. He is unable to get far under the skin of man, and 
therefore his ideal is the Greek or Roman. That Christian morals 
were devised by the physically inferior is gratuitous. He is espe- 
cially unfriendly to Paul ; and while it is true that Paul was small 
of stature, and had a “thorn in the flesh,” he yet lived to a good 
age and was able to give a proper account of himself against beasts, 
hunger, wrecks, and vengeful men. Clearly he is not to be despised 
for his intellect; and so far as one knows, the other early Chris- 
tians were not inferior men, but, as shown in the writings of those 
who wrote, were leaders in their times. Nietzsche’s idea that 
Christianity tends to promote a weak race is justified only when 
he notes a single function of its work and neglects to attach value 
to its other elements. Of a truth it values human life and does 
try to prevent suffering and death, It has created a sentiment 
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which forbids the Tarpeian rock, the arena, the river, and the 
caves. But alongside this is the fact that the length of life has in- 
creased under Christianity, that it has encouraged medicine and 
its related sciences, that on behalf of chastity and temperance, the 
two best angels of physical excellence, its voice is like thunder. 

Nietzsche did not expect his doctrines concerning democracy 
to be any more acceptable than his ideas of Christianity, but his 
reason therefor is not sound, namely, that people are too wedded to 
pleasing notions to be willing to accept the truth. The real reason 
for his views lies in his failure properly to understand what de- 
mocracy is. Of course, all people are not created equal, and de- 
mocracy is not based upon such an idea. It is, however, rooted in 
the belief that there are certain rights which should be possessed 
by all. Nietzsche is wrong in thinking there must be slaves in 
order to have masterly men. WNietzsche’s thought that mental 
powers are transmissible by heredity led him astray. But it is 
only another instance where he ignores facts in his pursuit of a 
theory. Wherein, then, lies the strength of Nietzsche? In three 
or four things. The term Superman, around which his theories 
revolve and which he opportunely emphasizes, is striking, appeal- 
ing, and suggestive. His loud call for a better type of man, for a 
saner appreciation of parenthood, for rational and applied eugenics, 
is noble and timely. Futhermore, Nietzsche is a master of choice 
language and of frequent epigram. Much of his “Thus Spake 
Zarethustra” has been likened to the book of Proverbs. A great 
deal of the beauty of his language is lost in translation, yet even 
in English he delights those who can forget some of his sentiments. 
Finally, I think the tragedy of his life invests his writings with 
an interest which they would not otherwise have. It has always 
been “Poor Keats!” and we read him with tears. So it is “Poor 
Nietzsche!” as we gaze upon the broken silver cord, see the frag- 
ments of the pitcher at the well, and hear the mourners as they 
go about the streets. 
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THE CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE OF THE TRINITY 


Tue greatest among a!l the doctrines of the Christian faith 
is the doctrine of the Trinity. As Fuji San towers above all the 
other mountains of Japan, so the doctrine of the Trinity towers 
above all the other Christian doctrines. As the grace and glory 
of all the mountains and hills in Japan are gathered up in Fuji 
San, so the grace and glory of all the doctrines of the Christian 
faith are gathered up in the doctrine of the Trinity. All think- 
ing Christian people constantly should find it a welcome task 
to explore more profoundly this great, comprehensive Christian 
doctrine. 

1. In every discussion of the doctrine of the Trinity there 
are certain crude mistaken attitudes toward the doctrine as a whole 
which must be cleared away. A few words are sufficient to remove 
them. 

To some the Christian doctrine of the Trinity is simply a 
blank mystery, and the blank mysteriousness is a sufficient argu- 
ment against its reality. At least the mysteriousness prevents 
them from accepting the doctrine with any heartiness. But all 
, the facts of life are so mysterious when we begin to think deeply 
about them that we should surely expect greater mystery when we 
’ begin to penetrate deeply to the source of all life. The simple 
fact is that the Christian doctrine of the Trinity is no more mys- 
terious than a thousand common things all about us which we con- 
stantly accept as true. There is, for instance, no blanker mystery 
possible to conceive than the interaction of mind and matter. But 
it is a common fact of our daily psychology that mind and matter 
do interact. To others the doctrine of the Trinity is much worse 
than a mystery—it is a contradiction. No thinking man can accept 
a contradiction as true. But there is no contradiction in the Chris- 
tian doctrine of the Trinity. The Christian faith does not try to 
say that three persons are one person or that three gods are one 
god. It says that there are three persons in one God. There is 
no contradiction in such a statement. There is no contradiction 
in saying that there are three divine personalities in one divine 
organism, or in calling that divine organism one God. 
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But the mistaken attitude toward the doctrine of the Trinity 
which is perhaps most common among Christian people is the 
feeling that the doctrine is a burden on Christian belief; a doc- 
trine which must be accepted as true, but it is impossible to 
be understood and impossible to be appreciated, and it is a drag 
on other Christian beliefs. It forms a dark and impenetrable 
thicket in the otherwise sun-clear fields of Christian belief. This 
feeling causes many Christian people to dislike and shun the doc- 
trine of the Trinity. It is a totally and sadly mistaken attitude 
and feeling. The doctrine of the Trinity is not only not a burden, 
it is an illuminating help in the understanding and acceptance of 
the whole range of Christian belief. It lights up and gives a 
meaning to whole stretches of Christian truth and Christian fact 
and it makes it possible to accept as true most important Chris- 
tian truths which would otherwise vanish into impossibilities. 
As we shall see later, the eternal love of God itself, without which 
the Christian religion would lose all its supreme and distinctive 
glory, is logically incomprehensible without the doctrine of the 
Trinity. Not only is it an illuminating help in distinctive Chris- 
tian theology, but the Christian conception of a Triune God goes 
outside Christian theology and helps to solve a great problem in 
philosophical theism. 

The statement so often made that the doctrine of the Trinity 
is an outworn thing, belonging to the seventeenth or thirteenth cen- 
tury more properly than to the twentieth, is an ignorant fling at 
the doctrine. Equally ignorant and superficial is the contention 
that the doctrine was constructed in the interests and in the atmos- 
phere of speculation and has no vital relation to actual Christian 
experience. The doctrine sprang directly out of the new religious 
experience that the New Testament established in the hearts of 
men. When men began to enter into religious relationship with 
Jesus Christ as Saviour, that revolutionary relationship brought 
new and startling facts into their religious consciousness and into 
their thought about God. The doctrine of the Trinity is simply 
the attempt of Christian men to think their way through these 
new and startling facts and to bring them into harmony with their 
previous monotheistic conception of God. The doctrine of the 
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Trinity does not belong to any particular century and it is not 
built up on nonreligious speculation, but is the natural effort to 
think clearly and consistently the facts of Christian experience. 

2. The doctrine of the Trinity is commonly thought to be 
purely a Christian affair. It is commonly thought that the doc- 
trine was built up and is now maintained in order to meet the 
exigencies of the Christian revelation and has no meaning outside 
the distinctively Christian realm of thought and belief. This may 
be true historically, but at the same time there is an interesting 
line of argument in philosophical theism itself which leads 
straight to a demand which is met perfectly by the Christian con- 
ception of a Triune God, and met in no other way. In other words, 
the Christian doctrine of the Trinity solves perfectly a difficult 
problem in the philosophy of theism. The line of argument is 
something like this: 

In distinction from pantheism, theism demands that God be 
an absolute, and, therefore, independent, Personality. Such a God 
cannot depend upon the world for the elements of his essential 
life. If God is not complete in himself, if he does depend upon 
the world for the essential elements of his own existence, then the 
world is an eternally necessary part of God—and we have passed 
from theism into the philosophical and ethical bog of pantheism. 
Knowledge and love and moral experience are three essential ele- 
ments in complete personal life. The full theistic conception of 
God as a perfect Personality is the conception of a being who 
possesses the attribute of knowledge as an eternal attribute and in 
whom the ideal of moral perfection is realized. But these ele- 
ments of complete personal life all require the distinction between 
subject and object. This is not a speculative requirement only, 
but a practical requirement which any one’s common sense can 
readily recognize as a fact. If God is a solitary Person, it is im- 
possible for us to conceive how he could have knowledge or love or 
moral life in actual experience apart from the world. There is 
room perhaps for argument over the possibility of a single solitary 
person possessing the attribute and experience of knowledge. By 
a verbal shuffle we may say that such a solitary person could know 
himself. But no verbal shuffling will make it possible for us to 
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conceive how a solitary person can love. Our whole ethical idea 
of what love is is outraged by such a thought. And no actual 
moral life could be possible to a single solitary person. As Pro 
fessor Bowne says, “The nature of the moral life implies com- 
munity and has no meaning for the absolutely single and only, 
Love without an object is nothing. Justice has no meaning except 
between persons. Benevolence is impossible without plurality and 
community.” 

The Christian conception of a Triune God, a Godhead in 
which there is a community of Persons, perfectly solves this the 
istic difficulty. With the Christian conception of God knowledge 
and love are eternally possible in God himself and the ideal of 
moral perfection is eternally realized in God. God is thus not 
dependent upon the world for the perfection of his essential life, 
The totality of personal life is possible and actual in the Triune 
Godhead. The only other alternative is pantheism, in which God 
finds the eternal and necessary object for his knowledge and love 
and moral experience in the world. The unitarian conception of 
God is the one conception which is utterly impossible in clear 
thought. 

This leads us to an interesting reflection on the relationship 
between the Christian conception of a Triune God and the modern 
extraordinary emphasis on the social element in our personal and 
moral and religious life. The modern change of emphasis from 
the individualistic to the social phase of human life is tremendous. 
We have come clearly to see that the completion of personal and 
moral and religious life is not possible along individualistic lines 
alone. The community is being given its rightful place alongside 
the individual. The social consciousness and the racial organism 
are recognized as actualities. How does all this modern extraor- 
dinary social emphasis color our conception of God the perfect 
Source of all life? Is there any possible way to fit this new reali- 
zation of the profound social meaning of life into the unitarian 
conception of an eternal single solitary divine Person? How can 
we conceive of such a God as the Source and perfect Pattern of our 
intensely social and profoundly racial life? Such a unitarian 
conception of God has no possible relation to the personal and 
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moral and religious ideals of our life and no possible relation to 
the intricate and profound and essential social interlacing of our 
actual life. It is a thoroughly closet-made conception of God and 
morally and religiously cold and barren. A modern man who 
feels the race-blood in his veins, who feels the social tug in his 
heart, whose supremest joy is the joy of being a part of a racial 
organism, cannot but shudder at the unitarian conception of a soli- 
tary God. But the Christian man who worships the Father and 
the Son and the Holy Ghost and who is lost in the contemplation 
of the wonder of the ineffable fellowship of the Triune community 
in the eternal Godhead—he knows that all the profound social im- 
plications of life, and all the high social ideals and aspirations of 
life, and all the dim persistent longing after the perfected social 
joy of a perfected community to come, all find their perfect Source 
and perfect Pattern in God himself. The Christian man knows 
that the imperative ethical law which drives him out of himself 
into the fellowship of the community is not a temporary and ar- 
bitrary thing, but a law grounded in the divine Fundament of all 
life. 

8. But though the Christian doctrine of the Trinity thus helps 
to solve a problem in philosophical theism and meets the modern 
emphasis on the essentially social character of life, still the doc- 
trine is distinctively a Christian doctrine and the real argument for 
the truth of the doctrine should be found in the facts of the Chris- 
tian religion. It was constructed to fit the facts of the Christian 
revelation. The Christian argument for the doctrine of a Triune 
God may be stated as follows: 

There is a threefold revelation of God in the Bible. The 
natural explanation of this threefold revelation is that there is 
back of the revelation a corresponding threefold distinction in 
the Godhead. This is but a general argument and does not reach 
the heart of the matter. The profound peculiarity of the Chris- 
tian religion is its revelation of the costly sacrifice of God himself 
for our redemption. It is this redeeming love of God, a love which 
actually caused God himself to suffer for man, it is this utterly 
amazing love of God which gives to the Christian religion its 
supreme motive power in reaching and revolutionizing the hearts 
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of men. But all the costly sacrifice of God, all the redeeming love 
of God, all the suffering of God for men revealed in the Christian 
religion, are all revealed in Christ. When we try to set forth the 
redeeming love of God we set forth Christ, and when we think with 
our broken hearts of the suffering of God for our sakes, we think 
of the suffering of Christ. It is all concentrated and revealed 
there in Christ. But this loses all coherence and all meaning if 
we separate Christ from God. If Christ be outside the Godhead, 
then there has been no actual revelation of the redeeming love of 
God and no actual suffering of God for men. It is all second hand. 
And second hand love and sacrifice and suffering are meaningless 
and leave our hearts cold. If we wish to keep the profound pe- 
culiarity of the Christian religion we must put Christ inside the 
Godhead. 

This leads us straight to the heart of the matter, to the su- 
preme argument for the doctrine of the Trinity, to the real reason 
why the doctrine of the Trinity was ever constructed and why it 
is maintained. It is to find somewhere in the realm of existence 
a proper and permanent place for Jesus Christ the Saviour. In 
the first place, Jesus Christ is a person in himself. He is not the 
shadow of another personality with no personality of his own. He 
is not a temporary person who lived out his day and vanished. 
Surely when we come up against Jesus Christ we come up against 
a distinct, complete, permanent personality. No more distinct, 
complete personality can be found in history. But in the second 
place we know that Jesus Christ in his fundamental being is not 
a man like other men. We know that he lived an actual human 
life, but we know just as surely that in his fundamental being he 
does not belong in our class. His moral perfection, his redemptive 
work, and his own consciousness of his person and mission put him 
outside of our humanity. In our actual Christian experience and 
actual Christian life we Christians do not treat Jesus Christ as a 
man. We cannot treat him as a man and not utterly violate our 
whole Christian thought and feeling. Even those who hesitate to 
put him in the Godhead treat him as though he belonged there. 
The only consistent solution of the problem made by these two 
facts—that Jesus Christ is a permanent person in himself and that 
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he is not a man—is to find a personal place for him in the God- 
head. We cannot put him inside our humanity. If we try to put 
him there theoretically we cannot do it practically. And it is no 
help to put him among the angels or archangels. And we cannot 
let the personality of Jesus Christ the Saviour vanish or be swal- 
lowed up in the solitary personality of Jehovah. The only pos- 
sible solution is to find in the Godhead a community of Persons 
and to know that Jesus Christ the Saviour is one of those Persons. 
It will be no permanent help to find in the Godhead a distinction 
of “modes” or “principles” or any other impersonal distinctions. 
Our Saviour is not a mode or principle or any other impersonal 
thing, but a personality in himself. Who is a personality if he 
is not? We must find a personal place for him in the Godhead. 
Thus the Christian doctrine of the Trinity was made and thus it 
is maintained. Christian men built the great doctrine of the 
Trinity that the Saviour might at last have a place to lay his head. 

4, Tie chief Christian difficulty in the doctrine of the Trinity 
is to bring it into harmony with the monotheistic conception of 
God. Monotheism is embedded in the fundamental theology of 
the Christian religion and cannot be torn out. The rigid mono- 
theism of the Old Testament was inherited by the early church 
and it is part of the warp and woof of the Christian faith. But, 
practically, docs the Christian doctrine of the Trinity violate any 
real monotheistic demand ¢ 

From the philosophical standpoint the monotheistic demand 
is that the universe must have a unitary first cause. The universe 
is found to be by science and philosophy alike profoundly and es- 
sentially a unitary organism. The philosophical argument is that 
such a universe could not come from a plurality of causes, but 
must come from a unitary causal ground. This demand of phil- 
osophical monotheism is met in the Christian doctrine of the 
Trinity in the fact that the will of the Father is the supreme origi- 
nating will of the Godhead. Though the Son and the Holy Ghost 
are coeternal and coequal with the Father in the divine attributes, 
yet the clear revelation of the New Testament is that the Father is 
Father and his will is supreme and original in the Godhead. In 
the Christian conception of the Triune Godhead there is no pos- 
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sibility for conflicting wills, and so no violation of the monothe 
istic demand for a unitary first cause. 

From the religious standpoint the monotheistic demand js 
that our total worship shall go in one direction and that there shall 
be no creature worship in our religious thought and feeling, 
Neither phase of this demand is violated in the slightest in the 
Christian doctrine of the Trinity. No member of the Trinity is 
a creature. The three divine Persons are coeternal and equally 
divine, and there is no trace of creature worship. And when we 
worship the Father and the Son and the Holy Ghost our worship 
is not confused and it is not scattered in three directions. The 
moral entanglement of the three divine Persons is so absolute that 
our worship has no element of divided loyalty when we worship 
the Father and the Son and the Holy Ghost. For two thousand 
years Christian people have been worshiping three divine Persons. 
Yet there is no distraction or divided loyalty in that worship. It 


is a profoundly unitary worship. Judged thus pragmatically, the 


religious demand in monotheism is met perfectly in the Christian 
conception of a Triune God. 

The reason why the Christian conception of a Triune God 
does not violate any philosophical or religious monotheistic de- 
mand is because the three divine Personalities have never been 
considered to be three divine individuals. They have always been 
considered to be one individual God—that is, a God who cannot 
be divided without losing his identity. The early church said that 
the three divine Personalities were one substance. The word sub- 
stance has become a worn-out term in our philosophical thinking, 
and we must use another. The three divine Personalities form one 
organism. They are so fastened together in their essential funda- 
mental nature that they together form one organism—an organ- 
ism so absolute and so unitary that the Persons forming the organ- 
ism could not exist apart from each other. It is a unity not merely 
of the will of the divine Personalities, but a unity in the underly- 
ing plan of their existence. That profound and essential unity 
of the organism makes God one God. And still there are the three 
divine Persons, each a distinct complete Personality. So in the 
Godhead there is an ineffable personal fellowship, an eternal per- 
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sonal intercommunion. Thus the Christian doctrine of the Trinity 
makes it possible for us to think that the fundament of all being 
is not selfish and individualistic, but ethical and social. And there 
in that personal life inside the Godhead we have a place for Jesus 
Christ the Saviour. And the Christian doctrine of the Incarna- 
tion is not just a beautiful sham, a mere play on words. The In- 
carnation is an actual event because there was Some One in the 
Godhead who could be incarnate. The coming of the Son of God 
into the world was an actual event because there was a Son of God 
to come. 

When a man becomes a Christian he opens his heart and his 
conscience and his will wide toward his Saviour. He loves the 
Saviour and he obeys the Saviour and he follows the Saviour. Be- 
cause of the doctrine of the Trinity a Christian man also can let 
his mind loose toward his Saviour. Because of the doctrine of 
the Trinity a Christian man need not be afraid to think about his 
Saviour. He need not fear that if he peers behind his Saviour he 
may find him to be a piece of our humanity or that he may, far 
worse, find him vanishing into the shadow of another personality 
or degraded into a mode or principle. Because of the doctrine of 
the Trinity a Christian man can always see back of his Saviour 
the Godhead Home from which he came. 
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RELIGION AND IRRELIGION IN WAGNER’S OPERA 


Wuewn Richard Wagner consummated his artistic career as 
an advocate of Buddhism and Vegetarianism he cast a spell of 
mildness over an ewsthetico-religious system which in its day had 
fed on stronger food, as it had also expressed something more 
ferocious. Would his Siegfried have enjoyed the vegetable menu 
could he have been converted to the amiable doctrine of Nirvana? 
Swords and love-potions, fire and the dragon, were the favorite 
impedimenta of Wagner’s earlier art, and it was only at a later 
period, with its twilight reflectiveness, that Wagner thought to 
introduce the motives and moments of Oriental passivism. Yet 
both the wild, Germanic “yes-saying” and the calm Hindu “no- 
saying” have their place in the complete Wagner; these are its 
positive and negative poles. Wagner was never wanting in a 
certain kind of Oriental pessimism, with its quieting effects, just 
as he never wholly freed his art from the barbaric and willful 
peculiar to the primitive German. In this manner Wagner was 
ever the religionist, ever the irreligionist, although it was the 
passivism of religion which was destined to preside over the finali- 
ties of his musical art. 

At this point the Wagnerite is likely to hear a protest from the 
music-loving, Wagner-loving grand-opera subscriber who has the 
feeling that Wagner had no philosophy of religion at all. These 
semi-Wagnerites are content to enjoy their Wagner as a music- 
maker, scene-framer, and poetaster; they will indeed heed now 
and then the oft-recurring leitmotif and contemplate the superb 
scenery, but they warn us that we must not be so pedantic as to 
read ideas into the mise-en-scéne. With such Wagnerites the per- 
formance is always peripheral, never central; the opera begins 
and ends with eye and ear; the brain it leaves undisturbed. If 
Wagner were Verdi, if Wagner had not had his Hegel and his 
Schopenhauer, if he had not played the part of revolutionist, this 
naive interpretation of the master might pass unchallenged. But 
the case stands otherwise. Wagner was interested in his ideas. 
Having a profound interest in problems of economics, ethics, and 
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religion, his genius demanded that these should find their ex- 
pression in the art of music. For this reason the art of Wagner 
becomes cerebral and reflective. 

Much can be gathered when one reviews the opera of Wagner, 
as Bernard Shaw has done, from the political point of view. Shaw 
saw much, too much, in Wagner’s musical metapolitics, but this 
is not to say that Wagner failed to express himself on the subject 
of the state or that he was not bristling with philosophical ideas. 
A more comprehetisive view of Wagner is made possible when one 
considers his opera as the opera of religion, for the author of the 
Ring was ever the religieux, and, like many post-Hegelians, he was 
not averse to entering the theological arena; then, owing to his 
spiritual organization, Wagner ever felt the need of a Within, a 
Beyond, an All. Wagner was not always possessed of the same 
religious mood, yet in the midst of his contradictory states of con- 
sciousness the artist never departed from the ideas of pessimism 
and redemption. Lohengrin and Tannhiiuser, Siegfried and Wotan, 
Tristan and Parsifal, to mention only males, were one in their 
attitude toward these ideas, even when their specific reactions upon 
life and their private emotions may have been quite unique. Upon 
the ideas of striving and suffering, the pessimistic and the soterio- 
logical, the Wagnerian system of religion was constructed; that 
is to say, in other words, Wagner’s religion was never ameliora- 
tive and social; such sociological secularism, to which we to-day 
are victims and from which we are called upon to suffer so much 
bathos, was beneath the genius of Richard Wagner. Sociological 
dwarfs may prowl about Valhalla, but the wsthetic gods, Villiers 
de L’Isle Adam, Huysmans, and George Moore, look down upon 
them from the Rainbow Bridge of Wagnerism. 

Wagner as musician composed his Lohengrin and Tannhiiuser 
in charming innocenee of theologico-political ideals; far from in- 
dulging in the atheism and anarchism which boasts its ni dieu ni 
maitre, Wagner allots to both God and the magistrate their due 
part. Moreover, the music is lyrical, for the rash harmonies of 
the Ring had yet to be sounded. In the case of Tannhiiuser it is 
. undeniable that Wagner strikes the note of sinful paganism, but 
he does not think to sanction the Venus-music which sounds so 
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strident in the midst of the Pilgrims’ Chorus. There is immor. 
ality as such, but none of that repudiation of the moral law which 
at a later period is to constitute the immoralism of Wagner, as 
it had marked the most characteristic principles of Blake, Beyle, 
and Emerson, Authoritarian religion is supreme, so that the ideal 
of Papal pardon consummates the opera, which turns out to be a 
moralic comedy. Tannhiiuser feels the enormity of his sin and 
in penance craves pardon, while Elizabeth realizes another Chris- 
tian ideal when she suffers vicarious death for the belated sinner, 
In Lohengrin likewise did Wagner see fit to indulge in no ideals 
but those which should be Christian and Catholic. With the king 
on his throne and God in heaven all is well in the Wagner-world; 
the king exercises authority, the Deity answers prayer, so that 
it is a long way from the sweet story of Lohengrin to the career 
of his father Parsifal; between these two peaks lies the deep 
valley of irreligion which shelters the tetralogy of the Ring. With 
the appearance of the Ring it was seen that Wagner could be a 
revolutionist, that he could use his artistic will to repudiate all 
law. . 

In the pursuit of his romantic opera Wagner seems never 
to have suspected that his characters might not represent Man, 
but with his acceptance of a certain kind of Hegelianism the artist 
works under the impression that, so unhumanized is the race, that 
Man has not. yet appeared upon the planet, nor can he come until 
he wills himself into being. This will-to-humanity is thus the 
underlying principle of the irreligious philosophy of the Siegfried 
drama. Up to this time Darwin had not indulged in the scientific 
wickedness which was to assert that man was only the result of 
naturalistic forces working in the world. Wagner, however, did 
not wait for naturalism to show him how man had become man; 
Wagner’s xstheticism led him to see that man was to become Man 
by his own effort and in opposition to all exteriorizing principles 
of law, political and moral. Hegelianism and Humanism! 
There is where Wagner began. Stirner found it necessary to re- 
pudiate the Hegelizing attempt to subsume all individuals under 
one conceptual head, for Stirner seemed to feel that he had gained 
little by the exchange from the general conception of Divinity to 
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the equally general notion of Humanity. In the case of Wagner, 
however, it was not so much the intellectual individuation of the 
ego as it was the generic expression of humanity which was to be- 
come significant in the elaboration of his Siegfried, since Sieg- 
fried was to be more of an elemental force than a self-conscious 
ego. And then, did not Turgénieff, the first of Russian nihilists, 
employ his Hegelianism to the same end? Wagner longs to see 
supreme Humanity enter the scene; if this end is to be reached 
by means of the self-assertion of the individual ego, then egoism 
shall be the means ; but with Wagner individuation plays no such 
part as with Ibsen; individuation with Wagner is but a means to 
an end. 

To all purposive intent, the Ring is devoted to the decline of 
Wotan, the representative of the old order, as also to the rise of 
Siegfried, apostle of the new. Wotan is religion, Siegfried irre- 
ligion. Siegfried is not an irreligionist in the sense of one who, 
having measured the meaning of such institutions as morality, 
marriage, and property, resolves to repudiate these as impediments 
to the highest personal development of the individual; Siegfried 
is an irreligionist after the manner of a primitive who has never 
thought to assume any religious attitude at all, just as he has 
overlooked the ethical distinctions which mean so much for the 
average man. Thus Siegfried knows none of the fear which usu- 
ally accompanies the act of transgression, while he is singularly 
devoid of that dramatic conscience which is supposed to make one 
cowardly. Siegfried is not on this account to be called a “defec- 
tive”; rather does he appear to be a healthy, happy young man, 
whose experiences in the woods and instruction at the hands of a 
dwarf have not been calculated to inculcate that ethical instruc- 
tion adapted to the youthful mind. Siegfried is social in the sense 
that he finds bears and birds companionable, while he seems quite 
anxious to imitate the mating-tendency which he has observed 
among wolves and warblers. Out of such soul-stuff in the brain 
of his Siegfried Wagner hoped to make his irreligionist, his 
atheism. 

That the four operas of the Ring were written in reverse 
order is well known among Wagnerites, but the significance of 
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this regressive tendency in the development of the libretti is not 
always appreciated. The last thought of the Ring, then, has 
to do with the religious despair of Wotan, the god, the symbol of 
religion. It would sound strange indeed if we were to say that, 
according to Wagner, men are better than gods, especially when 
we recall that Homer was content to raise men to the height of 
the divine and reduce the gods to the level of the human in such 
a manner as to make the reader of the Iliad inquire whether the 
particular character whose deeds are being recounted is human or 
divine. In delineating the character of Wotan the religionist, 
and in leading Wotan to express the fond hope that one higher 
and stronger than the gods will appear, Wagner is but expressing 
the social idea that the period of religion in Europe may be fol- 
lowed by something superior in its humanism. In Ibsen, whose 
Julian the Apostate longs for the coming of the “Third Empire,” 
this same desire to supersede Christianity receives similar treat- 
ment. Yet, since Wotan is not at all certain of his ideas, the 
atmosphere of the Ring is more skeptical than atheistic. Al- 
though Wotan never negated the principle of Law, in either its 
political or ethical form, his action tended to neutralize the work 
of the Law; so that since he is conscious of what he is doing, as 
Siegfried was not, Wotan was more Wagnerian than was Sieg- 
fried; aye, Wotan is the hero of the Ring! The Ring is a Wotan- 
drama par excellence. Not until the first and stronger half of the 
work is completed does Siegfried make his appearance, and then 
it is by the will of Wotan. In the conspicuous absence of Sieg- 
fried from Rheingold and Walkiire Wotan attempts certain re- 
visions of the economic and ethical codes which were to’ mean s0 
little to Siegfried. Yet Wotan did not seek the ultimate repudia- 
tion of those laws of private property and personal virtue which 
he as god had ordained; Wotan simply temporizes and tampers 
with these laws; and so confused does he become, in the midst 
of saying “Yes” and “No” at the same time, that there is noth- 
ing left for him to do but to resign in favor of Siegfried, become 
a Wanderer, and wait that “twilight” which shall blur all sharp 
distinctions and at last afford rest for the weary casuist. Thus 
it is not the charge of complete irreligion which can be laid at the 
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door of Wotan at Valhalla; it is rather a skepticism of which he 
is guilty; for in the “dusk of the gods” neither the light of faith 
nor the darkness of denial envelops him; rather is it the light- 
shade of religious uncertainty which gathers about his weary 
head. 

Wagner was of the opinion that the contrast between his 
Wotan and his Siegfried was none other than the Schopenhauerian 
conflict between the passive intellect and the active will; others see 
in the duel of the opposed pair the conflict between the old order 
and the new. The result is the same, for where the intellect so 
permeates the fixed law as to make it weak and ineffectual the 
will breaks the limiting circle and inaugurates the new. Blake 
saw this when he expressed his preference for the “tigers of wrath” 
and the “lion” rather than the “horses of instruction” and the 
“ox”; Emerson likewise knew how to postulate antinomian 
strength in place of the weakness of conformity; Wagner does no 
more than they when he makes the “bad” equivalent to the strong, 
the “good” to the weak. The intellectualizing, law-fearing Wotan 
seems to stand for the real Wagner, while the volitional, law- 
ignoring Siegfried can be none other than the would-be Wagner. 
Now, Rheingold does not offer sufficient socialistic sentiment to 
encourage a Bernard Shaw, if he ever needs encouragement, to 
read that libretto in the light of a treatise on economics, although 
Wagner was not blind to the problem of property when he took 
up the subject of gold as a matter of private possession. There 
is also the suggestion of a socialist theory of class-conflict in the 
giant-proletariat, the dwarf-bourgeois, the god-capitalist, just as 
there is the further hint that the tool-owning financier holds the 
lash over the employee, while the working out of the plot, accord- 
ing to which Wotan steals the gold, tends to make Wagner de- 
clare, “Property is theft.” 

But in the midst of these analogies it must not be overlooked 
that Wagner’s interest was not in the giant-proletariat whose labor 
seems to have entitled them to the much-discussed gold ; Wagner’s 
concern is for the Valhalla-builder, the man of culture and re- 
ligion. According to Wagner’s presentation the economic evil does 
not arise because the wrong people possess the gold, but because 
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the gold is possessed at all; because it was ever taken from the 
cool depths of the Rhine. It seems, then, that Wagner is contend- 
ing for culture against commerce ; since the possession of wealth, 
it matters not by whom, is sure to involve the renunciation of 
things spiritual, the joy of life, love, art. Wagner is thus up 
holding the perfection of the individual within rather than the 
progress of the race without; he is advocating the intensification 
of the individual in opposition to the extensification of the 
mass. The Rhine-Maidens warn the greedy man that to have 
gold is to lose love, while Brunhilde’s farewell to the world 
emphasizes the same lesson; it is love that should rule, not gold 
which purchases pomp and property. The supremacy of interior 
life, which the erotic Wagner sees fit to express in the form of 
the superiority of love, is the most obvious lesson which the study 
of the Ring can convey. Wotan is not so easily converted to such 
sestheticism ; and yet it must be said in his favor that his original 
object in seeking the gold was for the purpose of paying the debt 
on Valhalla, although it is not until the elemental Erda lias 
warned him against the perils of possessing wealth that Donner 
can clear the financial atmosphere. It is obvious that the laborer 
has no wsthetic right to the gold, and that because he does not know 
how to invest it; the giant will build no castle, but will first kill 
his brother, then turn himself into a dragon who hoards the wealth 
in a cave. Up to this point the irreligion of Wagner has con- 
sisted in nothing more than an august form of spiritual life whose 
only form of external aggrandizement consists in building a castle 
of noble proportions. This castle shall be idealized, it shall be- 
come a Valhalla; at the same time the consecration of Valhalla 
is fraught with some suspicion, inasmuch as the edifice is destined 
to become the seat of law-defying Valkyries and law-breaking 
Volsungs. 

The internal affairs of Valhalla were ethical as the external 
history of the structure had been economic; to build it Wotan had 
found it necessary to ignore the principles of property, and to 
maintain it he was forced to indulge in operations which were 
inimical to the moral law. The morals of Valhalla, as depicted 
in Walkiire, place the religious Wotan in a light where he seems 
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to have less and less faith in his inherent self, more and more 
desire to witness the coming of the Superman who shall be the 
true Hegelian Humanist, the new Adam, the man of the future. 
In the delay incident upon organizing the world so that it shall 
afford a place for the Man, Wotan spends his time in the congenial 
society of Valkyries and Volsungs; the rays of light which herald 
the dawning of Siegfried, the true child of the sun. As the 
Volsungs are Siegfriedlike in their deeds of valor, the Valkyries 
are significant for their superiority to good and bad. The 
Valkyries have physical prowess too, but it is their interesting 
contempt for fixed statutes which seems to make them engaging 
in the eyes of their father, Wotan. If the Volsung, Siegmund, 
was naive in his attitude toward the principles of matrimony and 
eugenics, the self-conscious immoralism of Brunhilde was caleu- 
lated to make even a more profound impression upon his per- 
plexed brain. With his world-anxious god, once thwarted, but now 
flanked by these immoralists, Wagner enters the field of higher 
easuistry. Like Duns Scotus, the Franciscan, he will contend that 
the good is good because God wills it, not that God wills it be- 
cause it is good; or as the Franciscan asserted voluntas superior 
est intellectu, Wagner will contend that the ethical norm reposes 
in the active will rather than in the passive intellect. 

In the religious and would-be irreligious consciousness of 
Wotan two instincts stand out with painful preeminence: fear 
and sorrow; from them Wotan cannot be cleansed. Brunhilde, 
the first of Valkyries, knows neither of these human limitations, 
so that her counsels are most assuring to Wotan; but the kingdom 
of the strong can come only as the will of Wotan in heaven is done 
as a deed on earth. For the purpose of realizing his will-to-power 
Wotan has begotten and ordained the Volsung Siegmund, but 
Siegmund is only half a Superman. Complete in courage, which 
leads him to oppose both his enemies and their moralic laws, he 
is lacking in the gift of joy; and where he, like his father Wotan, 
would call himself Joyful, he is so constituted that his brow must 
bear the stamp of Woeful. Now, the Woeful One cannot inherit 
the kingdom of power, be he ever so brave; whence the failure of 
Wotan’s Volsung, who falls before the spear of his mean, law- 
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abiding enemy. Equipped as to hand with a magic sword, Sieg. 
mund is not weaponed within, and no amount of love and song 
can bring to his heart that Wagnerian joy which is supposed to 
be omnipotent. The ethical principle here involved, while pre- 
sented quite uniquely by Wagner, is one of the older moral ideals, 
Known as far back as the days of Aristotle, the ideal may be 
called “eudsmonistic energism,” a doctrine to the effect that 
pleasure means power. Where a staid psychology informs us that 
pleasure raises the tone of life, thickens the muscles and swells 
the veins, Wagner’s art advises us that great human work may be 
performed only under the auspices of great joy. For enjoyment 
is more than interesting experience ; enjoyment is so much energy, 

Wotan-Wagner’s conception of the ethics of the higher eude 
monism may be gathered from the second act of Walkiire, into 
which Wagner crowds practically all his irreligion. In the first 
scene this irreligion attempts to combat the traditional morale so 
readily offered by Wotan’s spouse Fricka; in the second this 
wounded irreligion vainly seeks relief at the hand of the eman- 
cipated Brunhilde. Wotan’s apology for the incest and adultery 
of Siegmund may seem somewhat naive, although it was con- 
vincing to the god, who ‘had premised joy and freedom as the 
categories of his new ethics. Siegmund had done no more than 
respond to the seductions of springtime, while no law which op- 
poses love may be deemed holy; anyone who, like Fricka, takes 
an opposed point of view is obviously guided by mere statutes. 
From her ram-car Fricka insists upon the supremacy of the old 
statute, while she further points out that the glory of the gods 
is gone the moment they countenance the new morality. Thus 
the Fricka who had criticized the economic theories of her hus- 
band is no less stringent in her attitude toward his ethics. As for 
Wotan, his position, paradoxical in itself, is quite clear to his 
own mind. Siegmund has broken Wotan’s own laws, but that 
is the very thing that Wotan desires ; himself unable to transgress 
his statutes, he longs for the coming of the man who will do the 
deed which is dear to the gods, even when the gods themselves 
are unwilling to perform it of their own volition. When the half- 
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If Fricka is no exaltée, the necessary ethical emancipation 
will be found in Brunhilde, to whom Wotan turns for furtherance 
and consolation. What, now, is Wotan’s real plight, his essential 
fault? In the attempt to be candid with himself and with the 
child who had sprung full-armed from his brain, Wotan makes 
no confession which shall imply lack of wisdom or virtue, even 
when his economic and ethical notions seem to show a certain 
want of intellectual and moral earnestness; Wotan’s confession 
of imperfection is to the effect that he is wanting in freedom and 
joy; he is of all his creatures der unfreieste, der trauerigste. 
Brunhilde, the immoraliste, appreciates ‘her father’s plight, but 
thinks that all problems can be solved, all woes averted, by the 
simple act of seconding Siegmund in his approaching duel with 
the grim champion of the old law. If Wotan wants a transgressor 
he is here—in the hero who held so light the principles of eugenics 
and ethics; moreover, this hero has the advantage of being one 
who wills himself. Unfortunately Wotan has not the will to the 
deed ; he confesses that there is a strain of passivism in his blood, 
whence he is essentially Schopenhauerian and will-less. His Sieg- 
mund is only a bit better off for the will-to-power, for his sword 
is resistless before the touch of Wotan’s spear. Even in this vic- 
tory over irreligion Wotan seems dissatisfied, whence he grimly 
awaits the coming of one like Siegfried, who, in the quest of his 
bride, will fear not the.point of Wotan’s spear. This true trans- 
gressor will be the friendly doer, in that he will of himself work 
out the irreligious deed for which Wotan himself has the wish 
but not the will. 

The banishment of Brunhilde, preluded by the music of the 
Valkyries’ Ride, postluded by superb Fire Music, emphasizes the 
esthetic quality in an operatic work whose philosophical ideas are 
here being analyzed ; nevertheless, the art does not overcome the 
thought. Brunhilde justifies her act in defending Siegmund by 
pointing out that she was loyal to the wish, if not to the will, of 
Wotan, and so cogent is her irreligious logic that Wotan consents 
to her wish that, as a mortal, marriageable woman, she be so fenced 
with flames that her woes shall be heroic enough to brave the for- 
bidding fire. With the promise of his coming, the freer-than-the- 
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god, who shall fear neither spear’s point nor fire’s flame, Brun- 
hilde consents to her fate: 

In the midst of this flourish of irreligious arms Wagner re 
fuses to depart from essential principles of religion as such; the 
Siegfried who is superior to both Siegmund the anxious and 
Wotan the scrupulous is still religious in that his chief function 
is that of Redeemer. Siegfried’s work, with its signs of strenn- 
osity and ferocity, may be a strange one, but at heart it is g 
world-deed of redemptive worth, eine erlésende Weltenthat. In 
dramatizing the deed of Siegfried, Wagner may have felt the in- 
herent limitations of the Saga which elsewhere serves his pur. 
poses so smoothly, or he may have lacked the mental energy to 
perfect the character of the man of the future; at any rate, the 
treatment of Siegfried is far from satisfactory. As Ibsen has 
little to say about that civilization of the future which is to char- 
acterize the “third empire,” except that the founder of it comes 
into being as “the man who wills himself,” so Wagner finds it im- 
possible to tell us just what the irreligionist of to-morrow will be 
like. Siegfried does mend an impossible sword, slay an irresistible 
dragon, kill a decrepit dwarf, and defy an aged deity; but have 
these performances anything of the world-redemptive about them? 
It is admitted that the same Siegfried was not wanting in spiritual 
qualities, for he could learn the language of birds, was contemptu- 
ous of gold, was “large of love and lacking in malice.” At this 
point the Messianic vision of Isaiah seems more august, more au- 
thentic. With the spirit of counsel and might, with a girdle 
righteous and faithful, the Messiah so smites the earth as to tame 
lion and leopard, pluck the fangs from asp and adder, and estab- 
lish a kingdom of peace and power. 

In departing from Christianity Wotan is ever nearer Bud- 
dhistic nihilism. After the banishment of Brunhilde, Wotan is no 
longer a worker, but only an onlooker in the world-scene; when 
Siegfried breaks his sword the annihilation is complete, and the 
god’s only concern is how to grapple with the metamalaria of care. 
As for Siegfried, in casting about for those exploits which shall 
authenticate his character as irreligious Superman he is as much 
the Wanderer as Wotan himself. Was Wagner beginning to feel 
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that the cause of anti-Christian irreligion was lost before it was 
won? His Siegfried can think of nothing better than hunting; 
he is easily duped when his newly made acquaintances offer him 
suspicious drinks; he forgets his beloved and his vows of loyalty 
and finally falls before the meanest of his adversaries. Brunhilde 
likewise seems to have deteriorated since she left Valhalla and 
quit her couch of flame ; she becomes the jealous, vengeful woman 
who does not hesitate to plot with a base Hagen for the death of 
her husband. Perhaps she atones for all this when she sacrifices 
herself upon the funeral pyre of her ill-starred mate, the one-time 
representative of master-morality ; like Wotan, she has become a 
nirvanistic pessimist, for her enlightenment leads her to renounce 
the world, release the ravens of renunciation, and counsel Wotan 
to seek rest in the eternal nothingness of a ruined world. Thus 
it was a complete oblivescence, prefigured in Siegfried’s temporary 
lapse of memory, which becomes the symbol of the final opera of 
the Ring. 

Wagner was always religious, as Renan was toujours semt- 
nariste and Nietzsche somewhat Christian. The pessimism and 
redemptionism of Tannhiuser and Lohengrin did not depart from 
him even when his Wotan makes his bravest attempts to come out 
from under the law. In Tristan and Isolde much of the old force- 
fulness of the Ring reappears; indeed, Wagner went to work upon 
the later opera, with its Buddhism, before the earlier and more 
irreligious work was completed, so that the strength of the Ring 
goes forth into Tristan and Isolde, while the weakness of the latter 
is anticipated in Wotan’s pessimism and passivism. In the case 
of Tristan, Wagnerites are in the habit of threading their way 
through the ideals of the drama guided by the symbolism of light- 
darkness, life-death, as though the poet, convinced of the futility 
which accompanies all human striving, were advancing the claims 
of negation. Much of Wagner’s meaning may be gathered from 
this simple method of hermeneutics, but not all. If the intention 
of the lovers was to drink the fatal cup, der Todes-Trank, it was 
the love-potion, der tiickische Trank, which actually touched their 
lips, for which reason the pessimism of the play is strong and fiery 
while the submission of the lovers is joyous and affirmative. 
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The character of this religious submissiveness appears again 
in Wagner’s conception of the World-All into which the lovers 
would rashly plunge; now, the Wagnerian interpretation of the 
All may hardly be called orthodox Buddhism. It is undeniable 
that Wagner’s art as such was possessed of the negativistic, re- 
nunciatory ideal; the gold must be cast into the Rhine, life and 
love thrown into the whirlpool of the World’s-Driving; but to 
renounce gold is not to repudiate love, and to negate individuation 
is not to obliterate passion. The surging flood which invites Tris- 
tan and Isolde seems a bit warm and tropical, while the amorous 
sinking and drowning is more an intoxication than an annihila- 
tion. The quality of Buddhism was such as to enlist the sympathy 
of Nietzsche, who meted out to Tristan the praise he had bestowed 
upon the Ring but could not allot to Parsifal; in Nietzsche’s mind 
the “renunciation” of the love-pair, far from being that of Nir- 
vana, was so much “orgiastic self-annihilation.” Nevertheless, 
there is something like pure renunciationism in this opera; the 
German of Wagner responds to it, hence we observe such ex- 
pressions as Welten-entronnen, Ur-vergessen, Welt-Athem, and 
other pantheistic terms. With the Slavonic mind both language 
and life accept the nihilistic invitation of the Sanskrit mind, and 
if Wagner could not come closer to the elder religion it was be 
cause his national genius placed him two removes from its source, 
To enhance the Buddhistic ideal of pessimistic renunciationism, 
Wagner makes good use of the contrast between night and day, 
whence the lovers condemn the day as hateful, malicious. Lovers 
in operas and dramas have a habit of doing this, as in the well- 
known case of Romeo and Juliet, who condemn the lark-heralded 
dawn, but the Wagnerian duo denounce day because its light 
stands for life, while they are devoted to death and night. If 
they still cling to each other, and thus refuse to enter the Naughr 
alone, they are willing to suffer together a common annihilation ; 
in one consciousness they seek a death in which they shall be 
divided—ohne Nennen, ohne Trennen. The ethical import of this 
poetic nirvanism appears in the nonresistance adopted by Tristan 
when he is attacked by the king’s servant; King Mark shows his 
Buddhistic idealism when he refuses to harbor resentment toward 
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the pair who have so wronged him. Even the rapacious 
Siegfried was enough the Buddhist to be wanting in malice—ledig 
des Neides. Wagner is thus the religionist in the midst of both 
his skeptical irreligion and his pantheistic nihilism. 

From naive religiousness revealed in Tannhiuser and Lohen- 
grin, the atheism and anarchism of such characters as Wotan and 
Siegfried, Wagner advances to a semi-Buddhistic conception of 
self-effacement as revealed in Tristan and Isolde. The consum- 
mation of his religious philosophy appears in Parsifal, where 
a fragment of his older Christianism is welded to a more complete 
notion of Buddhism. The three acts of Parsifal indicate as many 
world-orders: the first is Christian and Germanic, the second 
Buddhistic and Hindu, the last seems to synthesize the ideals of 
the two orders when the hero returns from the Oriental world to 
realize his new ideals in the Christian order whose ideals he had 
not at first understood. In place of the Buddhistic ideal of Nir- 
vana the ideal of sympathistic enlightenment is now in the fore 
ground. If the idea of Parsifal, the Pure Fool, was taken from 
Christian tradition, the education of the youth was brought about 
Buddhistically, even when a study of. Christ and Saint John 
might have worked to the same intellectual end. 

In the midst of the mild qualities of the Unenlightened the 
more vigorous qualities of his constitution are often overlooked, 
yet a careful consideration of Parsifal’s attributes will not fail to 
reveal him as a second Siegfried. Where Siegfried knew no fear 
Parsifal knew no pity ; these two primary passions which, accord- 
ing to Aristotle, are to be cleansed by means of tragedy, were thus 
the property of the two Wagnerian ideals. If one is inclined to 
think Parsifal weak because he killed nothing more than a swan 
where Siegfried slew his dragon, let it be remembered that while 
the killing of the Wagnerian Wurm may have involved more phvys- 
ieal courage, the killing of a suffering swan demands more im- 
moralistic strength, a more profound sense of cruelty. The 
“foolish” quality of Parsifal, then, is to be understood in the light 
of a youthful consciousness which knows no pity. In the same 
manner Parsifal’s failure to comprehend the sacrament of the 
Lord’s Supper is due to nothing else than an inherent hardness 
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which has no ideational capacity for the notion of suffering. To 
enlighten the Pure Fool, the Pure Fool must himself feel sorrow; 
then through sympathy he may become enlightened. 

With Parsifal both intellect and will must know sorrow; then 
both enlightenment and redemption will follow as natural conse- 
quences. Always a pessimist at heart, Wagner has changed from 
a wistful belief in the optimism of joy to a firm faith in the su- 
premacy of sorrow. Wotan fails because he knows not joy; 
Parsifal succeeds the moment he learns sorrow. If pleasure spells 
strength for the flesh, pain means power for the spirit. Wotan 
is ineffectual because his veins are not swelled with joy; Parsifal 
has no work because his soul has not felt the mystic touch of sor- 
row. In all his operas Wagner clings to the idea of vicarious 
salvation. Elizabeth saves Tannhiiuser; Senta, the Flying Dutch- 
man; Siegfried, Wotan; Brunhilde, Siegfried. Now, according 
to Buddhistic eschatology, the salvation of the individual soul is 
to be accomplished by the soul itself; the “saviour” may instruct 
and inspire, but salvation is the work of the self upon the self. 
With Kantian Christianity, with Goethean pantheism, the ipses- 
istic ideal of salvation obtains, although with Faust Womanhood 
Eternal is not wholly removed from the act which redeems the 
hero. In the New Testament both ideals are indicated, and while 
the greater weight of emphasis is laid upon the idea of vicarious 
salvation, the teaching of Christ and the preaching of the apostles 
did not fail to inculcate the maxim, “Save yourselves from this 
untoward generation.” For Wagner the vicarious ideal was 
supreme, so that the Buddhistic principle of sympathistic enlight- 
enment received a Christian application. 

In the case of Parsifal the opera would work more convince 
ingly had not the hero taken up the role of redeemer. Amfortas 
and Kundry did, indeed, stand in need of superior assistance, but 
was there anything in the experience of Parsifal which was.calcu- 
lated to qualify him for such a severe task as that of vicarious 
salvation? The touch of sorrow which Parsifal acquires at the 
woman’s lips was scarcely calculated to acquaint him with grief, 
while the all-curing spear was no “Roman’s spear from Golgotha.” 
With the vinegared sponge thrust to his lips and the spear in his 
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side, the Galilean makes a more august impression than this dilet- 
tant in suffering. At the same time, Parsifal works out his the 
ology with such rapidity that he has no opportunity to indulge in 
that deep reflectiveness which meant so much to Gautama. Per- 
haps Wagner was satisfied with his “redeemer,” but it is doubtful 
whether Parsifal could have solaced the religious sense of want 
peculiar to Dante or Milton, to Strindberg or George Moore. 

Shall we not conclude, then, that Wagner’s pessimism is 
lacking in power and logical consistency? Furthermore, will not 
the Wagnerite be more likely to prize Wotan and Siegfried than 
Tristan and Parsifal? But in spite of the fact that Wagner’s re- 
ligion is inferior to his irreligion, we can only be thankful that, 
in his attempt to effect a return to faith, he did not prate about 
social salvation, or indulge in the falsetto of “altruism.” Wagner 
was true to the individual and his inner life, and where he in- 
troduces the sympathistic it is with a sense of something Bud- 
dhistic, Christian, Russian. And, if the artist felt called upon to 
express a certain kind of economico-ethical nihilism, his negations 
never aimed at the destruction of that which is superior in man 
as such. 
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HEREIN IS A MARVELOUS THING 


Tue pioneers of this settlement were avowed infidels. And in 
fairness it should be chronicled that they were very decent people. 
But nearly all of the second and third generations were pretty 
wild and lawless. I fell in with several of the younger set one 
winter morning at a wolf hunt, and I rode home to dinner with 
the one who proved to be the accepted leader of the crowd in their 
excesses. His name was Oscar Randall, and he was the eldest of 
five stalwart sons living with their parents. Mr. and Mrs. Randall 
had come out from Kentucky, and with their grown-up sons made 
such a group (or rather herd) of human animals as is rarely on 
exhibition. The seven, with at least as many dogs, were housed 
in a two-roomed log cabin, while the stock—except their favorite 
horses, kept in a thatched stable—stood shivering behind straw 
stacks or under low, open sheds. My acquaintance widened until 
it embraced the whole community, nearly all of about the same 
type. And the acquaintance ripened, finally, to such friendliness 
that in the following spring I established a preaching appointment 
in the schoolhouse. They brought in a little, old, decrepit melo 
deon, and I contributed a package of second-hand Gospel Hymanals, 
and every fortnight through the summer on Sunday afternoons we 
had a really enjoyable service. 

All the while my heart went out with increasing longing to 
lead these people to a saving acquaintance with Christ. With 
this in view, at the approach of winter I announced that, on my 
next regular visit, I would begin a “protracted meeting,” holding 
“revival” services every evening. I requested them to bring 
lanterns to light the room, and said that there would be a collection 
every evening to pay for fuel. As soon as the congregation was 
dismissed an old gentleman took me aside and told me that I had 
made a mistake. The young men would resent any attempt to 
“get them converted.” On two former occasions they had broken 
up meetings; in one instance treating a Roman Catholic priest to 
a coat of tar and feathers, and at another time putting a Baptist 
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minister through the ice into a shallow pond. I reminded him of 
my friendly relations with the “boys”; but he replied that, while 
they liked me, and enjoyed coming together and singing on Sun- 
day afternoons, he was certain that they would not permit me to 
conduct a regular revival service there. He advised me by all 
means to withdraw the appointment, but I finally closed the in- 
terview by telling him that, while I appreciated the kind intent 
of his counsel and warning, I had already given the subject very 
deliberate and prayerful consideration, and I saw no way now, 
having publicly committed myself to the project, but to put their 
good nature and my Master’s good will to the test. 

The test came on the first Tuesday evening. As I entered the 
schoolhouse I found it filled, mostly with young people, and for 
the first time there was a strong odor of tobacco smoke. I walked 
forward to the little platform, and as I turned about I faced Oscar 
Randall, with a young woman, on the front seat. The little bench 
was not over eight inches high, and his right knee, crossed over 
the other, was nearly on a level with his chin. Without taking 
the big black cigar from his lips he addressed me in the most pro- 
fane and obscene language. I paid no attention to him till I had 
opened the Bible. Then, stepping to the front of the platform, 
within four feet of him, I said, “Oscar, this is God’s Word, and 
while I read it I want you to keep quiet.” While he felt for his 
revolver he poured out a perfect torrent of threats and abuse, but 
his long body was so doubled up that he could not draw his gun, 
and while he was untangling his legs and getting upon his feet, 
the young woman at his side, thinking that I was also armed and 
had him at a disadvantage, threw her arms about his neck and 
begged me not to kill him. This was very embarrassing to the 
desperado, and I took quick advantage of the situation. “Oscar,” 
I said, “this young lady wants you to be quiet. Don’t you, Miss 
Roscoe ?” 

“Yes! yes!” she cried. “Oscar, let’s go. Please take me 
home !”” 

He took her by the arm and dragged her down the aisle. As he 
encountered the gaze of a score of his companions, among whom 
he was the acknowledged leader, his face flamed with mortifica- 
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tion and resentment. At the door he rallied, and, interspersed 
with the most awful oaths, shouted his defiance: 

“I am going to take this woman home. When I get back, you 
may have your choice between being ridden on a rail or anchored 
out in the creek.” 

A half dozen of his comrades followed him out. I have no 
recollection of what filled the next three quarters of an hour. My 
mind, of course, was occupied with this dilemma in which I had 
placed myself. I was, in fact, at my wits’ end. I knew that band 
of ruffians had so terrorized the community that there was but 
One who could possibly help me. I wanted to get his ear before 
Oscar got back. I wanted to get my ear so close to his lips that 
he could whisper to me. There was one chance for me to slip, 
for two precious minutes, into a “secret place.” There was a 
solitary professor of religion in the room. I had never heard his 
voice in prayer, but as the last hymn was being sung I turned to 
him and asked him to close the meeting with a short petition. 
What passed his lips I knew nothing about. I crept up to the 
Mercy Seat with my own affairs. And now there was no answer 
so long as these affairs were mine—so long as my feelings, my 
reputation, my prospects, or even my life were in my thought. 
But the instant that, at the suggestion and by the help of the Holy 
Spirit, I cast these aside I was assured that God had the situation 
in his own control. Nothing could intervene now to defeat his 
purpose to save these people. Whatever came to me, he was to 
be glorified in it. Then I had one of the spiritual triumphs of my 
life. I was endued, certainly, with the real “martyr spirit.” I did 
not care what might come to me. Indeed, I rejoiced at the thought 
that I might be found worthy to suffer torture and shame, and 
death perhaps, that through me his glory might shine forth. I 
arose with my spirit at perfect rest, but with my faculties singu- 
larly alert. Mr. Randall was there, and remembering the generous 
hospitality of which these people make a practice and a boast, I 
stepped up to him and told him, quietly but decisively, that I was 
going home with him. He was a rather well-meaning man, of that 
rough sort; but he did not hesitate to put in very strenuous ob 
jections. 
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“Why, after what Oscar has said and done, that would be like 
putting your head right into the lion’s mouth.” 

“No, Mr. Randall,” I answered, “I could not escape if I tried, 
and I would not try if I knew I could. I am not going to fight, 
and I am not going to run away. I will not involve you in this 
affair, but I want the chance to show these boys, if they insist upon 
carrying out their designs, how a Christian man may face such 
things.” 

While we talked the company had dispersed, and we mounted 
and rode, alone, out to his cabin, two miles away. We found the 
four younger boys sitting with their mother about the big sheet- 
jron stove. They had evidently brought tidings of the trouble, and 
her surprise was great as I entered the room. But I “made myself 
welcome.” “All I needed was a blanket on the floor in a corner, 
and, as it was getting late, we had best have family prayers right 
away.” 

That was too presumptuous for any of them to submit to, and 
as I knelt at my chair I heard the five men spitting on the hot 
stove to express their contempt of the proceeding. 

Mrs. Randall having brought me a thick blanket, the parents 
‘and two of the sons passed out into the other apartment. The two 
who remained showed no inclination to retire, and for the next half 
hour we sat in a group talking about dogs and horses, deer and 
buffalo, foxes and wolves, and other such edifying topics. There 
was a creaking step at the door. That was what I was waiting 
for, and I heard it without a conscious flutter of excitement. I 
had no doubt that they had come for me, and I listened for other 
steps, for voices. There was a jerk at the latch string, the door 
swung open, and in stepped Oscar—alone. He was covered with 
snow. As he halted to stamp his feet I gave him a cheerful, 
friendly greeting: “Hello, Oscar! Is it snowing?” I could have 
knocked him down with a feather—with a snowflake. He had not 
known that I was there. 

He sat down where the big stove hid his face from me and 
answered not a word. My wits were at work. There were two 
beds in the room, and I guessed that Oscar slept alone. I could 
sleep on the floor, with my head in my saddle, but, at the same 
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price, my habit was to lie in a bed. Indeed, I had become pos. 
sessed, suddenly, with a very strong inclination to sleep that night 
with Oscar Randall. “Oscar,” I said, “you and I are such good 
friends that I think we might sleep together. Which of these is 
your bed?” There was no reply; but one of the others, who sat 
facing me, winked and pointed to the front corner. Then I knew 
that I had a friend there. Perhaps hardly that, but the big brother 
had bullied the whole family until it had become monotonous, and 
this one, now, was enjoying his humiliation. I got up, so as to 
look over the stove at the grim and silent man, and said, “Come, 
Oscar, let us go to bed.” As he did not respond, I felt of the two 
beds, and of course selected the one that I knew was his. I knelt 
down beside it and “said my prayers,” like a good Christian, 
(But this was mostly to show them how good Christians are sup- 
posed to behave at bedtime.) I slipped off my outer garments, 
crept in over against the wall, and fell asleep. Awakening later, 
I found that he was my bedmate. 

There were two feet of snow in the morning, and more com- 
ing. The house was in an uproar—the five sons bombarding their 
father with curses and he firing back oaths as from a gatling gun. 
It was some time before I discovered the cause of the turmoil : they 
had no big sled for ‘hauling wood and other stuff on the snow, and 
it was the father’s fault. They had cut a set of “natural crooks” 
of elm for runners, but he had neglected to have them framed up; 
and here they were, with a terrible snowstorm on, and the wagon 
shop two miles away. The only way, now, was to dig through 
to the village and carry the runners on their shoulders. Hence all 
this warm-hot conversation. 

But I proposed a better way: “Put the runners together our- 
selves.” “What?” “Yes, without a bolt, or spike, or nail, or 
screw.” “No tools.” 

Axes they had, of course, and a buck-saw, and we found a 
three-fourth inch bit. After breakfast we cleared the room for a 
shop, piling one bed on top of the other and the table on top of 
both. Then, with pieces of wood and timber picked up about the 
premises, we went at it. Here is where my early training with 
tools availed. Everybody “worked,” even “father.” We set the 
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“bobs” up; put in the “reach,” and in good time before dinner we 
ran the firm, serviceable sled out into the snow and put in the 
“pole” from the big wagon. All with wooden pins. Not a bit of 
jron except the “king bolt.” We were so pleased and so proud of 
our “Yankee bobsled” that after dinner we drove to town to show 
it off; digging our way through the snow banks. Not one word 
was spoken, by anyone, of the incident of the night before. How 
long ago it seemed ! 

The first person to be gloriously saved was Mr. Randall, who 
arose the following evening and confessed that he was seized with 
a conviction of his sins as he spat on the stove that night to show 
his spite and scorn of religion, And when, three weeks afterward, 
I organized a society there, I appointed Oscar, with whom “old 
things had passed away and all things had become new,” the 


leader of the class. 
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GARDENS AND A GARDEN LOVER 


Tue greatest things that ever happened in the world hap- 
pened in a garden. It was thus the world began. God made a 
man and placed him in a garden which he had fitted for him, and 
we call it Paradise. Jesus and John paint pictures of what lies 
at the end of human pilgrimage, and they tell us that when we 
brush the dust from travel-stained garments and wash from our 
eyes the sleep of death in the cool waters of life’s crystal stream, it 
will be in a garden in a sinless and painless land which they call 
Paradise. There are the leaves of balm which are for the heal- 
ing of the nations; there are the rivers of delight, there the trees 
of life. Garden of peace and rest, of bloom and fruit, of joy and 
’ life, thornless and painless and happy, swing thy gates for me! 

Every nation has its own garden, with its characteristic plants 
and flowers and gracious order. Among the seven wonders of the 
world were the gardens built by Nebuchadnezzar two millenniums 
and a half ago. They were his tribute of love to his home-sick 
queen. From Media he had brought her, and her heart yearned 
for the hills and flowers of her own land; so he raised the famous 
pensile gardens in the midst of the crowded city, where they rose, 
terrace on terrace, one hundred feet above the level of the street, 
supported by massive piers. The builder’s art gave them grace and 
beauty and rare plants and flowers delighted the beholder with 
color and fragrance. Reservoirs were supplied with water from 
the river and from fountain and rills the pearly drops trickled 
down to nourish the plants under the beating sun. The politicians 
and money-changers plied their crafts in the great, cool corridors 
beneath, and Dr. Wheeler reminds us that for once the husband- 
men and farmers were “on top.” Will you ever forget the glorious 
gardens of Damascus as you saw them first from the slopes of 
Anti-Lebanon and later passed through them under the shadow of 
the great damask rose trees and enjoyed the perfume of the 
wondrous flowers of the East? There they stand on the banks 
of the Abana, and it is small wonder that when Mohammed first 
looked at them he wheeled his horse and, turning away, said, “It 
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is given to man to enter Paradise but once, I seek my Paradise 
above.” Have you ever walked in the gardens of Egypt? No 
one who has roamed along the paths of the Khedive’s garden can 
ever forget their charm. The smell of the clambering jessamine 
comes across the years like the perfume of Araby the Blest, and if 
one could bask in that sunshine and be bathed in that perfume he 
would almost be willing to pay tribute to the Khedive. What 
gardens are found in the “Flowery Kingdom”—gardens of in- 
finite variety of hill and valley, of rock and grotto, crowned by the 
glorious chrysanthemum. And there are the Dutch gardens, with 
their detail and ornamentation. Strange that a Dutchman should 
grow lunatic over a flower—and yet they are the men who pay two 
thousand dollars for a tulip bulb and scatter blossoms to the end 
of the earth. You have seen the German gardens, where fact and 
fancy grow side by side, where the practical and the esthetic rub 
shoulders; and you have marveled at the Italian gardens, where 
lilies and marbles stand side by side and where the gardener’s 
shears prune off the excesses of nature until even the flowers look 
as though they had passed under the sculptor’s hand. Under the 
shadow of the Alhambra lie the Spanish gardens planted by the old 
Moors, half Asiatic, half African, wholly beautiful and magnifi- 
cent. Yonder are the English gardens, with greensward two cen- 
turies in the making, and box lining the gravel paths, and a little 
house keeping watch by the road on which was spent what money 
was left after the garden was done! 

I hope you have had at some time in your life an old-fashioned 
garden with a sundial in the center, with regal hollyhocks and 
sweet perennials and gay marigolds and nasturtiums. I hope it was 
the garden of your childhood, and that you are still able to say, 


I remember an old garden with its lilies fair and tall, 
But the saints who walked within it I remember best of all 


I hope that there you learned lessons of the providence of God 
which you will never forget. Thomas Edward Brown sings, in 
that little poem we often quote, 

Not God! in gardens, when the eve is cool? 


Nay, but I have a sign; 
*Tis very sure God walks in mine. 
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One can appreciate the spirit of John Fiske when he tells us that 
as he walked among his flowers he often thought of Linnzus, who 
as he saw the unfolding of the blossom of a rose bowed his head 
and said he felt that God was passing by. 

There is no business quite as satisfying as the cultivation of 
one’s garden, and no word of six letters that concentrates more 
of health, comfort, and satisfaction than the word garden. 

What a lover of nature Jesus was. There is a great con- 
trast between him and Paul. Paul was city-bred. He got his 
education and did his work in the great centers of population and 
trade. He almost never draws an illustration from nature, and 
when he does he is not so successful in his application as to make 
us wish that they were more. But Jesus was cradled in Nazareth 
and as a boy frequented the white chalk cliffs of his native town 
and roamed among the beauties of Esdraelon. Jesus was not a 
scientist, and he does not seem especially impressed with the im- 
mensities of God’s power. He never said, “When I consider thy 
heavens, the moon and the stars, which thou hast ordained; what 
is man that thou art mindful of him?’ But he did talk of the 
birds and the flowers, of the patient care of the shepherd for his 
sheep. He praised the lily for glory passing Solomon’s. 

The scarlet martagon decks herself still, 
Mindful of his high words, in red and gold 
To meet the step of summer. Cyclamens 
Lift their pale heads to see if he will pass; 
And amaryllis and white hyacinths 

Pour from their pearly vases spikenard forth 
Lest he should come unhonored. In his paths 
Still, as of old, the lowly crocus spreads 

A golden carpet for him; and the birds— 
Small almoners of heaven, as once he said, 


Who fall not unregarded—trill their hymns 
Of lively love and thanks in every thorn. 


We should not get the reason of his love for nature nor his mes- 
sage to us out of it if we did not halt for a little to listen to his 
teachings out of the garden. He teaches us in his own life the 
helpfulness of nature. When the burden is more than he can 
bear and the crowds oppress him sore, he goes apart from the city 
and the crowd into the mountain fastnesses or to the pebbled 
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beach. He reminds us that nature is our mother, that she takes 
us like little children and feeds us. We do well to remember the 
* great lesson that the wealth of the world is not made by its 
factories or its merchants, it is the gift of God. The prosperity 
of our country is not settled in Wall Street, but in the cornfields 
and wheat fields of the West. Let no man who walks a garden or 
a pavement fail to remember that for the city and country, youth 
and age, there is Christ’s law of the harvest. We grow impatient, 
but nature should teach men to wait. Oaks do not grow in a night, 
and it takes God a thousand years to grow a redwood tree. Let 
your ambition be cooled, and quiet your maddening haste, as you 
remember how God waits for his harvests. It is first the blade and 
then the stalk and then the full corn in the ear. Look at the lilies, 
they do not weave their own coats nor dress their hair, but the 
looms of God are weaving for them purple rarer than Solomon 
knew. And then he teaches patience in the certainty of the har- 
vest. The seed cast into the furrow may seem to be thrown away, 
but one day it will pay its debts. The farmer casts his corn into 
the earth and he has faith. Jesus said of himself, “There shall be 
wonderful dividends out of my life.” The corn will not grow 
except it die, and he could wait for the great harvest of his flesh. 

Nothing seemed quite so comforting to him who loved the 
garden as the blessed fact that every flower and every bird was 
under his Father’s care. The flowers he nourished and the birds 
he fed and guided on their trackless way, and shall he not care 
for you, O ye of little faith? So it comes to pass that He who 
loved the garden is the lover of men, and He who nourished the 
life there is fain to make every flower and every bird a minister of 
inspiration, of comfort, and of faith. 
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A TWENTIETH-CENTURY PROPHET AND APOSTLE 
Strvester Horne, M.G., M.P. 


I. Ly Boston papers, 19th September, 1911, this dispatch 
was published : 

M——. The liquor interests in this town have such control that 
they cannot be dislodged, according to the Rev. ——- ——, of the Meth- 
odist Church here, who to-day announced that he will give up his fight 
to prevent the sale of liquor on Sundays. .. . “Business men have come 
to me,” he said, “and said that if I antagonized liquor men I would ruin 


their businesses. . . . I have appealed in vain to the selectmen, and I am 
weary of the whole controversy.” 


Having been threatened by the Gates of Hell in the name of 
“Business,” the man of God succumbed. Called by the Omnipo- 
tent to fight the devil and all his works at least within the bounds 
and precincts of his “charge,” the preacher unbuckled his armor, 
laid down his sword, weary of the whole controversy. Doubtless 
the Methodist Church in M had been too much disturbed 
by a preacher who “meddles in politics.” People had resented 
criticisms of this parson who prostituted his pulpit to denuncia- 
tions of official anarchy and who made insistent demands for en- 
forcement of laws against the saloon. Too many antagonisms had 
been aroused by his sensational preaching. The “selectmen” had 
protested against interference with their functions. Their argu- 
ment was this: “You can’t enforce law against public opinion” ; 
adroitly ignoring two facts: first, that the law is the crystallized 
and organic expression of public opinion; second, that they have 
sworn to enforce law and maintain order in M . They 
were like poor old Aguecheek in the comedy, or a pile of salt in a 
rainstorm, or chaff which the wind drives away, and the citizens 
of M , terrorized by the “liquor interests,” had not nerve 
enough to impeach them, and, robbed of their powers inherent in 
the name of “representative government,” had not the right to 
recall them. Civil government in M had bankrupted ; there 
was nothing left for the benefit of creditors. The mob had hand- 
cuffed the magistrate. Authority had been reduced to zero. 
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The pulpit having been silenced and the magistracy crushed, 
one asks, “By whom ?” 

By “Business.” 

Bankers, grocers, dry-goods merchants, furniture dealers, 
tailors, and all other vendors for profit combined with the liquor 
interests to thwart assaults upon the saloon. A subtle commercial 
panic spread. Foundations of the town’s trade were threatened. 
The economic and industrial superstructure swayed. Catas- 
trophe hung imminent in the September skies. Poverty—pauper- 
ism—grass in the streets—decay—rags! Stores closed. Assign- 
ments ! 

How was this coup accomplished ¢ 

By the banks. The “liquor interests” have representatives 
on boards of bank directors. They combine to shake credit of a 
“temperance” man; threaten to do business elsewhere. As banks 
cannot do business without other people’s money, the directors of 
the M banks advised the Rev. Mr. ’s supporters to 
withdraw from the campaign for enforcement of Sunday closing 
laws. These “supporters” were dependent upon the banks. Un- 
able to do a great deed, speak a great, heroic word, and least of 
all able to endure suffering, the business men of M bent— 
crawled—groveled. They were Christians, but they could not 
“stand”; Protestants, but they could not “stand.” They waited 
upon the minister and reported the banks’ alternative. When 
Savonarola was offered a red hat he scorned the Pope; when 
threatened he turned his face full upon the foe. The problem 
was to turn this adamant into clay—to compel this virile soul to 
emasculate itself. Savonarola, regarding himself as a prophet, 
deemed it his duty to “stand.” The minister in M. was not 
a “prophet.” His “standing in Conference” was imperiled. Be- 
sides, there were his wife, his son in the university, his daughter at 
college, his insurance premiums. If “changed,” where could he 
go? Prudence demands concessions. If “business” in M 
is imperiled by a Quixotic assault upon the liquor interests, it is 
the evident duty of a rash pulpit to abandon the fight—to with- 
draw from a controversy which means disaster to “trade.” 
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The preacher surrendered, forgetting “‘the gates of hell shall 
not prevail.” 

II. In contrast with his fiasco put the career of Silvester 
Horne, minister of the gospel in Tottenham Court Road Church, 
and Member from Ipswich in the Imperial Parliament. Light 
is accentuated by shadow! 

When Mr. Horne became minister of Tottenham Court Road 
Chureh—Whitefield Memorial—its policy had culminated in a 
debt and paralysis. The debt produced death. How to remove the 
debt? How to restore the church? To understand the situation 
Mr. Horne commenced his work by a series of pastoral visits at 
night, under protection of the police. He saw—hell upon earth, 
terrific, defiant, dominant, under the shadow of his own church, 
in spite of a thousand years of Christianity in England. Hell pro- 
tected by the police; for he observed that his guide and protector 
saw—or did not see—but made no arrests. Hell organized and 
in possession. He saw certain “coffee-vans” on the pavements; 
apparently harmless, but in the shadows of each there were rob- 
beries, assaults, murders. One of these vans stood on the pavement 
in front of his church. The van occupied the church’s pavement 
because the church was asleep. Thus also the police authorities. 
But Mr. Horne was awake. He threatened a campaign of pub- 
licity and the vans all along Tottenham Court Road vanished. Op- 
posite the church stood a public-house which ministered to appetite 
for drink and animal passion. Mr. Horne organized a system of 
espionage from the towers of his church and the public-house went 
out of business. Horne’s heroism became magnetic; it created a 
constituency of brave men who were also good. All sorts of re- 
forms were undertaken and accomplished. Whitefield Church 
had became “militant,” a fighting church; a terror to evil works. 
It entered the lists against the liquor traffic; against a parasitic 
landlordism; wherever it saw the uplifted head of a wrong it 
delivered a blow. Of course the preacher was threatened. Anony- 
mous letters in red ink flowed in through the post. He was ad- 
vised to go slow, very slow ; to create no antagonisms, to preach the 
gospel of Jesus Christ and administer the sacraments in the con- 
gregation, to visit the sick and bury the dead, to solemnize mar 
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riage and teach the children the catechism. “You can’t make men 
moral by law. You can’t reform men by statute—least of all, the 
police. You can’t control appetite by ordinance.” It was im- 
possible to deny the truth of these deterrent observations of the 
ultraconservative. Mr. Horne did not attempt to controvert them. 
He was called to do battle with the Gates of Hell in the name of 
God, and he continued to fight, although the police finally withdrew 
and the authorities became inert. 

There was this difference between the minister of the church 
in M and the minister of the church on Tottenham Court 
Road: one forgot “the gates of hell shall not prevail”; the other 
remembered. One forgot the mission of the church; the other re- 
membered. One thought of himself; the other thought of the 
kingdom of God. Perhaps personality counts for much. If 
Silvester Horne had been appointed to M he would have 
fought the liquor interests until the bishop removed him. There 
would have been a “place” for him somewhere, some “Bethany” 
where conservatism had gone to seed. In the meantime he would 
not grow weary of the “controversy.” Horne himself accounted 
for his success on the theory that he preached a gospel which is 
simple and definite. When he undertook a campaign he dis- 
tributed thousands of copies of the Gospel according to Matthew. 
This contains the sermon on the mount, the manifesto of the king- 
dom of God. It is better for such a campaign than the whole 
Bible; infinitely better than the Song of Solomon, which bears the 
seal of Venus; or of Job, which suggests doubts. The ministry 
of the pulpit became a ministry of the hustings. Having preached 
politics in the pulpit, Horne preached the gospel on the stump and 
went into Parliament as a citizen who was a preacher; a minister 
of religion who was also a minister of civic rights. In America 
he would have lost caste as a minister. In England he was the 
idol of the people. As “M. P.” he was no less honored than as 
“M. G.” But in England a Right Reverend Father in God is a 
lord spiritual and member of the House of Lords; as minister of 
a free church Mr. Horne saw no incongruity between serving 
the people as maker of laws and serving the people as preacher of 
the gospel. Indeed, he felt that he could not preach the gospel 
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unless he could also make laws. For him the goal of preaching 
was identical with the goal of government, the establishment of the 
kingdom of God: universal equity, justice, and right; free play 
for the exercise of all capacities, faculties, and powers of men in 
the spirit of human brotherhood. 

It is not necessary to discuss his theory of the church, nor 
yet his theory of the state; it is only necessary to say that he stood 
for government by the governed, politics for the people, a coopera- 
tive commonwealth, a Christocratic democracy. He believed that 
government proceeds directly from the people—its powers being 
granted by the people and directly exercised for the general wel- 
fare. He had no personal ambition, for in a democracy the people 
rule. He was a representative of the people, not of any “interests.” 
He was fond of alluding to himself as the last of the Calvinists 
and saying that the political ideals of the Papal church are right; 
for he believed that politics ought to be moralized. In the United 
States he would be non grata in the dominant political parties, 
for, though the Bible is recognized as essential to the administra- 
tion of the oath of office, it has no place in the caucus. For him 
the nation was a “moral organism,” and he was a prophet of the 
nation because he was a prophet of the church. 
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CHILDE ROLAND TO THE DARK TOWER CAME—AN 
INTERPRETATION 


More than one great English poem has been inspired by 
some fragmentary utterance of Shakespeare. It is as if genius 
needed but the touch of genius to set the poetic torch aflame; as if 
the one poet finished the thought of the other. “Mariana in the 
Moated Grange,” that classic of loneliness, is one of such. From 
the brief words, “There, at the moated grange,” Tennyson has 
conjured a marvelous picture of utter desolation and decay ; a per- 
fect expression of absolute misery. Of similar origin, but greater 
from its heroic quality, is Robert Browning’s “Childe Roland to 
the dark tower came.” Beginning with the words of Edgar’s 
snatch of mad song in “Lear,” in this short poem he gives mag- 
nificent voice to all the nobility of all the heroes who have ever 
recklessly surrendered themselves to the truth that he who would 
save his life must lose it. Vainly does man strive to gain his life 
and keep it. In vain shall he listen to the sweet world-voices that 
cajole and flatter. They call him knight, and hero, but he knows 
that each applauded quest is not the quest. The dragons he slays 
are undoubtedly dragons; but he has not slain the beast. He has 
not yet met the monster with which the noblest of his peers fought 
their last and bravest fight. 

When, at last, after fruitless or meagerly fruitful adventure, 
he turns to the real, essential quest, the world’s applause is changed 
to sneers. Did he attack social evil, intemperance, corruption in 
government, or what not, he received his meed of applause. But 
when he turns aside from light quests, and inquires the way to the 
dark tower of his own heart’s sin, he becomes aware that the 
world’s applause has ceased and in the hush can hear the evil 
chuckle of “that hoary cripple, with malicious eye,” who imper- 
sonates all the sneers and all the bitter scorn of the Spirit of sin. 
The devil was not perturbed when the quest was outward; but 
now, when he turns his steps toward the very stronghold of sin, 
which is his own heart, he is chilled by the simulated glee of the 
evil powers, who are too wise to warn the knight of his danger, 
lest his courage be increased. 
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And what a wretched country does this knight discover his 
own heart’s depths to be! “Such starved ignoble nature!” No 
scene of beauty relieves the horrid barrenness of that plain. “As 
for the grass, it grew as scarce as hair in leprosy.” Doubts of the 
quest come like hornets to torture him. To his fevered mind 
come visions of friends of other days; noble men, but men who— 
was it that they were too wise /—never went on such desperate 
quest as this. 

I fancied Cuthbert’s reddening face 
Beneath its garniture of curly gold, 
Dear fellow, till I almost felt him fold 
An arm in mine. 
Had it not been better to have followed Cuthbert? But to what 
end came Cuthbert ¢ 
Alas, one night’s disgrace! 
Out went my heart’s new fire and left it cold. 
But still the Tempter speaks : 
Giles, then the soul of honor—there he stands 
Frank as ten years ago when knighted first. 
What honest man should dare (he said) he durst. 
Yes, Giles was noble. But— 
Good—but the scene shifts—faugh! what hangman hands 
Pin to his breast a parchment? 

The test of a knight is his constancy to righteousness ; Cuth- 

bert and Giles had endured—but not to the end. 

Better this present than a past like that; 

Back, therefore, to my darkening path again! 
Better had Cuthbert known the evil of his heart; better had Giles 
searched his soul for sin! 

More horrid grows the way; the “sudden little river” that 
flowed by, 


So petty, yet so spiteful! All along 
Low scrubby alders kneeled down over it; 
Drenched willows flung them headlong in a fit 

Of mute despair, a suicidal throng; 

The river that had done them all the wrong, 
Whate’er that was, rolled by, deterred no whit. 


Was ever such a country of Destruction since Christian ran from 
it crying, “Life, life, eternal life!” 
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All adventures heretofore had ordered paths leading in and 
out; here was no path. The world has no map for the depths of 
the soul; only a sneer for “mystics and pietists” who would fain 
explore it. Yet here is the veritable country which no man has 
surveyed. 

The dusk of evening thickens ; and in the gloom the knight can 
discern encircling hills like great beasts resting on their haunches 
as if to mock him. And look: there in the midst, shrouded in 
gloom, ugly with all the horrid sin of all the generations of men, 
stands the tower itself: 

The round squat turret, blind as the fool’s heart. 
Now has the knight, after a life of struggle, arrived at his supreme 
moment. The mockery and warnings of the world come to him 
like the ringing of a mighty bell; peal upon peal, increasing to 
deafening noise, rings its doleful tolling: 

Names in my ears 
Of all the lost adventurers my peers— 
How such a one was strong, and such was bold, 


And such was fortunate, yet each of old 
Lost, lost! one moment knelled the woe of years. 


All the world mocks him; tells him of the noble souls who, 
though noble, had not dared this quest. Shall he hope to win? 
Was ever man able to conquer the stronghold of his own heart’s 
secret sin? But this knight is of the true chivalry; he will not be 
frightened from the quest. 


I saw them and I knew them all; and yet 
Dauntless the slug-horn to my iips I set, 
And blew: “Childe Roland to the dark tower came.” 


In the battle of life the final and culminating quest is that 
of holiness; the conquest of the citadel of sin. To this battle the 
earnest soul must surely come. The world scoffs and leers at us 
and prophesies our ruin. “Is anyone perfect? Fools, that would 
engage in so impossible, so chimerical, so forlorn.a quest!” Yet 
are we true mystics; knights of sanctity ; and shall we shrink from 
the conquest of the Dark Tower ? 


As. . yhhte 
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NOTES AND DISOUSSIONS 


THE OLD BOOK AND THE NEW MAN! 


THE Bible is an old book. In its earliest portions it is a very 
old book. Without entering at all into questions of historical crit- 
icism, it is safe to say that certain sections of the Old Testament were 
written at least fifteen hundred years before the birth of Christ, 
while the latest portions were produced several centuries before the 
dawn of the Christian era. The latest books of the New Testament 
were certainly written before the close of the first century after the 
birth of our Lord. The Bible, therefore, belongs to the oldest liter- 
ature of the world. Not only is the Bible a very old book, it is an 
unchanged and an unchanging book. The Old Testament, the sacred 
Scriptures of the Jewish nation, was preserved in its integrity with 
peculiar care. Following the Babylonian captivity a special order 
came into existence, the Order of the Scribes, whose function and 
duty it was to preserve the sacred text with fidelity and exactness, 
The rules under which these trained copyists worked were so strin- 
gent as to reduce mistakes and errors to the minimum. The detection 
of the slightest error on a page of the copyist’s work was sufficient 
to cause the entire page to be rejected. Under this system the sacred 
books were preserved as perfectly perhaps as could now be done 
through the modern art of printing. And as to the New Testament, 
we have such a wealth of early manuscript for comparison in produc- 
ing our modern versions that in all essentials we are assured that we 
have the writings of the original evangelists and of Paul, the great 
apostle to the Gentiles, as they came from their inspired pens. Noth- 
ing has been added to the sacred canon, and nothing will ever be 
added to it. It is an unchanged and an unchanging treasure of divine 
truth. Now over against this Old Book, this very old and unchanged 
and unchanging Bodk, stands the new man, the man of to-day; new 
not simply in the sense that he is the latest man, but new in the ele- 
ments of his thought and life. That we may see in what sense and 
to what extent the man of to-day is a new man it is only necessary for 
us to consider him in two or three aspects: 
~~ 1 By the late Dr. John T. McFarland. 
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I. The man of to-day is a new man in his intellectual life. The 
proof of this may be seen in the very subjects which constitute our 
modern education. The curriculum of the modern school includes 
many important subjects which were unknown to the ancient world. 
The whole body of material science is essentially a modern product, 
and these sciences now constitute an essential part of modern educa- 
tion. They have transformed the thought of the man of to-day and 
have made for him, as compared with the man of antiquity, a new 
heaven and a new earth. The world of antiquity was a very different 
world compared with the world in which we now live. It was a vast 
body resting upon mythical foundations, its surface an extended plane 
terminating in an encircling rim beyond which there was only depth 
of darkness. The modern science of geology has changed all this. 
The modern man has gone down to the foundations of the earth, he 
has traced the marvelous history of its development, and he turns its 
mighty strata as one turns the leaves of a book; and on their faces 
he reads the marvelous story which tells how the earth was made. 

And what a transformation has been wrought by the modern 
science of astronomy. It would be hardly possible to exaggerate the 
influence upon the human mind in the enlarged conception of the 
universe which this regal science has introduced. The sky that closed 
down over the man of antiquity was narrow and cramped. It was to 
him only a crystalline vault set with many points of light the nature 
of which he did not understand and which were only a few leagues 
above his head. Modern astronomy has dissolved this imprisoning 
vault and let the thought of man out into unlimited ranges. To the 
new man the earth is no fixed center, but a majestic globe moving 
about a sublime orbit; and the stars which to the man of antiquity 
seemed only lights set in the ceiling above him, and only a little be- 
yond his reach, have been resolved into far-off and almost immeasur- 
ably gigantic suns, each one a center of a revolving system and all 
bound together by the laws of a universe the confines of which the 
mightiest telescope cannot determine. And not only has the material 
universe to the mind of the new man been made indefinitely great in 
its extent, but matter for him has taken on an intensive meaning 
which it never had to the man of antiquity. Modern chemistry is 
as wonderful in its revealings of the internal mysteries and wonders 
of matter as astronomy in its unveiling of the unlimited magnitudes 
and distances and motions of the stellar world. To the modern man 
matter has ceased to be merely crass and common and coarse; the 
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merest clod is charged with a significance and mystery that is un- 
fathomable ; the microscope reveals a whole world of beauty in a grain 
of sand or in a drop of water, and the earth under our feet throbs with 
mighty forces of which the human mind only a few centuries ago had 
no faintest dream. We have only to call the list of the modern sciences 
which constitute so large a part of our modern education to see how 
true it is that the man of to-day, in his intellectual life, is a new man, 
who by the transfiguring power of his better knowledge lives in a new 
earth and walks under a new sky. 

II. But the man of to-day is also a new man in his political life, 
We live in a social atmosphere quite different from that of antiquity. 
The modern man is controlled by new ideals, exercises a new range of 
freedom, and feels the uplift of new social aspirations. Perhaps noth- 
ing will more strongly indicate the contrast between the modern man 
and the man of antiquity in this respect than the statement that the 
man of antiquity was politically simply a subject while the modern man 
is a citizen. The ancient conception of government was that of despot- 
ism. Authority and power were lodged with the king. He ruled; 
others served and obeyed. In the great empires of the ancient world 
there were no citizens. The citizen is a modern character. The citizen 
of to-day is the source of authority. His will is expressed in constitu- 
tions and statutes. Kings, and presidents, and parliaments, and con- 
gresses are his servants. All the machinery of government is of his 
construction and for his service. He levies taxes, organizes armies, 
builds navies, declares war, concludes peace, and makes treaties. The 
modern man is not simply a part of a great inert mass, but is an indi- 
vidual, a person, clothed with inalienable rights, conscious of his power, 
awake to his responsibilities. The political life of the world has been 
changed by this conception and experience of citizenship. Under its 
influence ancient barriers have crumbled, ancient prejudices and racial 
hates have disappeared. The sense of universal brotherhood has de- 
veloped, the sense of common interdependence has deepened, and the 
nations have come to the understanding that there is such a thing as 
world-life and that the prosperity of all depends upon the welfare of 
each. How in contrast with this was the political life of the ancient 
world, in which patriotism even in its narrowest sense was not possible, 
in which rapine and robbery prevailed among the nations, when might 
trampled on all rights, when the weak were the helpless prey to the 
strong! In what a larger, wider, higher way does the citizen of to-day 
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live as compared with the subject of antiquity! In the political new 
man humanity is coming into social self-consciousness. 

III. In the third place, the man of to-day is a new man in his 
industrial life. The modern man is the master-mechanic of the ages. 
How marvelous and mighty are the engineries of modern industry! 
The new man through his mastery of newly discovered forces of nature 
has multiplied his power a million-fold. The railroad is his, with the 
steel rails of which he has banded the continents ; the steamship is hia, 
whose queenly feet break the oceans into foam; the telegraph is his, 
whose lines go out into all the earth and over which his voice is heard 
to the ends of the world; electricity is his, that invisible spirit of fire 
which throbs through cables and breaks into dazzling lights which turn 
the night into day. We need only to turn to any department of industry 
to see how great the contrast is between the modern man and the man 
of antiquity. This is an age of machines which man employs in the 
production of the manifold commodities required by his enlarging life. 
Our ears are filled with the roar of factories, the thunder of Titan 
forges, the rush and clangor of mighty wheels, the volcanic thunders 
of explosives by which the granite hills are riven. The fabled genii 
of ancient times were but pigmies compared with the industrial forces 
and appliances which the man of to-day commands. And the effect of 
this increase of industrial power and this expansion of industrial activ- 
ity has reacted mightily upon the social life of the world. Life has 
become increasingly complex, its needs and demands have been inde- 
finitely multiplied. The common man of to-day enjoys advantages 
and indulges himself in luxuries which a thousand years ago were not 
possible to a king. The drudgery of labor has been steadily lightened, 
the crushing loads have been lifted from human shoulders, and the 
slaves of to-day are not men and women under the lash of the tax- 
master, but the unfailing and tireless and uncomplaining machines 
which men and women employ to do their work and through which 
they are able to vastly multiply their industrial productivity. And the 
industrial life of the modern man has mightily affected his political 
life. All the world has been turned into a mighty market for the 
exchange of the products of every nation and of every clime, and ques- - 
tions of trade have come to be the larger problems of statesmanship. 
The wars of the future are not to be of the battlefield, but of the 
market. 

Now this new man—new in his intellectual, in his political, and in 
his industrial life—stands over against this old Book which we call 
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the Bible; a book large portions of which were produced in remote 
antiquity, written when the eldest literatures were coming into exist- 
ence, and the latest syllables of which were penned nearly two thousand 
years ago; a book written by Orientals, in languages which have long 
been dead ; written by men and addressed to people who knew nothing 
of the most characteristic things of our modern civilization; men and 
peoples who lived before the very vocabulary of our modern education 
was coined, to whom our modern sciences were unknown, to whom the 
problems of our modern political life had not been even suggested and 
to whom our modern industrial agencies, if described, would have 
seemed an impossible dream. And this new man, facing this Old 
Book, is asking himself whether that book is adequate to minister to 
the present needs of his life. Is this book of antiquity adapted to the 
religious demands of this marvelous new age? Must the man of to- 
day for his religious instruction turn back to writers who lived two 
thousand years ago, some of them more than three thousand years ago, 
whose very dwelling places are almost forgotten, and whose knowledge 
and the conditions of whose lives and whose problems stand so remote 
from the thought and life of this intense and conquering age? Does 
not the Bible belong simply to the antiquity which produced it? May 
we not reasonably demand that something better and more adequate 
should take the place of this Old Book to give instruction and guidance 
in religious matters to the man of to-day? May not the Bible be 
regarded with reverence as the consummate contribution of antiquity 
to the religious knowledge of mankind, but not as representing the 
final and the supreme word of truth to the human soul? Is it reason- 
able to suppose that no teachers have arisen in more recent years 
greater than Moses, greater than Isaiah, greater than Paul? Is not the 
new age entitled to a new Bible? 

These are not new questions which I am raising for the first time. 
They have been asked by many others and for many years, and they 
are being asked at this hour by thousands of thoughtful men and 
women. There are multitudes of Christian ministers standing in the 
pulpits of the Christian churches who are asking these questions with 
. deadly seriousness and with profound sincerity. Opening this book on 
the sacred desk, and looking down into the faces of living men and 
women, the minister must ask himself whether there is not some greater 
book to which he could turn for the instruction and soul-feeding of 
those who turn to him as their spiritual shepherd. The teacher in the 
Sunday school who faces his class representing the young life of this 
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new generation must also ask the question, Is there no later and better 
textbook for religious instruction which we can put into the hands of 
our children? ‘These questions have been asked by many who have 
unhesitatingly answered them adversely. They have said to us, and 
they are saying to us, that this Old Book must be relegated to the past ; 
that it may be turned to along with all of the stored wisdom of an- 
tiquity, but it has no claim for preeminent authority at the present 
time. The new man, we are told, faces forward and not backward, and 
he cannot be required to accept as the supreme law of his life an old 
book which has come down to him from almost forgotten ages. The 
Bible, they tell us, is not a closed canon; that it is not a book of the 
dead, but of the living; that it is being written even now, and its writ- 
ing will continue through all the coming years. The new man, it is in- 
sisted, will be forever turning the leaves of a new book, because he is 
forever going forward into a new and an unfolding life. 

In reply to these questions I do not intend to enter upon any 
general argument in defense of the claims of the Bible to be an inspired 
book or of the divine character of Christianity. I only wish to point 
out a few general facts which may help some one toward the solution 
of the problem which these questions present. 

I. In the first place, I would say that the new man has not exhausted 
the resources of the Old Book. Two or three years ago I happened to 
be for a few days in the great coal fields of Pennsylvania. Beyond 
the ravine from the point where I was stopping I saw piled up debris 
of what must at one time have been a very productive mine. The 
dump heaps looked almost like the foothills of the mountains. But 
there were no signs of activity in connection with it. The tracks lead- 
ing into its opening had been torn up and all machinery had been 
removed. I was told that a few years before several hundred men were 
employed in operating this mine. The great shaft had been sunk and 
the tunnels had been extended in every direction, and rich veins of 
coal had been opened and worked through many seasons, multiplied 
thousands of tons of coal had been taken out and shipped into the 
market, many thousands of dollars, year by year, had been paid out 
to the laborers in wages, and large profit had been reaped by the owners 
of the mine. But finally the veins had been worked out to the utmost 
limit. The deposits which at first seemed unlimited were exhausted, 
and a day came when it was evident that it would not be profitable 
any longer to operate the mine. Then the workmen were called off, 
the machinery was removed and sent elsewhere, the tracks were torn 
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up, and the mine was left deserted and silent. It was an exhausted 
mine. At one time it was exceedingly rich, but the miner with pick 
and shovel had followed up its veins until nothing was left. Then it 
was abandoned because it had ceased to be productive. 

Now what I am saying is that the Bible is not an exhausted mine, 
No mine has been worked so long or so persistently and earnestly as 
this. The seekers after truth, not simply for a few years or for a few 
centuries, have gone down into its depths. They have gone out along 
all the levels of its great deposits; they have sunk great shafts of 
inquiry and have wrought unceasingly in its veins of wisdom. But 
they have not come to any limits of its wealth. If we are justified in 
inferring out there in the coal fields that a certain mine is rich and 
productive because of the daily employment in it of hundreds of miners 
and the hundreds of carloads of coal being steadily shipped from its 
tracks, and from the willingness of capital to make continued invest- 
ment in its operation, we are equally justified in inferring that the 
Bible is not a worked-out mine of religious truth, for never in the 
course of history have so many been engaged in its study as at the 
present time; never were so many of the best minds of the world en- 
gaged in investigating it, in expounding it, in following up its great 
veins of suggestion, in drawing out and applying its teachings to the 
problems of the present time. There is nothing concerning which the 
most intelligent and competent men and women of the world are so 
agreed as that the study of the Bible is still in the highest degree worth 
while. The greatest educators insist that any scheme of education that 
leaves it out is hopelessly defective, and during the last twenty years, 
when some have been asking these very questions which I have stated 
and have been demanding that the Bible should be cast aside as worn- 
out and unprofitable, the colleges and universities of the world have 
been introducing its systematic study into their courses of instruction. 
More books have been written concerning it during the last decade 
than during any similar period in the past. New versions of this 
Old Book appearing in recent years have been the monumental sensa- 
tions of the literary world. Never has there been so much money 
invested in printing the Bible as now, and its annual sales dwarf into 
insignificance those of the most popular books of the best-known 
authors. Evidently if the Bible is a worked-out mine the best intelli- 
gence of the world has not yet discovered it. This great fact has 
become more and more manifest, that the Bible is stored with material 
adapted to the needs of every time. It was written, indeed, by 
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Orientals and for the immediate use of Orientals and in remote an- 
tiquity, but its value was not limited to Orientals and ancient life. 
It holds in the scope of its purpose the needs of all people and of all 
ages. It dealt directly with the problems of the Jewish people in the 
times of David and Solomon, of Isaiah and Jeremiah, but every nation 
has discovered that the Bible provides for the solution of the latest and 
most urgent problems of modern life. In its great storehouse of truth 
the Bible has held unsuspected wealth until the needs of life called 
for it. When the new problem presents itself men have been surprised 
to discover that the Bible anticipated it and provided for its complete 
solution. In this respect the material world furnishes a very in- 
structive analogy. This old earth contains a thousand things of which 
the men of a thousand years ago never dreamed. The great coal beds 
had not been uncovered; the great deposits of iron had not been 
touched upon ; the subterranean hidings of petroleum, which now plays 
so large a part in their industrial world, were undiscovered ; the potent 
possibilities of steam had occurred to no one, and the mighty and 
mysterious agency electricity remained to be brought out by a far-off 
generation. Some wise man of a thousand years ago may have fancied 
that there remained little to learn concerning the material world. But 
as a matter of fact the great material sciences which now hold so large 
a place in our modern knowledge had not yet been born; and we have 
the shrewd suspicion that there remain a great many things yet to be 
learned concerning this old earth. It has hidden away surprises for 
future generations as great as any that it has sprung upon us. The 
fact is that God made this old world for the uses of men not simply in 
ancient times, during the medieval ages, but for men of to-day and of 
to-morrow and of the ultimate generations of the future, and conse- 
quently he stored it with materials sufficient for the uses of men so 
long as it should be their habitation ; just as the master of a great ship 
stocks it with reference to the needs of its passengers throughout the 
entire voyage. Apparently it has not yet occurred to the new man 
that the old earth is not adapted to him. We would simply smile at 
the folly of anyone who in the conceit of his perfect wisdom should 
demand that the present generation should be given a brand-new world ; 
who should declare that this old earth was adequate to meet the needs 
of past generations, but that now its resources are exhausted and it 
has become too narrow and cramped for the larger life of humanity. 
The impression prevails that the possibilities of the earth have not 
yet been exhausted. Until that view changes the human race will not 
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be justified in demanding a new world. Now there may be something 
of the same kind of conceit in the.demands of the new man for a new 
book to minister to his religious needs. That demand cannot be justi- 
fied until the resources of the Old Book have been exhausted. But 
that point has not yet been reached. We know that the religious prog- 
ress of the past has consisted in the development of unsuspected 
elements of truth in the Bible. Every great movement in the religious 
world has had its origin in the discovery of hidden meanings in the 
Bible. The Old Testament at the time of Christ may have seemed 
to many to be an outgrown book, ready to be put aside, its full mean- 
ing having been drawn out and declared. But when Christ took up its 
interpretation and poured upon it the light of his understanding, 
great depths of truth were revealed of which the greatest of the rabbis 
had never been aware. And not only with regard to the Old Testa- 
ment, but the same has happened in the course of Christian history 
with the New Testament also. When Luther proclaimed the doctrine 
of justification by faith, which was the heart of the Reformation, it 
was not the discovery of a new truth, but the bringing forth of a truth 
which always lay in the structure of the Scriptures. He found it there 
and proclaimed it as a part of the teachings of the Old Book. “The 
just shall live by faith” was the old truth, but it had been lying there 
unrecognized and unknown, deeply buried under a mountain of form- 
alism and false doctrine. Its discovery and its declaration introduced 
a new era in the spiritual life of the world. And when John Wesley 
began preaching the glad evangel of conscious salvation, and the wit- 
ness of the Spirit of God to the human heart concerning its acceptance 
and deliverance from sin, it was not a new doctrine, it had always 
been there in the Word of God. Somehow the eyes of men had been 
holden and they had failed to perceive it. But there it was all the 
time, and when at last it was proclaimed and entered joyfully into the 
experiences of men, it sent a new thrill of spiritual power and hope 
to the heart of the world. And so it has been with reference to every 
doctrine that has entered into the spiritual progress of the world. Men 
have discovered things in the Bible, not outside of it. And we may 
be very certain that we have not discovered all that the Bible holds for 
the spiritual uses of humanity for the future. We also, without doubt, 
read it and our eyes are holden that we do not see great truths which 
really lie upon its surface. By and by another generation will be 
stirred and quickened by the discovery of things which we did not 
perceive, and the world will start forward on a new era of higher life. 
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At the present time social problems are occupying a large space 
in our thought. We have coined for ourselves a word in which appar- 
ently we take a great deal of pride, as if it stood for some new moral 
discovery. We speak of “altruism,” and we like the sound of the term, 
and we roll it under our tongues as a particularly pleasant morsel. It 
is sonorous and impressive; and in using it we fancy that we recog- 
nize things unknown to the past generation. And yet, what is altru- 
ism? After all, is it not the simple principle that every man shall 
bear the burdens of all, that every man shall look, not upon his own 
needs, but upon the needs of others, and that he shall deal with his 
fellows as he would have them to deal with him? That is a prin- 
ciple as old as the Decalogue, and its statement can never be made 
more luminous than that which we find in the teachings of Christ. All 
the maddening social problems of the present hour must find their 
ultimate solution in the principles of the gospel. The quarrel between 
capital and labor, the controversy between employers and employees, 
the feud between the rich and the poor, all must be settled by the 
Golden Rule: “Do unto others as you would have others do unto you.” 
Let that principle be recognized and carried into practice and all the 
discords and enmities and fightings of the social world would come 
to an end. Do we need something better than the Old Book to help 
us in the solution of these most modern and crying problems? 

A little while ago, when we were engaged in the study in the Sun- 
day school of a series of lessons which included the book of Nehemiah, 
I received a letter from a man telling me that he had been a student of 
the Sunday school lessons for many years and that he had observed, 
as about once in seven years the studies came around again to the book 
of Nehemiah, the fifth chapter had always been jumped. And he 
wanted me to tell him why it had been done. I turned at once to the 
chapter in question, and I understood why the man was asking almost 
with indignation why in the arrangements of the lessons this chapter 
had been leaped over, for it deals with a very vital social problem. If 
you will read the story of the book you will find that Nehemiah was 
put in charge of the rebuilding of the city of Jerusalem at the close of 
the captivity. He found the walls broken down, the ancient palaces in 
ruins, a hostile surrounding population, and the task presented to him 
was appalling in its difficulties, but he accomplished it. The walls 
were built up, the gates were put in place, the city was made habitable, 
a good degree of social order was established, and prosperity began. 
But by and by a trouble arose. A cry came to the ears of Nehemiah 
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from the poor. They were saying to him: “We have mortgaged our 
lands, vineyards, and houses, that we might buy corn, because of the 
dearth. We have borrowed money for the king’s tribute, and that 
upon our lands and vineyards ; and lo, we bring into bondage our sons 
and our daughters to be servants; and some of our daughters are 
brought into bondage already; neither is it in our power to redeem 
them, for other men have our lands and our vineyards.” Nehemiah 
was a strenuous ruler. He had a habit of going directly to the roots 
of the situations which presented themselves to him. He lost no time 
in dealing with this difficulty. He summoned the nobles and the rich 
men of the community into his presence and demanded whether these 
reports were true. Were they trampling upon the poor? Were they 
taking mortgages upon the homes of the laborers? Were they reduc- 
ing the children of their brethren to bondage? The offenders were 
compelled to confess that the accusations were true, and then Nehe- 
miah metaphorically laid hold upon them with ungloved hands and 
shook them and pounded their heads together until they came to a 
realizing sense of the injustice of their ways and promised to mend 
them. Now this very intelligent man from the West who wrote to 
me wanted to know why that chapter had not been given as one of 
the lessons for study in the Sunday schools of the churches. I could 
not tell him why it had been omitted, for it should not have been left 
out. We can see that it has in its heart the very controversy that is 
now raging in our social world. The rich are now trampling on the 
poor; the lands of the poor are taken by mortgage; the wages of the 
laborer are reduced to a point that makes decent living impossible; 
and practically the children of the poor in many cases are reduced to 
essential slavery. It is the old, old cry, it is the age-long injustice of 
power and wealth. But the Bible furnishes the only solution of the 
trouble. Our modern nobles, our railroad kings, our captains of in- 
dustry, our coal and steel barons, must be summoned, as Nehemiah 
summoned the offenders of his day, to the bar of judgment, and be 
compelled to deal justly and generously with the poor and the depend- 
ent. We do not need a new Bible to help us in the solution of these 
social problems of our modern life. The Old Book furnishes us with 
the only principles by which these problems can possibly be solved. 
Until we have drawn upon the Old Book for all it contains for our 
uses we are not justified in demanding that it shall be put aside for 
something else. 

II. In the second place, the Old Book has made the new man. It 
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js not gracious, to say the least, for the creature to sneer at his 
creator. The new man, as we have seen, is new in several aspects of his 
life. What has made him such? What has been the stimulating and 
transforming power which has made him superior to the man of anti- 
quity? Beyond all question, the Bible has been the source of that 
power. The modern man, standing foremost in the file of the time, 
we have said, is a new man in his intellectual life. What has made 
him such, and where do we find him to be such? This great fact 
challenges our recognition : man has developed into a larger and richer 
life only under the influence of this Old Book. The Bible lands are 
the educated lands. Where did the great physical sciences which con- 
stitute so large a part of modern thought have their birth? Only 
where the Bible has had an opportunity to exercise its awakening and 
enlightening power upon the human mind. Astronomy and geology 
and chemistry, and all the rest of the regal sciences which have made 
this age great, have developed under the inspiration of the Scriptures. 
Pass out from under the influence of this great book and you will find 
yourself among people who have no better conception of the earth under 
their feet and the heavens over their heads than had the people of three 
thousand years ago. Where do we find the great systems of common 
schools which afford even to the humblest and poorest the opportunity 
of a liberal education? Where are the colleges and universities which 
open to the student the gates of the highest learning? Nowhere except 
where this Old Book has had a chance to stir in the human mind the 
eraving for knowledge. Who have been the discoverers, who have 
opened the gates of mystery in the natural world and let the mind out 
into larger spaces and put men in possession and control of these forces 
by which progress has been made possible? They have been men who 
grew up under the influence of the Bible and who gratefully acknowl- 
edged it to be the supreme quickener of their minds. In what soil 
have the great literatures of the world grown up? Where did the 
modern printing press originate, and where is it turning out every year 
millions of books, and every week and every day producing periodicals 
which ere in number like the leaves of the forest? Where are the great 
libraries which have gathered into themselves as mighty storehouses 
the intellectual harvests of all times? Who have been the great musi- 
cians who have swept the highest scales of harmony? Where are the 
great museums of art into which have been gathered the treasuries of 
painting and sculpture? There is but one answer to all these ques- 
tions. Man has become the new man in his intellectual life only to 
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the extent to which he has been brought under the influence of this 
Old Book. 

The new man, as we have seen, is new in his political life. But 
what has made him so, and where do we find him to be so? Where 
does the citizen whom we have described, so noble in his character, 
so royal in his power, have his habitation? Nowhere except where 
the Old Book has had its opportunity. Political shackles have never 
been stricken off except under the influence of the Bible. Tyranny 
has never been overthrown except by the silent influence of this great 
book. Constitutional government has never taken the place of abso- 
lutism and autocracy except under the compelling force of Christian- 
ity. There are no constitutions which have not grown out of Christian 
soil. Outside the limits of the influence of the Bible men are still 
simply subjects and serfs and slaves. At the present time we are seeing 
how the influence of the Christian Bible is making itself felt through- 
out the world. Russia, in which there has been so little knowledge of 
the Bible, ig being forced into the recognition of the political rights 
of its people by the sentiment of Christian nations. The Sultan of 
Turkey has been compelled to concede to his empire the protection of 
a constitution and a degree of self-government, not by any influence 
proceeding from the religion of Mohammed, for that religion has 
always fostered tyranny and oppression, but by the resistless power of 
the free spirit of Christianity. The kingdom of Japan, which only a 
few years ago awoke out of the age-long sleep of its paganism, has 
entered upon a marvelous line of progress and has adopted the political 
principles as well as the material appliances of Western civilization. 
But that civilization has been developed under the influence of the 
Bible. Before his dethronement the emperor of China, responding to 
this prevailing spirit of the world, which is the spirit of Christian- 
ity, in the futile attempt to preserve his throne was compelled to pledge 
to the four hundred millions of his subjects that within a few years 
a political constitution would be given securing for them civil liberty. 
Simply becaust® those ideals contained in the Bible have extended now 
well-nigh throughout the whole earth political slavery has become 
impossible. To the Old Book the political emancipation of man has 
been due, so far as accomplished, and under its influence that emanci- 
pation will finally be made complete. 

And the new man, we say, is new in his industrial life. But what 
has made him so? And where do we find him so? Again, nowhere 
except where this Old Book has had a chance to stimulate the inventive 
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genius of the human mind. I listened not long ago to an address 
given by a gentleman who had recently returned from travel in the 
Orient. He spoke of the industrial life of the people among whom he 
had traveled, and he held up before us the model of a plow such as is 
in use at this time in western Asia. It is a very simple thing, essen- 
tially a crooked stick with a single fork, one point of which was sharp- 
ened, with which to stir the ground, and one end serving as the handle 
of the plow. That was exactly the kind of a plow that was in use in 
those lands in the times of Abraham. There is no patent on that 
plow, and anyone who will may enter upon its manufacture. When I 
was a boy upon the farm I had my introduction to plowing in the 
use of what was called at that time a “single-shovel,” with which I 
was required to break the “middles” between the rows of corn. I have 
never known anything except a mule that had a capacity for kick equal 
to this kind of a plow. And yet that old single-shovel, now no longer 
known to the farmer, was an infinite advance over the plows that are 
now being used in every land in which the Bible has not exercised its 
influence. Only in Christian lands, or in lands to which Christian 
countries have sent them, do we find the implements of modern agri- 
culture. The soil of our great Western farms is being turned over by 
great gang plows, some of them driven by steam ; the vast wheat fields 
are sown by drills fifteen feet in width, and the harvests are cut by 
reapers which cut and bind the golden grain with a rapidity miracu- 
lous as compared with the slow laborious processes of ancient harvestry. 
The enslaving and dulling drudgery of husbandry has been abolished 
by modern machinery. And what is true in connection with modern 
agriculture is true in every department of manufacture. Steel and 
steam and electricity are now doing a work which by the old processes 
would require the strength and time of a multitude of laborers greater 
than that of the whole population of the earth. Industrial machinery 
has been lifting the crushing burdens from the human shoulders and 
has been bringing in a new age of leisure and a larger opportunity for 
the intellectual and spiritual culture of mankind. However we may 
account for it, whether we are able to explain the causal connections, 
the indisputable fact is that this industrial improvement and progress 
has been accomplished under the stimulus of the Bible. So that the 
Old Book has made the new man. For whatever excellence and supe- 
riority he possesses he is indebted to this book. And there are no indi- 
cations that the stimulating power of this marvelous book is exhausted. 
Just to the extent to which the human mind is touched by its fructify- 
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ing and vitalizing power progress continues along all lines. Would it 
be wise, would it be safe, for the world to discard a book which hag 
been the central force of its civilization? 

III. But, in the third place, the new man is not entirely new. In 
fact, when we inquire into it carefully we will discover that in the 
things that are most essential the modern man is not new, but old, 
The new features all belong to the periphery rather than to the center 
of his life. The elements of human nature have never changed. The 
laws of the human mind have never been modified. The new man has 
not been able to add a single faculty to his intellectual equipment. 
Our modern psychology deals simply with the mental powers which 
men of the earliest ages possessed. We have not been able to add any- 
thing to our five senses. We are limited, as the men of five thousand 
years ago were limited, to sight, and hearing, and touch, and taste, and 
smell. We can do nothing more than the first man did—we perceive 
and remember and imagine and compare and reason. The best that 
we have been able to do has been to employ a little better in some direc- 
tions these common faculties. Indeed, in some regards the modern 
man has not been able to excel the man of antiquity in purely intelli- 
gent achievement. We may pride ourselves upon our modern psychol- 
ogy and philosophy and logic, byt the foundation of all psychology 
is found in Plato, and the science of logic was so perfectly wrought 
out by Aristotle that we have been able to add but little to it. Probably 
in the matter of intellectual culture no people have attained to such 
perfection as that of the ancient Greeks, and their language remains 
as the most perfect implement of philosophic thought. We are com- 
pelled to go back to the Greek for our most perfect models in sculpture 
and architecture. The Apollo Belvedere and the Venus de Milo will 
remain to the end of time as sculptured ideals of bodily symmetry and 
beauty. Our architects must go back to the age of Pericles for the 
designing of our most stately buildings. A little while ago I stood on 
the campus of one of the greatest of our Western State universities. 
A great building had just been completed, massive, and simple, and 
satisfying in all its features. I stood in front of it and looked upon 
the great pillars of its splendid portico, and felt the silent power of 
that spirit of beauty expressed in the mighty granite structure, fault- 
less from enduring foundation to the highest topstone. I felt like 
uncovering my head with silent reverence before that triumph of the 
builder’s art. And yet that building was essentially a reproduction of 
those miracles in marble with which the hills of ancient Athens were 
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crowned. The more we look into it the more clearly we will see that 
the new man has not been able to surpass in some respects the achieve- 
ments of his brothers of antiquity ; and we will perceive that the secret 
of modern progress and civilization is not so much intellectual as 
moral. The intellectual nature of man has been affected and stimu- 
lated by the Bible through its influence upon his moral nature. The 
spiritual nature is deeper and more fundamental than the intellectual. 
The heart underlies the brain; and because the Bible has penetrated 
more deeply into the world of the heart it has more profoundly affected 
the whole nature of man. And the moral elements of human nature 
are as old as history. Nothing has been added to the faculties of the 
soul. The new man has the same craving as the man of antiquity. 
The sense of right and wrong has always existed. The sense of the 
eternal has always brooded over human life and filled it with mystery 
and high meaning. Sin is as old as the world, and guilt and remorse 
are very ancient terms. Love and hate and mercy and cruelty and 
injustice and righteousness and holiness have always belonged to the 
human vocabulary. The deepest element of all history is the moral 
element. The deepest soul of all literature is spiritual. It remains 
for some one competent for the high task to write for us a new book on 
ethics drawn from the world of literature. The masters of the drama 
and of fiction have been the profoundest students of the human con- 
science, and conscience has been the great theme of all their literary 
creations. A few years ago I read again with deepening interest and 
wonder the old Greek tragedies. I saw that they dealt with the very 
elements which give strength and meaning to all dramatic literature. 
Their theme was the human soul. They depicted the struggles of the 
conscience; they gave voice to the fear of the criminal and offender 
against the primal laws of life. We hear in these old dramas just as 
we hear in our latest literature the cry of vexed and sin-haunted spir- 
its. The great quest of humanity has always been for inward peace. 
The great task of the ages has been a moral task, the great achieve- 
ments have been moral achievements. Compared with this never- 
completed task, the task of material improvement has been trivial ; com- 
pared with the moral achievements which have been attained, the 
achievements in the field of scientific discovery and invention have 
been insignificant. To this all literature bears witness. What we 
find in the Greek tragedies we find at the heart of the literature of 
every nation. Conscience was the theme of Shakespeare as it was of 
Eschylus. In Macbeth, in Hamlet, in Lear, in Shylock, we have the 
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human soul fighting out to victory or defeat the old issue of right 
and wrong; and simply because these dramas of the great English 
tragedian go to the depths of the conscience, and depict with tremen- 
dous power that inward struggle in which every man and woman ig 
involved, they have a deathless interest. It is the moral element in 
the writings of Victor Hugo which makes them great. What a marvel- 
ous study of conscience is given us in his Les Misérables! What a tre- 
mendous soul-fight was that of Jean Valjean! I know of nothing in 
literature so terrific as a description of desperate moral struggle as 
that which is given us in Les Misérables in the chapter entitled “A 
Tempest in a Brain.” The labors of Hercules were trifling in com- 
parison. Alone that night, in the silence and the darkness, a man 
naked of soul grappled with all the forces of evil; a giant temptation 
grappled with him and threatened to strangle the very life of his 
spirit ; demons looked out of the darkness upon him with horrible faces 
and with fearful laughter; fears smote upon him with pitiless lashes 
and the depths of his nature were riven by indescribable agonies. The 
foundations of his life-structure, which he had laid with tears and built 
up with heroic effort, were being broken and all his hopes were fallen 
into irremediable ruin ; hell was yawning at his feet and the helping 
angels seemed to hive forsaken him; one fearful hour the issues of 
eternity had to be fought out; the throne of judgment was set, and 
upon the decision which was forced upon him the eternal decree was 
to be uttered which would doom him to everlasting death or admit him 
into everlasting life. A description like that reveals to us the might 
of literature at its maximum, and that simply because the moral 
struggle is the supreme thing in human life. It is this same element 
which lays hold upon us in the writings of George Eliot. In the char- 
acter of Tito we are simply watching the inexorable operations of the 
immutable moral laws, and in his downward course from the point at 
which he is first introduced to us, carefree and morally neutral, but 
when, half laughing and wholly unconscious of its dreadful implica- 
tions, he made his first wrong step and choice, down to the end of the 
dark tragedy when his body was thrown up from the swollen waters 
of the Arno while the clutch of the avenger fastened upon his throat, 
we are reading the story of the damnation of a soul. And to us the 
story is not fiction, for we know that it is too dreadfully true to actual 
experience. Thousands upon thousands of young men whose life- 
dramas have opened as brightly as that of Tito have come at the end 
to tragedies as fearful and hopeless as his. And it is this deep chord 
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of conscience which constitutes the strength and fascination of the 
stories of Hawthorne. Donatello, in The Marble Faun, is not the 
description of an imaginary or an impossible character or life. We 
know that the deep and awful moral awakening which came to him 
when, yielding to the suggestion in the eyes of Miriam, he dashed his 
hateful victim over the precipice to his death, was that old and awful 
awakening which, from the sin of Adam to the latest crime of the 
present hour, follows the commission of evil. We all have had our 
fateful moments when we have made our choices which carried with 
them immeasurable ill. And in The Scarlet Letter we know that we 
are reading again the tragedy that has been enacted over and over 
again through all the centuries. Hester Prynne wearing upon her 
breast the scarlet badge of her shame is but a type of that unnumbered 
multitude of women who from one fateful hour of illicit love have 
traveled down the way of life to the slow music of unceasing grief, 
and in whose eyes lies the shadow of a pathos as deep as death. And 
we know that Arthur Dimmesdale is but our brother-man in sin; and 
when at last, on the scaffold in full confession and at the end of years 
of inward torture, he made expiation of his guilt, and in death found 
the peace which his sin had made impossible for him in life, he simply 
stood for that experience of long agony, through which millions of 
men and women have passed, which follows the feet of the sinner like 
a pitiless Nemesis. 

Now the Bible, this Old Book which we have received as an inher- 
itance from antiquity, holds its place of unrivaled power simply 
because more perfectly than any other book it deals with the moral 
element in life. The Bible makes its appeal not primarily to the intel- 
lect, but to the heart. It is the master of conscience. Its great theme 
is sin and the remedy for sin. The problems which it undertakes to 
solve are universal problems belonging to every age and to every nation. 
Somehow humanity lost its way in the beginning of its journey, and 
the Bible represents God’s effort to bring it back. Sin is the over- 
shadowing and tremendous fact of all history. The Bible offers the 
only effective remedy for this deep malady of life. Somehow men 
early lost sight of the face of God. The Bible has for its purpose the 
restoration of the vision of that face. Bewildered, and blind, and 
sense-enslaved, groping among the things of this world, man has felt 
in his soul the stirrings of a hidden life and has been dumbly con- 
scious that he is connected with the unseen world. The mission of the 
Bible has been to awaken into clear consciousness this hidden life and 
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restore the soul to its connections with the unseen and the eternal. 
These deep longings and hungerings which have been the master-pas- 
sions of humanity, and are neither old nor new, have belonged to the 
unchanging life that is neither ancient nor modern. The Old Book js 
just as new in its answers to the deepest questionings of the heart of 
the new man as it was three thousand years ago. It is the book of 
the ages. And the new man, when he goes beneath those superficial 
things which distinguish him from the men of antiquity, finds that 
the Old Book answers to the call of the elements of his nature which 
are as old as history and which are subject to no change. In these 
enduring elements of his life the new man feels that in the Old Book 
he finds the latest and only satisfying response to his needs. 





ESSAYIST BENSON.ON LIGHTFOOT ON THE EARLY EPISCOPATE 


WHEN I went to Andover Theological Seminary to continue my studies 
in church history in the regular fourth year, or advanced, class which 
that seminary had just instituted, I called on the professor, Dr. Egbert 
C. Smyth, to see about my courses. “Is there any subject in which you 
are especially interested?” he asked. “Yes. I should like to investigate 
the rise of the Papacy and the evidence of the primacy of the Popes in 
the ancient church.” “All right,” he said. “Now you ought to have a 
model for your study, both as to method and spirit. Have you ever read 
Lightfoot’s Essay on the Christian Ministry in the appendix to his Com- 
mentary on Philippians? If not, first read that essay carefully, and then 
you will know how to treat your thesis,” or words to that effect. Of course 
I read the essay then, and have read it two or three times since (it oc 
cupies 110 pages in the octavo reprint of his Dissertations on the Apos- 
tolic Age, Macmillan, 1892, and was first published in 1868). It is a 
purely historical investigation, one of those careful, impartial, scientific 
studies of which the Cambridge school of Lightfoot, Westcott, and Hort 
have given us sO many. 

Not long ago a kind friend made me a present of a delightful book, 
The Leaves of the Tree: Studies in Biography, by Arthur Christopher 
Benson, Fellow of Magdalene College, Cambridge, Putnams, 1911. On the 
title page is this motto in Latin, “I am not a prophet, ... but I ama 
herdsman plucking the mulberry trees.” But there are prophets in the 
book, like Westcott, Wilkinson, Kingsley, and Christopher Wordsworth. 
The subjects were mostly the author’s teachers in Cambridge, his own and 
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his father’s friends. That father was the very High Church Archbishop 
Benson of Canterbury, another of whose brilliant sons, Hugh, followed 
that Catholic bent a little further and is now safe within the Roman 
fold. Like most Anglican biographies, the book is somewhat provincial 
—all the subjects are good Anglicans. Benson celebrates no friend out- 
side the type. And it is a jealous and exclusive type, quite medieval in 
tone (I don’t mean the friends here personally, but the ecclesiastical 
note of the type). Only yesterday the Oxford convocation voted down 
the proposition to open the degrees of Bachelor and Doctor of Divinity to 
non-Anglicans, and I myself can easily remember the year when for the 
first time Nonconformists could enter old Oxford and Cambridge to work 
for the degree of Bachelor of Arts. The Anglican, how delightful per- 
sonally, how often broad and candid and thoroughly scholarly, how 
medieval ecclesiastically! It’s still a queer old world. The Methodist 
American scholar traveling or studying in England will be treated with 
the most cordial courtesy and kindness by the Anglican. 

Well, in Benson’s chapter on Bishop (former Professor) Lightfoot 
I read these words: “There was one point in Lightfoot’s theological work 
which needs a word. He is often quoted as a writer of impeccable ac- 
curacy who admitted that episcopacy was not part of the primitive 
order of the church. It is an entire misunderstanding. Lightfoot be- 
Heved and taught that episcopacy was an apostolic institution—mon- 
archical episcopacy, as it is called, apart from mere presidential func- 
tions. He referred the probable establishment of it to the closing 
years of Saint John’s life, and to his personal sanction. What he did 
teach was that it was subsequent to the establishment of the priesthood, 
and grew naturally out of it as a consistent development of church au- 
thority. He more than once made a public contradiction of the misunder- 
standing, which, for all that, had and has a curious persistence.” This 
reminds one of Christian Science statements, so true and yet so false, 
or of what I read in my college logic about fallacies and the definition 
of words in reasoning. What do you mean by “primitive”? what by 
“priesthood”? what by “apostolic institution”? This paragraph gives 
such a misleading statement of Lightfoot that it is worth while to get 
his exact views. 

(1) Lightfoot held that in theory the church was a free, universal 
society, having no priesthood, no sacred days or sanctuaries, and in 
which every member was immediately responsible to God. (2) But his- 
torically there must be sacred days and special officers. (3) The apostles 
exercised a moral oversight and authority in the first age, and with them 
the prophets and evangelists—the chief work of these three classes being 
preaching and missionary work. (4) In order to be free for this work, 
very early deacons were appointed to look after tables, though even these 
might at times instruct and preach. (5) As the church was at first 
Jewish, elders or presbyters were taken over as a matter of course, these 
being administrative officers, but also having often duties of preaching 
and pastoral oversight. (6) Elders and deacons exhaust the regular min- 
isterial officers of the New Testament Church, There were no bishops ag 
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distinct from elders. The words are used synonymously, and the officers 
are the same. See especially his long and valuable note in his Com- 
mentary on Philippians, pages 95-99. (7) Nor is there any idea of priest- 
hood attaching to the ministry in New Testament times nor for many 
years afterward. In every possible kind of ministerial functions in the 
New Testament “there is an entire silence about priestly functions: for 
the most exalted office in the church, the highest gift of the Spirit con- 
veyed no sacerdotal right which was not enjoyed by the humblest mem- 
ber of the congregation” (Diss., page 142). (8) Thus our New Testament 
sources. When we canvass post-apostolic literature we find traces of a 
development of the bishop as distinct from the presbyter in the first cen- 
tury. For instance, James, the brother of Jesus, was chief in the 
Jerusalem church, so that he might fairly be said to exercise a kind of 
episcopal oversight. (9) The apostle John did the same very likely in 
his old age at Ephesus, and the statement of some of the fathers that 
through his influence bishops (as distinct from elders) were placed in 
Asia is to be received. So that it is quite probable that in the last dec- 
ade or decades of the first century bishops were beginning to appear in 
the churches of Asia Minor. (10) But this was only local. In other 
places they came much later. They were not in Philippi when Polycarp 
wrote in the second century, nor were they in Rome or in Corinth when 
Clement wrote at the close of the first century. Nor was the monarchical 
episcopate in Rome when Hermas wrote well on in the second century. 
The New Testament identity of bishops and elders is presupposed in all of 
their writings, though not in Ignatius for the Asia Minor cities in the 
second century. (11) The episcopate was a historical development in 
post New Testament times from the eldership, not from the apostolate 
(12), but that development was so early, and very probably sanctioned 
by John in his old age, that it is a precious possession of those churches 
which have it, and is not to be given up in efforts at church union. These 
in a nutshell are the views of Lightfoot, though you would hardly get 
that impression from Mr. Arthur Christopher Benson. 

This is not the place to criticize any of the views of this great 
scholar which may be open to criticism. One might say modestly, how- 
ever, that he uses the word “order” of the ministerial offices of the New 
Testament in a loose and unhistorical sense; that there is grave doubt 
about the seven of Acts 6 being the founding of the diaconate; that he 
places far too much reliance upon late testimonies which connect Asian 
bishops with John; and that even if these testimonies are reliable, he 
attributes to that connection far too great ecclesiastical importance. 
But for substance, Lightfoot’s celebrated essay, though written nearly 
fifty years ago, remains for its scientific spirit and scholariy cogency 
one of the very best refutations on the historical field of the Catholic or 
high-church theory of the ministry. Whatever “contradiction of mis 
understandings” he may have made (see Diss., Appendix 239-246), he 
took back not one iota of those damaging facts which he put into that 
refutation. JoHN ALFRED FAULKNER. 

Drew Theological Seminary, Madison, N. J. 
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THE ULSTER PROBLEM 


How hard for one who has never lived in Ireland to understand the 
Ulster trouble. The assurance with which Mr. Evans writes on this 
subject in your last issue is amazing and amusing. He claims the hy- 
pothesis that Home Rule means Rome rule is false, “which the English 
government and the large majority of its subjects regard as totally un- 
sound.” The calmness with which this assertion is written is irritating. 
That the present Liberal Government passed the Home Rule bill by a 
considerable majority cannot be denied. That such action was the result 
of a disgraceful bargain between the Liberals and Nationalists is also a 
fact. What the honest convictions of the men who voted for the measure 
are only Omniscience can tell. That the large majority of the English 
and Scotch voters are in favor of it is an assumpticz in support of which 
I daim there is absolutely no valid evidence. I challenge Mr. Evans to 
furnish such evidence. 

Home Rule as a separate issue has not been submitted to a popular 
vote. The explanation of the frenzied haste of the government in rush- 
ing the bill to a third reading before the dissolution of Parliament was 
the fear that a general election would frustrate its plans and hurl it 
from the throne of power. If I am to'‘believe the English and Irish 
journals it is my privilege to read I must emphatically deny the conten- 
tion of Mr. Evans. But if it could be proven that the majority of the 
subjects of the Imperial Parliament regarded the claim of the Ulster 
Protestants as “totally unsound,” that demonstration would have little 
weight with those who believe, and not without cogent reasons, that the 
Unionists of Ulster understand the issues involved more clearly than 
any of their critics on the outside. Why not? They have always lived 
in Ireland. They know its history and literature. They are intelligent 
and educated thinkers. I submit that their convictions are at least worthy 
of as much consideration as the snap judgment of men who must rely 
on second-hand testimony. 

Mr. Evans says, “This is the twentieth century, not the sixteenth.” 
The inference he leaves the reader to draw is obvious. But it is the 
boast of Rome that that church never changes. The steady advance of 
learning and growing love of liberty compel it to alter its methods, but 
it is as intolerant of Protestantism as it ever was. It claims to be the 
only holy apostolic church, and that its Pope is the vicegerent of God, 
infallible in all his official deliverances. Its mission is to root out heresy 
and suppress, by violence, if necessary, all sects and societies outside the 
pale of its organization; and its paramount purpose is to make the incum- 
bent of the Vatican the supreme ecclesiastical and civil ruler of the whole 
world; and I steadfastly believe if it had the power it would still enforce 
its decrees by fire and sword. It burns Bibles and it would burn Protes- 
tants if it could. Incidents in proof of this contention are of daily 
occurrence. It would be superfluous to cite examples. The experience of 
Rev. Mr. Clark, of the Christian Endeavor, in Spain is still fresh ic the 
public mind. That Rome changes not let Spain and Italy and Latin 
America testify. 
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The wording of the Home Rule bill is plausible, but the lynx-eyeq 
hierarchy will detect many loopholes, and the Scots and Saxons of Ireland 
will find, when it becomes operative, if it ever does, that the power on the 
Tiber has no more regard for its promises to-day than when Charles [x 
ordered the butchery of Saint Bartholomew and Louis XIV made ned 
eternally infamous by the revocation of the Edict of Nantes. 

Mr. Evans says, “It is difficult to conceive how any intelligent ean 
tant could seriously apprehend any interference with his religious belief.” 
The man who can write such a sentence as the foregoing must either be 
ignorant of actual conditions in Ireland or else willfully ignore them. | 
am now in direct communication with friends in Ulster who are compe- 
tent to speak reliably, and on their information I declare that many 
Protestant families in the east and south of Ireland—business men, doc- 
tors, farmers, teachers, etc.—have been subjected to repeated outrages 
and wrongs because of their religion. Their barns have been burned, 
their lives threatened, their cattle cruelly maimed, and their stores boy- 
cotted by order of the priests, until life became intolerable and they 
were obliged to emigrate to this side of the world. Under a parliament 
more than three fourths of whose members would be Roman Catholic 
conditions would not be any improvement on the present. The Imperial 
Parliament would not interfere unless an effort should be made to ex- 
terminate the Protestants. The most intolerable wrongs would be in- 
flicted to abolish which the English government would be powerless 
without wiping out the Irish Parliament and restoring the conditions 
which have prevailed ever since the union of the two countries. Mr. 
Evans does not fully understand the case for Ireland. 

The Unionist Party have championed the Ulster cause not so much 
“that they may be triumphant at the next election,” but because they 
believe their return to power is necessary to the maintenance of the 
principles of the British Constitution. Their motives are patriotic and 
not selfish, as Mr. Evans charges. 

Let me ask him, Why are the Ulster Protestants making no outcry 
against the despotism of the Imperial Parliament? Why are they satis- 
fied to remain in the Union, and not only so, but arming themselves to 
resist any violent attempt to effect a separation? Their fears are not 
imaginary. They are too matter-of-fact men to be beguiled by their 
imagination. They refuse to enter into a conference with the govern- 
ment to secure necessary safeguards because they have no confidence 
in the moral sincerity of the government leaders and believe that any 
safeguards that might be imposed would, in time, be ignored by the 
hierarchy. Why are they willing that England shall continue to be 
Ireland’s benefactor and help its people to manage their domestic 
affairs? Why are the most intelligent people of Ireland content with the 
present order of things? Why is all this delirious howling against the 
brutal injustice and tyranny of England, in which many ill-advised 
Americans unite, confined to the three provinces where Roman Cathol- 
icism predominates? If Mr. Evans cannot answer these questions I 
can. He must know, and therefore I will not insult his intelligence. 
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The church of Rome has gained a greater victory in Ireland than 
she has been able to boast of in a hundred years. If the bill just passed 
becomes operative it will be a disaster to the country and may prove 
to be the beginning of a movement which will culminate in the dis- 
ruption of the British empire. It will have the effect of driving the best 
people out of Ireland as the treacherous policy of Louis compelled the 
Huguenots to flee from France. 

Mr. Evans does not prove himself a philosopher when he says: 
“The question now hotly discussed must be met not from the standpoint 
of the Roman Catholic, nor from the standpoint of the Orangeman, but 
from the standpoint of the Irish nation as a whole. It is a national 
question, and no religious body ought to interfere with the settled de- 
cision of the great majority of the Irish people.” These words look 
fair on the surface and the author has a good intent; but a religious 
body will interfere in the administration of this law. More than three 
fourths of the Irish people are Roman Catholics. The church of Rome 
will shape the policy of the Irish Parliament, and the horrible tragedies 
of 1668-69 may be repeated. Liberty will be subverted by the very 
measure which pretends to make Ireland free, and the well-meaning, but 
not over-illuminated, people in this country who have zealously advo- 
cated Home Rule will discover, to their grief and mortification, that 
they were the unconscious instruments of Rome. Messrs. Asquith, 
George, Redmond & Co. will be so absorbed with congratulations from 
the banks of the Tiber as to forget for the iime being the miseries of 
the million Protestants for which they will be responsible, but the day 
of reckoning will surely come. The men of Ulster have already won 
the admiration of the world and they will stand like a Gibraltar rock 
in defense of their liberties. W. MacNicno tt. 

Maspeth, N. Y. 





“THE STRENGTH OF THE HILLS” 


Littte Cornelia was born in a lovely Connecticut valley. All about 
her were the high hills, before her stretched green pastures, above her 
a blue sky. But little Cornelia’s eyes were turned downward, for in 
the country road she was scuffling up the dust. It was her birthday, a 
heavenly day in May, and her grandmamma had said if Cornelia could 
find a nice long white horsehair she would show her how to weave some 
blue beads upon it for a ring. Her grandpapa, who was a great joker, 
had told her if she would find three horsehairs—white, brown, and black— 
and soak them in water for three days, they would turn into three long 
snakes; and at the age of eight, Cornelia had a morbid curiosity about 
snakes and an over-mastering desire for a blue-bead ring. So she was 
scufling through the golden dust in her hunt for inadvertent horse- 
hairs. She found one, then another, and another—for horse-hairs are 
plentiful in country roads. Finally her exploring feet brought her to the 
little footbridge over her beloved brook, and here she sat dangling her 
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dusty little legs, hoping, yet fearing, that some big “Rosinante” horse 
would come along and give her a big bounce and maybe—O, fearfy) 
joy!—bounce her right into the water. 

It was a really warm day and Cornelia thought a nice face-wash 
in the cool brook would be pleasant. In her pocket was a pretty birthday 
handkerchief, and as she pulled it out there wavered to the ground a 
small green ticket—her Sabbath school verse for next Sabbath day's 
lesson. “Why not learn it now?” thought Cornelia; so she read with 
care this text, “I will lift up mine eyes unto the hills, from whence 
cometh my help” (Psa. 121.1). The lovely valley, the gentle fields, 
the running brook, the winding road, had hitherto bounded Cornelia’s 
childish horizon; but from the little green ticket in her hand she lifted 
her eyes and beheld for the first time the “strength of the hills.” 

Mount Vernon, N. Y. Cornetia M. J. Howe. 





THE ITINERANTS’ CLUB 


CHRIST’S LORDSHIP OF THE SABBATH 


In a previous paper the Itinerants’ Club urged the importance of 
emphasizing the religious observance of the Christian Sabbath because 
of the many temptations to its violation in the present conditions of our 
social life. 

The origin of the weekly Sabbath has been much disputed. In the 
Holy Scriptures the seventh day is recognized as a special day in the 
Genesis account of creation: “God rested on the seventh day from all his 
work which he had made.” The seventh day is distinctly recognized 
in the case of the manna in the desert wanderings: “And it came to pass 
that on the sixth day they gathered twice as much bread, two omers for 
one man; and all the rulers of the congregation came and told Moses, 
and he said unto them, This is that which the Lord hath said, To-morrow 
is the rest of the Holy Sabbath unto the Lord: bake that which you will 
bake to-day, and seethe that which you will seethe; and that which re- 
maineth over lay up for you to be kept until the morning” (Exod. 16. 
22-23). 

In the Decalogue it is declared as one of the Ten Commandments, 
“Remember the Sabbath day to keep it holy. Six days shalt thou labor 
and do all thy work, but the seventh is the Sabbath of the Lord thy God.” 
Its violation was accompanied with the severest penalties. It has been 
suggested that it may be of Babylonian origin, and that “the Akkadians 
who inhabited North Babylonia, long before the time of Abraham, divided 
time into a period of weeks, and that each week consisted of seven days, 
named for the sun, the moon, and the planets. One day of each week, 
or the seventh, fourteenth, nineteenth, twenty-first, and twenty-eighth 
days of each month, each known as Sabatu, was a rest day, on which all 
labor was unlawful and even the king was interdicted from labor and 
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from ordinary royal pleasures. ... The Egyptians, like the Assyrians and 
Babylonians, were astronomers, and in very remote times, but how 
early is not known, had their week of seven days each” (The New Schaff- 
Herzog Encyclopedia). 

It does not follow from this that the Jews borrowed from these na- 
tions the Sabbath idea, but the universality of the Sabbath of rest con- 
ception showed that it was a necessity for mankind. 

The Scriptures place its observance as a divine command, based 
upon the divine example and for beneficent ends. Not only were the 
Hebrew and his family to abstain from toil, but the same privilege of 
rest was to be granted to the stranger and to the slave and to the brute 
creation. How they abused this humane institution, and encumbered it 
with regulations which were not only grievous, bet absurd, is clearly 
shown in the Bible and in contemporary Jewish literature. In this con- 
nection several important questions have arisen: 

(1) As to the perpetual obligation of the Jewish Sabbath. Histori- 
cally this has been answered in the negative. In practice the seventh 
day has not been preserved as the holy day of the church. In our own 
country we are aware of but two religious bodies who worship on the 
seventh day, the Jews and the Seventh-Day Baptists. That the fourth 
commandment as a principle still exists is unquestioned. The obligation 
of a rest day is conceded even by those who do not recognize in it any 
divine sanction. It has the same obligation as the other commands of 
the great Decalogue given on Mount Sinai. The Sinaitic legislation has 
never been formally repealed. 

(2) There are others who regard the commandment as to the seventh 
day as satisfied by setting aside the seventh part of our time for rest and 
divine service. This would meet in a measure the spirit of the command 
in regard to rest. Man’s nature requires that amount of rest to meet his 
physical and mental necessities. The mind kept on a severe strain and 
the body weighed down by constant toil soon break under the pressure. 
Investigations have shown that the materials which man handles will 
last much longer—engines and railway tracks, for instance, it has been 
shown will endure much longer—if they are given periods of repose at 
regular intervals. 

The Sinaitic legislation involves both labor and rest. “Six days 
shalt thou labor, and do all thy work, but the seventh day ia the Sabbath 
of the Lord thy God: in it thou shalt not do any work.” It would seem 
as though there should be a definite time for association and rest. The 
requirements of the Holy Sabbath would be better met by joint rest in- 
volving social communion in rest and worship. At least such is the in- 
terpretation which both the Jew and the Christian have put upon these 
sacred days. Many who toil are placed under such conditions that they 
are not free on the first day of the week, and they can secure only one 
rest day. Let this day, then, become a Sabbath to them. But the ex- 
pression of the entire church is that the day of rest should be one in 
which all who desire to do so should unite, and that merely one day in 
seven separately enjoyed does not fulfill the ideal of the holy Sabbath. 
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(3) There are still others who claim that with the advent of Chris. 
tianity the obligation to observe special days of worship ceased and that 
all days are sacred days. These recognize, however, the propriety, and, 
indeed, the necessity, of having seasons of united service as is now the 
custom of all Christendom. The late Dean Stanley, who inclines to the 
opinions of those mentioned above, says, “It is enough to say that amid 
all variations in the mode of observing the Sunday it is still possible, 
and it is still our duty, to bear in mind the principle of the ancient law, 
‘I was in the Spirit on the Lord’s day’; that is what we should all 
strive to attain—to be raised at least for one day in the week above the 
grinding toil of our daily work! above the debasing influences of frivo- 
lous amusements; above the jangling of business and controversy— 
raised into the high and holy atmosphere breathed by pure and peaceful 
lives, bright and beautiful thoughts, elevating and invigorating worship” 
(Christian Institutions, page 380). 

Those who deny the enduring character of the law of the Sabbath 
profess to rest their position on the express declaration of Scripture. 
If their interpretation is correct, it is the end of controversy of the 
subject, because there can be no appeal from the teaching of the New 
Testament. A passage much relied upon to sustain this contention is 
Col. 2. 16. The King James version translates, “Let no man therefore 
judge you in meat, or in drink, or in respect of an holyday, or of the 
new moon, or of the Sabbath days.” The revision of 1881 is the same 
except the substitution of “feast day” for “holyday” and “a Sabbath” 
day for “Sabbath days.” Mark 2. 27, “The Sabbath was made for man, 
and not man for the Sabbath,” is also urged against the primacy of God's 
Sabbath over other days. Dr. Schaff, quoted by Dr. William Nast in his 
commentary, puts the true view, as we believe, quite forcibly: “The 
passages so often quoted are not aimed at the Sabbath which the Lord 
hath made, but at the later Jewish perversion of it. They in no wise 
oppose the proper observance of the Sabbath by works of divine worship 
and charity, but the negative, mechanical, self-righteous, and hypocritical 
sabbatarianism of the Pharisees, who idolized the letter and killed the 
spirit of the law; who strained at a gnat and swallowed a camel; who 
exacted tithe from the smallest produce of the garden and neglected the 
weightier matters of the law, judgment, mercy, and faith; who, like 
whited sepulchers, appeared beautiful without, but within were full of 
dead men’s bones and all uncleanness. Wherever the Christian Sabbath 
is observed in the same spirit it is an abuse of God’s ordinances, and 
falls, of course, under the same condemnation as the Jewish sabbatarian- 
ism of the days of Christ.” 

The point on which emphasis needs to be placed to-day is the re- 
ligious significance of the Sabbath—or Sunday, or the Lord’s day, what- 
ever appellation we may assign to it. The name which meets the mean- 
ing in our thought is the Lord’s day, which is found but once in the 
New Testament, in Rev. 1. 9, 10: “I John, who also am your brother, and 
companion in tribulation, and in the kingdom and patience of Jesus 
Christ, was in the isle that is called Patmos, for the word of God, and 
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for the testimony of Jesus Christ. I was in the Spirit on the Lord’s day, _ 
and heard behind me a great voice as of a trumpet.” What day was this 
which is here mentioned by the evangelist John in the closing part of 
the first century? 

He had an important message to deliver and he mentions the par- 
ticular time when it was given him. It was on the Lord’s day and was 
in the Isle of Patmos. There is nothing indefinite here. There is a 
time and a specific place and a specific message. It is not some day of 
the week, but is the Lord’s day, a day which would be familiar to those 
who would read his message. 

Dr. Paley is quoted as saying, “I make no doubt that by the Lord’s 
day was meant the first day of the week; for we find no footsteps of any 
distinction of days which could entitle any other to that designation.” 

We see, then, the first day of the week recognized as the Christian 
Sabbath at the close of the first century. Let us trace the Christian 
church recognizing immediately after Christ’s resurrection the first day 
of the week as the proper day for worship. 

It was on this first day of the week that Christ appeared to his dis- 
ciples. The evangelists record five appearances of Christ to his dis- 
ciples on this day, and he is not mentioned as having appeared to them 
again until a week afterward. It is particularly stated that when the 
two disciples whose eyes had been opened on the way to Emmaus re- 
turned to Jerusalem, they “found the eleven gathered together, and them 
that were with them, saying, The Lord is risen indeed, and hath appeared 
to Simon” (Luke 24. 33-34). This shows that the disciples had their 
meeting places, and it was natural that they should have met together 
on the receipt of such joyful news and “rehearsed the things that hap- 
pened.” It is clear that the risen Christ who appeared to them knew 
where he would find them. 

The fact that his disciples met there again on the first day of the 
week and Jesus again appeared to them, Thomas being present, shows . 
that the coming together of the disciples one week afterward, and Christ 
with them, gave significance to the first day of the week as a day apart 
from other days as the time for the meeting of the Christians for con- 
versation and worship (John 20. 26-29). 

The disciples again met together on the day of Pentecost. “They were 
all together in one place.” Pentecost took place on the first day of the 
week. Alford’s note on Acts 2. 1 shows the importance of the occasion: 
“The fiftieth day (inclusive) after the sixteenth of Nisan, the second day 
of the Passover (Levit. 23. 16) called in Exodus 23. 16 ‘the feast of the 
Harvest,’ in Deut. 16. 10 ‘The feast of Weeks,’ one of the three great 
feasts, when all males were required to appear at Jerusalem, Deut. 16. 
16." This great occasion, when the Holy Ghost was poured out upon his 
church in such a remarkable manner, was when the disciples were 
gathered together on the first day of the week. 

That the first day of the week was a recognized day of Christian 
service to hear preaching is shown by Acts 20. 7: “And upon the first 
day of the week, when we were gathered together to break bread, Paul 
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discoursed with them, intending to depart on the morrow, and continued 
his speech until midnight.” These illustrations are sufficient to show 
the importance attached to the first day of the week in the early Chris. 
tian church and to afford a presumption that, without formal enactment, 
the seventh-day Sabbath had gradually given place among the early 
Christians to the Lord’s day, and was established in commemoration of 
the resurrection of our Lord from the dead on the first day of the week. 
An example of its application to charitable work is seen in Paul’s first 
letter to the Corinthians, chapter 16. 2: “Upon the first day of the week 
let every one of you lay by him in store, as God hath prospered him, 
that there be no gatherings when I come.” For a time no doubt they 
kept both days, as the early Methodists in England for a long time con- 
tinued their attendance on the Church of England while their own 
meeting places constituted the center of their Christian activities. 

The religious significance of the Sabbath, that on which the church 
needs to lay emphasis at the present time, is assured by the lordship 
which Christ asserts over the Sabbath. In the Gospel of Saint Mark our 
Lord was charged with a violation of the Sabbath law when he went 
through the corn fields on the Sabbath day and his disciples began, as 
they went, to pluck the ears of corn. He answered by reminding them 
of the case of David, who “was a hungered, he, and they that were with 
him”; how he entered “in the house of God... and did eat of the shew 
bread, which is not lawful to eat but for the priests, and gave also to them 
that were with him.” . 

Our Lord does not stop with the appeal to an example in justifica- 
tion of his act, but he asserts a principle which was behind the Sabbath 
law, namely, “The Sabbath was made for man, and not man for the 
Sabbath.” The Jew had made the mere legal enactment an object of 
special reverence and had overlooked its benevolent purpose. He further 
adds, as a justification for his apparent transgression of the Sabbath 
law, his own authority over the Sabbath. “Therefore the Son of man is 
Lord also of the Sabbath.” 

All the benevolent aspects of the Hebrew conception are preserved 
in the Lord’s day. Great and glorious has been the influence of the 
fourth commandment. It still stands as God’s law, but is enriched by 
the fuller revelation of Jesus Christ. Christ has furnished to man the 
complete rest in himself. “Come unto me, all ye that labor and are 
heavy laden, and I will give you rest.” 

In the third chapter of the Epistle to the Hebrews the author re 
bukes the ancient Hebrews for their neglect to enter into the rest God 
had provided. They failed to attain it because of their unbelief. So this 
rest in Christ, which was anticipated by prophecy and type and symbol, 
is now open to all believers. “There remaineth therefore a Sabbath rest 
for the people of God”—a rest which had its example in God’s rest at 
the dawn of history. The first thing which God did after his great work 
of creating man was to provide for him rest, which is to be found by 
union with him through Jesus Christ. 

The church must not be discouraged. The protection of the civic 
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Sabbath is generally recognized. We do not believe that any civilized 
nation would by formal enactment abolish a day of rest. Humanity de- 
mands and needs such a day, but the laws vary greatly as to details. 

The so-called Puritan regulations of early New England have been 
greatly modified, and perhaps England and Scotland are the most rigid 
in their maintenance of the Sabbath laws. Anyone who visits Canada 
will be impressed with the sanctity which attaches to the Lord’s day 
and by the uniformity with which the people attend the religious serv- 
ices. In continental countries, especially France and Germany, the Sab- 
bath regulations have been greatly relaxed. 

We believe that the religious as well as the civic character of the Sab- 
bath should be preserved. By Christian kindness and forbearance, by 
according cheerfully to all their rights as citizens, by preaching the 
gospel of love, by good examples on the part of Christians, we are hope- 
ful that the civil and religious Sabbath may go forward in beautiful 
harmony for the upbuilding of humanity. 

In the library of the British and Foreign Bible Society is an ancient 
manuscript of about the fifteenth century containing a number of 
Ethiopic prayers translated by Rev. J. M. Bodwell. The prayer on the 
Sabbath from which we quote is both a prayer and an interpretation: 
“Almighty God, thou hast made the world by Jesus Christ our Saviour, 
and hast ordained the Sabbath, and rested thereon from all thy work; 
and hast commanded us to rest from all the labor of our hands, and to 
be prepared to devote ourselves to thy commandments, and hast made 
for us.a festal day of joy to our souls; we remember, therefore, the skill 
of the wisdom in whom God was well pleased: how the Word was born 
of woman for our sakes, and appeared manifestly for this work, and, 
though God, was baptized as a man, and endured the passion of the cross, 
and died, and rose again from the dead with great power. Therefore 
will we keep the festal day of his sacred resurrection, and honor the 
Sabbath the first day of the week, and will sing praises to him who 
conquered death, and gave light to all the world and hath bestowed upon 
us honor and glory that fadeth not away. ... Therefore hath he bidden 
us to rest on every Sabbath, because on the Sabbath day he rested from 
all his work.” 





ARCHZIOLOGY AND BIBLICAL RESHBAROH 


NEW VERSIONS OF THE BIBLE 


Tue study of the Bible never ceases to interest men and women; 
but, like an ever-flowing stream, God’s Word passes on its onward course 
in ever-increasing volume, blessing and cheering the nations everywhere. 
The Book is studied to-day by a greater number of persons than ever 
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before. Our Sunday school army is constantly receiving new recruits, 
and even our higher institutions of learning are paying more and more 
attention to Bible study. Not only do scholarly men devote years of 
study to the separate books and produce masterpieces in exegesis, but 
new versions of the entire Bible are becoming more numerous. No 
sooner is one translation completed than another is commenced. This 
is true not only of English-speaking countries, but of others as well, 
Of the versions which have appeared in the recent past we shall notice 
three. These three are by no means of equal merit, and only one of 
them is destined to take a permanent place among Bible translations, 
We refer to The Westminster Version of the Sacred Scriptures, pub- 
lished by Longmans, Green & Co., for the editors, the Rev. Cuthbert 
Lattey, S.J., Professor of Holy Scripture at Saint Beuno’s College, Saint 
Asaph, North Wales, and the Rev. Joseph Keating, S.J., editor of The 
Month. The new work has the Jmprimatur of Cardinal Farley, New York. 

The first part, styled Part 1, Vol. III, comprising the two epistles to 
the Thessalonians, is the only portion issued at this writing. This is an 
elegant printed brochure of forty-two pages; of these less than one half 
are devoted to the text, with copious and well-written footnotes. The 
remaining pages are made up of a short general preface, ten pages of 
introduction to the two epistles, including a brief history of Thessalonica, 
the founding of the church in that city, the occasion and date of the 
letters as well as a discussion of the membership and government of the 
Thessalonian Church.’ Then follow five pages—by way of appendix—of 
remarks upon Saint Paul’s eschatology. There is also a map of “Saint 
Paul’s World.” It would be difficult to conceive of a more readable or 
complete version of the two epistles to the Thessalonians, and, if this 
brochure is a fair sample of what is to follow, the Roman Catholic Church 
is to be congratulated on its great contribution to Bible study. 

The translation, though in elegant classic English, is nevertheless 
quite faithful to the original Greek. The editors’ point of view is, that 
while a translation into the vernacular should be true to the original 
text as well as helpful to all classes, whether professional students of 
language and theology or the average layman, it should never be the 
least obscure or incoherent. While recognizing the excellent renderings 
from Hebrew and Greek in the Authorized and Revised Versions, the 
editors believe that these have “grave defects. The former misleads 
the reader by varying its rendering of the same Greek word, even where 
the sense is the same, while in the latter, zeal for accurate scholarship is 
not always tempered by insight into the genius of the New Testament 
Greek ‘or of our mother tongue.” 

The chief reason for the Westminster Version, we are told, is the 
desire to have a “readable Bible,” one written in good modern English, 
arranged in paragraphs and sections, with proper captions, footnotes, and 
other helps, so as to “render the intelligent perusal of the sacred text 
as easy and pleasant as possible.” 

The translation is based, in the main, not altogether, on the Greek 
text of Westcott and Hort. Great attention is paid to the Vulgate, held 
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in such esteem by the Roman Catholic Church; nay more, which decrees, 
if we are not mistaken, that the Vulgate is to be treated as “authentic 
in public lectures, disputations, sermons, and homilies.” 

The great Catholic Church is to be congratulated upon the revival 
of interest in biblical studies, quite noticeable in recent times. Not only 
has there been founded within the past few years an institute for the 
special study of the biblical languages, along with archeology and other 
related subjects, but the Pope has also approved a commission for the 
revision of the Vulgate. It is also well known that he has been encourag- 
ing learned men in various countries to make translations direct from 
the original text into the modern languages. Thus we have in the 
French the so-called Crampon Version, “so far the best Catholic transla- 
tion from the originals.” This translation was begun by Canon Crampon, 
of Amiens, and carried to completion by several Jesuit Fathers and some 
professors of Saint Sulpice. Germany, too, always in the vanguard of 
learning, has been unusually active during the past two or three years, 
for in that country no fewer than five translations of the New Testament 
have been begun; two of these are already out of the press. 

English-speaking Catholics are to be congratulated that Professor 
Lattey and Mr. Keating have undertaken the editing of the Westminster 
Version, and they should see to it that the enterprise be a success, and 
that this new translation have a very wide circulation, and find its way 
into every Roman Catholic family able to read English. 

It is a singular fact that no attempt had been made by the Catholic 
Church to issue a version of the Sacred Scriptures from the original 
Hebrew and Greek since 1836, when Dr. John Lingard published the 
four Gospels, until Francis A. Spencer, a learned American Dominican 
friar, issued in 1898 his translation of the four Gospels, a work highly 
praised by Cardinal Gibbons and other eminent prelates in the Catholic 
Church. We are informed that it is now out of print. Let us hope that 
the Westminster Version will fare better, especially as we are convinced 
that it will prove an incentive to Bible study as well as helpful to Chris- 
tians, regardless of creeds. 

This new translation, if we are to judge from this first part, is on 
the whole—and it could hardly be otherwise—very similar to the Revised 
Version, especially the American Standard Version. The translators dis- 
claim having definitely aimed at modernizing the style, and yet there is 
an unmistakable effort at modern phraseology, without, however, in 
any way sacrificing dignity of style or elegance of diction. 

We may éall attention to the following differences: The Westminster 
Version has “Holy Ghost,” where the Revised Version has “Holy Spirit,” 
I, 1. 5; “missionaries” for “apostles,” I, 2. 7, “followers for “imitators,” 
I, 2. 14; “fellow townsmen for our countrymen,” ibid.; “towards you” for 
“to you-ward,” I, 5. 18; “by a letter purporting to be from us,” for “by 
epistles as from us,” II, 2. 2; “man of lawlessness,” for “man of sin,” II, 
2. 3; “pattern” for “ensample,” II, 3. 9; and “interfering with others,” 
for “busybodies,” II, 3. 11. 

It does appear strange that the editors should have selected these 
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two epistles as their starting point. The reasons assigned are: these 
letters are short, and probably the first letters from the pen of Saint 
Paul. The editors believe that Saint Paul has suffered more in transla. 
tion than the other books of the New Testament, and consequently help 
is offered first where it is most needed. 

We now turn from this elegant and dignified piece of work to another 
version of the New Testament just from the press. This is by Professor 
James Moffatt, D.D., of Mansfield College, Oxford, England. Professor 
Moffatt needs no introduction to students of the New Testament, for he 
is well known for his erudition and critical acumen, as well as for clear. 
ness of thought and perspicuity of style. It is, however, doubtful whether 
this new translation will add to his reputation as scholar and exegete, 
Some of his renderings are very clever, more lucid and intelligible than 
those found in any of the earlier versions. Various devices are employed 
to assist the reader to a correct understanding of the book. There are 
numerous changes and transpositions in paragraphs and sections. The 
quotations from the Old Testament, whether direct or indirect, are in 
italics. This is certainly preferable to the red-ink passages in some recent 
editions of the Bible. 

Dr. ,Moffatt aims throughout the entire work to make his version 
more readable to the common people. He will not allow Paul or any 
other New Testament writer to speak over the heads of the people, but 
forces them to use very ordinary language, such as cannot be misunder- 
stood. As one points out, Dr. Moffatt acts on the principle that “it is 
better to be understood by those who are not scholars than to be praised 
by those who are.” This, no doubt, is a very laudable ambition and 
worthy of all praise, for no one should offer a translation of any book 
in a language not readily understood, least of all of the Book of books, 
which teaches all men the way of salvation. Professor Moffatt in his 
effort to be clear, even more than the authors of the Twentieth Century 
New Testament, has gone to the other extreme. While attempting to 
avoid Scylla, he dashes headlong against Charybdis. In our opinion, the 
following criticism in The Guardian (London) is not a whit too severe. 
The reviewer says: 

“When, however, we come to the slangy and inelegant English in 
which Dr. Moffatt paraphrases some of the noblest prose in the English 
language, we are constrained to protest vigorously at what is little better 
than a gratuitous outrage. Take, for instance, the following rendering 
of 2 Cor. 11. 46: 

“*You put up with it all right when some interloper preaches a 
second Jesus (not the Jesus I preached), or when you are treated to a 
spirit different from the spirit you once received, and to a different 
gospel from what I gave you! Why not put up with me? I hold I am 
not one whit inferior to these precious “Apostles”! I am no speaker, 
perhaps, but knowledge I do possess; I never failed to make myself in- 
telligible to you.’ 

“Let us now insert the corresponding passage from the American 
Standard Version, so that the reader may see at a glance the superiority 
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of this noble translation, clear, concise, and dignified enough for the 
most fastidious. It runs: 

“‘For if he that cometh preacheth another Jesus, whom we did not 
preach, or if ye receive a different spirit, which ye did not receive, or a 
different gospel, which ye did not accept, ye do well to bear with him. 
For I reckon that I am not a whit behind the very chiefest [those pre- 
eminent (margin)] apostles. But though J be rude in speech, yet am I 
not in knowledge; nay, in every way have we made this manifest unto 
you in all things.’” 

Germany, ever fertile in speculation, and never tired of producing 
new books, puts forth another New Bible, entitled Die Bibel. Eine 
moderne Bearbeitung und Nachdichtung. We say new Bible, for the 
editor, Herr Paul Kaegi, calmly admits that his work is not a new 
translation, but rather a free adaptation of the Sacred Scriptures—only 
he does not employ the word sacred. The first volume of this preten- 
tious work has just appeared. It contains, in an abridged form, the 
greater part of the books of the Old Testament. The stories of the Bible 
are treated in a capricious manner, omissions and additions are made 
at will—anything to beautify the style and language. His aim is to give 
his countrymen a more rhythmic, poetic, and readable Bible. He is more 
concerned with the spiritual or rather intellectual rendering than with 
a true and literally correct translation. Luther, says Kaegi, regarded 
the Bible as God’s Word, but he, planting himself upon the “solid ground 
of modern knowledge,” can regard it only as literature. He, therefore, 
leaves exact translation to the philologists. He would emphasize the 
artistic quality of the rendering, and give us a work full of rhythm and 
poetry, worthy of the German language of to-day. We, who believe the 
Bible to be the Word of God, cannot accord Herr Kaegi’s work a very 
sincere welcome, unless it possesses some good qualities and excellencies 
not found in other German versions of the Bible. When, however, we 
compare it with former versions, especially with that of Luther, which 
is written “in pithy, clear, and thoroughly popular language,” it is found 
wanting. There is an incomparable distance between the language and 
style of this “new Bible,” with its abrupt transitions, chopped-up expres- 
sions, hacked and mutilated passages, and loosely articulated phrases, 
and the majestic flow of speech and highly rhythmic and poetical style 
of Martin Luther. While Luther’s Bible will be read as long as German 
is spoken, this new Bible of Kaegi, as well as Dr. Moffatt’s New Testa- 
ment, will be forgotten, and regarded as a matter of curiosity. 





FOREIGN OUTLOOK 


THE SECESSION MOVEMENT IN GERMAN PROTESTANTISM 


THE growing estrangement of the masses, and also of large circles 
of the educated classes, from the Protestant state church in Germany in 
Tecent decades is a fact universally recognized. Estrangement from the 
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church, however, does not necessarily imply a waning interest in religion, 
Many competent observers hold that in recent years the religious interest 
is asserting itself more strongly than for many years past. Be this as it 
may, German Protestantism now stands in a most significant crisis, the 
like of which it has not known in many generations. The most outstand- 
ing evidence of such a crisis is a great organized strike against the church 
and a large secession from it. 

In 1891 a general convention of the Social Democratic Party issued 
a memorable program or platform, in which it was declared, “Religion 
is a private matter,” and “the discontinuance of all expenditures out of 
public means for ecclesiastical and religious purposes” was demanded. 
In principle, therefore, social democracy favors the separation of church 
and state. Until recently, however, the party has maintained a formal 
neutrality toward religion and the church. Indeed, up to the present it 
has refused to have any oficial connection with the secession movement. 
At the same time the movement has been directly and powerfully encour- 
aged by various leaders of the Social Democratic Party. 

A couple of years ago Dr. Liebknecht, a leading Social-Democratic mem- 
ber of the. Reichstag, wrote in the party organ, Vorwiirts: “In the seces- 
sion from the national church and the boycott of the ecclesiastical insti- 
tutions lies a hitherto neglected application of power, whose value should 
not be underestimated.” Later another leader declared that Liebknecht, 
in recommending a general “strike against the church,” meant it only 
“in so far as we are inwardly estranged from the church.” 

In 1909 a “Komitee Konfessionslos” formed itself, its avowed purpose 
being to unite the “confessionless” (adherents of no church) and to labor 
for full recognition of their civil rights. The committee, it was declared, 
would dissolve itself “when its object is attained.” The point of time, 
it was further said, “depends in large measure upon whether or when in 
Germany’s leading state, Prussia, the freeing of the children of dissenters 
from the compulsion of the confessional instruction in religion is accom- 
plished.” In 1911 the first Congress of Monists in Hamburg, acting largely 
under the influence of its president, Wilhelm Ostwald, issued a declara- 
tion of sympathy for the aims of the committee. In the following year 
the German Alliance of Free Thinkers indorsed this declaration. Since 
the spring of 1913 the committee has had its secretarial representatives 
established in a special office in Berlin and its activities have increased 
immensely. Leaflets and tracts have been sent out widely and in great 
numbers, secession mass-meetings have been held, especially in Berlin, 
and every possible convenience has been provided to smooth the way for 
those who are minded to withdraw. 

It was in the autumn of 1913 that the movement began to assume 
formidable proportions. On the 28th of October five parallel mass meet- 
ings were held in Berlin, in which 1,328 persons definitely declared their 
purpose to withdraw from the church. This imposing number, however, 
was not the most significant thing in the developments of that memorable 
evening. The chief thing was, and is, the manner of the attack. By this, 
however, we mean not so much the hateful and brutal assaults upon the 
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church which characterized some of these meetings, as, rather, the new 
shaping of the opposition to the church, or the raising of a new watch- 
word, by the famous Socialist leader Dr. Liebknecht. We quote some of 
his utterances: “The church (specially the Prussian state church) is no 
religious, but merely a political institution. As such she is a blasphemy 
against the requirements of primitive Christianity. She is not aiming at 
the spiritualization of man, but she is the conscious instrument of the 
ruling classes for the oppression of the masses, and deliberately supports, 
under the protection of the state, the capitalistic exploitation. As such 
the church is also a bulwark of militarism. On the other hand, the so- 
called ‘Christian’ Prussian state is merely a state for the classes, which 
builds iteelf up upon the canonization of the very treasures that moths 
and rust consume. One of the most fatal influences upon the state is 
that exerted by the Prussian Minister of Worship and Education, whose 
unprogressiveness and partisanship—in particular even in the domain 
of the care of the youth—surpasses everything. Whoever belongs to the 
Prussian church supports this ministry. What Social-Democrat can recon- 
cile that with his conscience? He commits an act of treason against 
himself and against his fellows. We shall have to win this Prussian state 
by littles—by wearing it down. A means to this end is the general politi- 
cal strike, which surely will yet come. For the present, however, a more 
convenient and scarcely less promising means is the general church 
boycott as a watchword in our political struggle. By this means the 
church can at last be starved out financially, when it will become more 
and more burdensome to the state and will thus provoke a refusal to pay 
taxes, against which state and church are powerless. Whoever inwardly 
has broken with the church and yet remains in it is a hypocrite. Out of 
the Prussian police church! Away from the church and with it from the 
Prussian country-squire state!” 

Rade, in his Christliche Welt, remarks concerning this declaration: 
“If I see aright, the national church stands quite weaponless over against 
this watchword of Liebknecht. That condition, however, can serve for 
her a salutary purpose. She will all the more remind herself of her in- 
ward and proper essence and character. But she will then become some- 
thing other than she is to-day. First of all there will be a great confusion. 
And the masses, who, let us assume, will follow Liebknecht’s watchword, 
what will become of them? That they will be simply lost to religion is 
not to be thought of. If we but had alongside the national church a free 
church! ... Now to-day there are only two sorts of organizations that 
can take up the crowds of seceders: the free-religious congregations and 
the sects. The former at all events are not strong enough to be able to 
compass and minister to the possible millions, and are also for the most 
part too poor in real religion. So the chief task falls to the so-called sects. 
Or will men of strong piety be found in the national church, who, obedient 
to the signs of the times, will travel new paths?” 

The new attitude of many Social-Democrats toward the national 
and bearing the title (English) “The Repudiation of the Erfurt Party 
church may be further illustrated by a pamphlet written by Walter Oehme 
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Program by Social-Democracy in the Question of Secession from the 
Church.” Here we find the old neutrality expressly repudiated. Ochme’s 
watchword is: “For religion, but against the state religion! For every 
church, but against the national church!” And he gives utterance to 
what he regards as the “thundering command” of conscience for all who 
hold like principles: “Social-Democrats, come out of the national church!” 
Of course multitudes have arisen to defend the church, and many counter- 
demonstrations have been held. Yet for some months the tide of opposi- 
tion to the church continued to rise. Now, indeed, its fresh force is some- 
what abated, but the end is not yet. Under these conditions it is impos- 
sible to speak of statistics. It is, however, certain that the secessions in 
Berlin alone within the last few months have numbered many thousands, 
For example, in the month of December, 1913, up to the twenty-third day, 
nearly seventeen thousand persons had withdrawn from the church in 
the capital city. But that rate represents the high-water mark. Of course 
the movement has extended to other parts of the country, but nowhere 
else has it reached proportions at all comparable with those in Berlin. 

Evidently the secession movement is but one of the symptoms of a 
profound religious crisis in Germany. But there is no occasion to take 
a pessimistic view of the situation. There is, after all, in German Protes- 
tantism a wealth of genuine faith, and we safely trust that God will yet 
bring the evangelical church—understanding the word in the broader 
sense—into a large place. 





BOOK NOTICES 


RELIGION, THEOLOGY, AND BIBLICAL LITERATURE 


University Sermons. By Henny Sioane Corrs. 12mo, pp. 256. New Haven, Conn.: Yale 

University Press. Price, cloth, $1.50, net. 

Tue pastor of the Madison Avenue Presbyterian Church, New York, 
is a distinct figure among the younger ministers of our Eastern seaboard. 
The reader of these fifteen sermons easily understands why so many 
universities and colleges invite him to bring the gospel of Jesus Christ to 
the minds and hearts of their students. His spirit and attitude and 
handling are so manly, so fair and square, so considerate toward every 
honest doubt or question, so fearlessly frank; so free from dodging or 
evasion; his venture into the arena of discussion and declaration is 
so calmly confident of the sufficiency of our ‘Lord and Saviour; his 
bearing is so manifestly that of “a gentleman unafraid”; his reasoning 
is so clear and sane, his appeal so direct and faithful; and all in a 
style remarkable for apt simile and pertinent suggestion—one does not 
wonder that the college boys listen and want more of it. Take a sample. 
He is trying to help a young and growing mind that is perplexed about 
prayer, and the Bible, and God, and Jesus, and the miracles, and this is 
part of his endeavor, starting just where the young fellow seems to be 
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hesitating: “Perhaps we find ourselves in circumstances where we cannot 
help praying; and when we actually pray, it does not seem unreasonable. 
It is not that we get the things we pray for without effort, but we have 
a sense of getting Some One who shares the effort with us. And if we 
keep reading this Book which we regard as a collection of human 
literature, we discover that there is something in it that inspires us as 
no other literature. It seems to appeal to us at more points of our 
complex beings, to fit into every conceivable situation in which we happen 
to be, to meet us at deeper levels and to raise us to greater heights. 
Whatever our theory of its inspiration, we feel that this collection of 
writings inspires us with stronger, wiser, better impulses, principles, 
purposes, than any other book. If we think often enough of the human 
Jesus, our admiration grows to adoration. We find ourselves not applaud- 
ing him; we bow our heads in reverence. If we do more than think of 
him, if we honestly try to follow him merely as a man, using his methods 
in our dealings with men, facing perplexities, suffering, defeat, with his 
courage and hope, we find ourselves receiving from him quite inestimable 
inspiration. We are amazed at the fullness of love, of patience, of bravery, 
there is in him. We wonder if his explanation of its source may not 
after all be correct. Was there really a God, the Father whom he trusted 
so implicitly as Lord of heaven and earth, in fellowship with him? If 
there was, is there such a God still? Is not this the most reasonable 
explanation of the sense of companionship which we find when we are 
driven to pray? And if there be such a Father, must he not have wished 
to speak with his children—must he not have spoken? And are not 
these inspirations which come to us from the Bible his word through 
those who best understood him? To be sure, that word came through 
entirely human experiences, through men who were often imperfect and 
mistaken, but however it came, it does inspire us now. ‘As the appear- 
ance of the bow that is in the cloud in the day of rain,’ so is the 
appearance of heavenly glory and beauty round about the Bible. Light 
streams from it—a human book with all the defects inevitable in what 
men do, but through the human the divine, the Word of God. And if 
there be such a Father, must he not have wished to give his children a 
correct likeness of himself? When we feel constrained to adore Jesus, 
are we idolaters, or is he the expression of God in a human life? When 
we draw on his fullness and discover unsearchable riches, is it not 
because in him we find the embodiment of God’s character? Is it not 
because he, like God, is love? We are not looking for divinity now in 
the extraordinary and unhuman things about him, we are finding his 
humanity divine, his complete manhood, in which he is bone of our 
bone and flesh of our flesh, his very Godhead. Taking him as a man, 
we are constrained to place him upon the throne of our lives as our ideal, 
the Master we cannot but obey. And as we obey the Man, there is ‘a 
brightness round about him.’ We say: ‘If I ever worship a God, he 
must be the duplicate of this Man. A God unlike him I refuse to worship.’ 
If we accept Jesus’s own thought of his Father we find that Father's 
character reproduced in Jesus. This man is ‘the appearance of the like- 
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ness of the glory of Jehovah’; and when we see him we fall upon our 
faces. In humanizing our religion we have not lost our God. We ex. 
changed a good fairy for a brother, and in the brother we have discovered 
our Lord. ’ 
So I beheld my God, in childhood’s morn, 
A mist, a darkness, great and far apart, 
Moveless and dim—I scarce could say, Thou art. 
My manhood came, of joy and sadness born— 
Full soon the misty dark, asunder torn, 
Revealed man’s glory, God’s great human heart. 


There is a childhood to be outgrown and a childhood to be grown up 
to. When once we have become not orphans, however self-reliant, but 
trusting children, seeing God in the human, in Jesus, and in all that is 
Jesuslike in any man, we are not quite so eager to label childish al! the 
extraordinary elements in the Bible and about Jesus that fascinated 
our childhood’s imagination. We do not say to any man, ‘You must 
believe them’; we say, ‘You may.’ We resent the literalist on the one 
hand and the rationalist on the other who would reduce all the poetry 
of religion to bald prose. The heart of a little child demands that his 
faith shall have scope. We are not troubled with the marvelous in 
the past; our present is too full of startling surprises; even if these 
events of long ago are not all taken as literal history, they may contain 
elements of prophecy; they are symbols of faith and hope. We are 
working and waiting for a day when even Jesus shall be no longer 
unique, but when ‘God shall be all in all.” Meantime we see our God 
in Jesus. We cannot prove his deity to anybody who does not make him 
God by giving him his entire devotion. And whoever does, needs no 
outside proofs. We accord this human Brother all our reverence, all 
our trust, all our service, and we do not rob his and our Father; for 
he and the Father are one. We draw upon him for what God only can 
supply, and we are not disappointed. He does all for us God can do, 
for the Father touches us personally through him and opens up his 
unsearchable riches in him. We live to make him Lord over all, assured 
that the loyalty yielded to him is yielded to the Father, to whom he 
gives back the Kingdom, and that in him all men, as we, will find the 
fullness of the Godhead bodily. We do not dehumanize him; he is first 
of all and entirely man; but that does not mean that he is not also 
the complete revelation of God. When we survey the wondrous cross 
we see man at his highest; and that for us is God at his best. ‘This is 
the appearance of the likeness of the glory of Jehovah. And when I 
saw it, I fell upon my face.’ 


Love so amazing, so divine, 
Demands my soul, my life, my all.” 


Some of Dr. Coffin’s subjects are, “The Finality of Jesus,” “Fools for a 
Purpose,” “The Claims of the Church upon Christians,” “The Christian 
Thought of God,” “Religion—A Load or a Lift?” “The Old, Old Story.” 
Speaking of “Revelation By Concealment,” Dr. Coffin comments on the 
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words, “Verily, Thou art a God that hidest thyself, O God of Israel, the 
Saviour”: “Strange that if he should wish to make himself known, to 
give us his friendship and admit us to his intimacy, he should go about 
it in this round-about way, which apparently leads as often in the 
opposite direction! What is the meaning of it? You may remember the 
character of Nydia, the blind Thessalian flower girl, in Bulwer-Lytton’s 
‘Last Days of Pompeii.’ She is introduced to us singing the pathetic song, 


Ye have a world of light 
Where love in the loved rejoices ; 
But the blind girl’s home is the House of Night, 
And its beings are empty voices. 
As one in the realm below, 
I stand by the streams of woe! 
I hear the vain shadows glide, 
I feel their soft breath at my side. 
And I thirst the loved forms to see, 
And I stretch my fond arms around, 
And I catch but a shapeless sound, 
For the living are ghosts to me. 


Through the events of the story she passes in sadness, cut off by her 
blindness from all her heart desires. Then at the conclusion of the 
narrative comes that fateful day when Vesuvius breaks forth, and the 
doomed city is dark as midnight beneath the thick pall of smoke and 
falling ashes, and the terror-stricken inhabitants rush blindly and stumble 
and lose themselves in the awful blackness; but Nydia, from whose 
sightless eyes the light has always been hidden, threads her way unerr- 
ingly through the streets and squares of the town, and rescues her 
beloved. God's hiding of himself develops our instinct for him, the 
sense of touch with which we become aware of his presence, the sensitive 
hearing which enables us to distinguish his voice amid the confusion of 
sounds, the inward sight which sees him, however many the other objects 
in the same field of vision. God’s self-concealment is not to keep away 
from us, but to teach us more surely to detect and find him. For the 
moment he seems to wrap himself in clouds and darkness, only that our 
sight may be sharpened to pierce clouds and see him, who dwelleth in 
light unapproachable save by eyes lit with trustful love. Jesus never 
said anything without telling us something about God. His Father was 
the one topic of his conversation, and this saying is no exception. Jesus, 
as we, walked by faith, and not by sight. There were times when God 
was hidden from him; but he knew that the hiding was solely for pur- 
poses of discovery. “Thy Father who is in secret,’ he called him. Take 
the supreme instance when on the cross darkness is over all the land, 
and darkness actually shrouds the soul of the sinless Son of God, so 
that his Father is veiled from him, and he cries, ‘Forsaken.’ But God is 
never hid, save that he should be manifested; neither is he ever himself 
secret, but that he should come to light. Jesus’s faith faced the darkness 
as an obscuring of God only to make him plainer, and prayed, ‘My God, 
my God,’ in the very breath that he had to confess his sense of desertion. 
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And that exercise of faith still further sharpens his sense for the divine; 
purifies (if we dare say it) even his stainless heart; so that with keener 
eyesight he sees God. ‘Father, into thy hands I commend my spirit’ 
Jesus’s life-long conviction is justified. God has withdrawn himself only 
to be more surely found, concealed himself only to be more clearly seen 
as one who is light, and in whom is no darkness at all.” In similar 
strain, on the development of the religious faculty, we have this: “You 
may recall the scene in the tavern in Silas Marner where the village 
worthies discuss the credibility of ghosts. ‘“There’s folks, i’ my opinion,’ 
says the landlord, ‘they can’t see ghos’es, not if they stood as plain as a 
pikestaff before ’en:. And there’s reason i’ that. For there’s my wife, 
now, can’t smell, not if she’d the strongest o’ cheese under her nose. I 
never se’d a ghost myself; but then I says to myself, “Very like I haven't 
got the smell for ’em.”’ ‘Tut, tut,’ answers the farrier, ‘what’s the smell 
got to do with it? If ghos’es want me to believe in ’em, let ’em leave 
off skulking i’ the dark and i’ lone places: let ’em come where there’s 
company and candles.’ There are similar attitudes toward God. Some 
people with a taste for him stoutly declare his reality; while others 
insist that, if God wants them to believe in him, he ought to disclose 
himself so plainly that there could be no mistaking him. They resent 
this uncertainty. ‘Facts are facts,’ they remind us. ‘There is no differ- 
ence of opinion about the warmth of sunlight or the wetness of rain. 
The sun shines on the evil and the good, and the rain falls on just and 
unjust. Why should not God, if he exists, make himself equally indis- 
putable? If Jesus rose from the dead and is alive with power, why 
should not all see his form and hear his voice?’ Well, apples have 
tumbled from trees ever since Eve in Eden was tempted by one of them; 
but none seems to have suggested anything momentous until in the 
garden at Woolsthorpe one fell into a mind teeming with thought and 
brought to Newton the discovery of the law of gravitation. A square 
yellow book, a hundred and sixty-seven years old, small quarto size, with 
crumpled vellum covers, part print, part manuscript, containing the record 
of the sordid murder of a young wife and her two reputed parents by a 
vicious husband and four desperadoes, must have been fingered by many 
hands and scanned by many undiscerning pairs of eyes as it lay with a 
lot of old and new trash on a stall on a step of the Ricardi Palace in the 
Square of San Lorenzo in Florence, until one fiercely hot June day in 1865 
an English poet picked it up and got it for sixteen cents, and in his 
heart and mind full of insight and sympathy, learning and genius, its 
tale became The Ring and the Book—perhaps the greatest creation of 
our literature in the century. Insignificant falling apples and insignificant 
second-hand books suddenly assume marvelous meaning when they catch 
a seeing eye. The law of gravitation ought to have been patent to 
everybody; but it was not, until a prepared mind saw it in a flash of 
insight. The fact that every individual in a story has a distinctive point 
of view of his own ought to have been plain to everyone; but it never 
received its due expression until the genius for sympathy of Robert 
Browning embodied it in his incomparable dozen cycles. The fact that 
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the cause of Jesus could not be beaten, that Jesus himself could not be 
killed and banished from God’s earth, ought to have been clear to every- 
one; but it was only the faith of the disciples and the mastered con- 
science of Saul of Tarsus that made the discovery. The reality of God 
should have been obvious to everybody; but, as a matter of history, there 
have always been believers and skeptics. There was a close friendship 
between Thomas Huxley and Professor Haughton, although they stood 
far apart in religious conviction. Haughton, before his death, told of a 
conversation with Huxley in which the latter said to him, “There are those 
who profess to believe what I consider false; but I do not regard their 
opinions, because I doubt the sincerity of some and the intellectual 
capacity of others; but I respect you, and I know how sincerely you 
believe what you hold so strongly, and should like very much to know 
how it is that you believe what I can’t believe.’ ‘May I speak frankly?’ 
asked Haughton. ‘Certainly.’ ‘Then,’ he said, ‘I don’t know how it is, 
except that you are color-blind.” Huxley was much struck. ‘Well, it may 
be so. Of course, if I were color-blind, I should not know it myself.’ 
‘The men that were with him stood speechless, hearing the sound, but 
beholding no man.’ “They that were with me beheld indeed the light, 
but they heard not the voice of him that spake to me.’ The varied 
experiences of life may be divinely significant or baldly meaningless. 
They may be progressive disclosures of the face of God in Jesus Christ, 
opening up for us a more and more intimate fellowship with him, or they 
may be just a series of happenings, pleasant or the reverse, but revealing 
nothing. They may be clear and distinct utterances of God to us, 
guiding, correcting, inspiring—the articulate word of the Most High, 
speaking as directly and personally to us and letting us as intimately into 
his friendship as the men of faith of the bygone generations; or they 
may be the usual rumble of the world’s life, saying nothing. The seeing 
eye and the hearing ear are for us to develop. Whatever of God we see 
in any flash of insight, use, or it will fade into the light of common day. 
Visions obeyed remain visions, the master lights of all our seeing, but 
disobeyed, they turn into illusions. It is a somber reflection that, after 
these centuries of his vital activity in the world, Jesus is still dead to so 
many; that the living God does not exist for everybody. It lies within our 
power to let Christ be a living factor in our careers, their controlling 
force; to give God the chance to be really God to us. The same light and 
the same sound can be so differently understood: 


Where one heard thunder, and one saw flame, 
I only know He named my name.” 


Amplifying upon the text, “Why, herein is the marvel, that ye know not 
whence he is, and yet he opened mine eyes. If this man were not from 
God, he could do nothing,” Dr. Coffin talks sanely thus: “It is right that 
scholars, consecrated to truth, should with the utmost freedom and 
thoroughness investigate everything connected with our Christian faith. 
It is right that the results of their scholarship should be embodied in 
the study of our Bible schools. It is every way right that we all should 
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strive not merely to be earnest, but to be intelligent, to know everything 
that we can know about our Bibles, our religious customs, our doctrines, 
above all, about our Lord. It is right that the church should honor, as it 
has not and does not always do, those who devote their lives to pains- 
taking study. It is right that we who believe that our God is Light and 
in him is no darkness at all, that our Lord Jesus is the Truth, and in 
him are all treasures of wisdom and knowledge, should hold our minds 
open, expect to receive new ideas, be prepared constantly to readjust 
our thought so that it grows broader and deeper and higher with the 
years. But we are not left to sit at the doors of distinguished scholars 
and wait to hear their results before we know what to believe. The 
beggar, blind from his birth, was as competent to judge of the worth of 
Jesus as Nicodemus, or any savant in Jerusalem. ‘Herein is the marvel, 
he opened mine eyes.’ Take the Bible. It is most interesting to learn 
the results of modern scholarship, to know as one reads the fortieth 
chapter of Isaiah, for instance, with its ‘Comfort ye, comfort ye my 
people,’ that the words were spoken to discouraged exiles in Babylon by 
a great prophet who spoke while Jerusalem was still in its glory; that 
the book of Daniel was written to cheer and keep steadfast the Jews 
under the persecution of Antiochus Epiphanes in B. C. 167; that the fourth 
Gospel is a spiritual interpretation of Jesus seen through a remarkable 
man’s religious experience. But all this knowledge of backgrounds and 
literary details is, after all, by the way. Long before they were known 
the Bible was a light to men’s feet and their inspiration to faith, hope, 
and love. ‘Herein is the marvel’ that this Book opens eyes to see God, 
to see ourselves as we are and as we should be, to see God’s purpose 
for the world he made, rules, and loves. How much inspiration are 
we getting out of the Bible? Is it our daily cOmpanion? Are we letting 
it open our eyes to our duty, our peace, our exceeding joy?” Such is 
the preaching Henry Sloane Coffin gives the coilege boys. 


The New Testament. A New Translation. By James Morratr, D.D., D.Litt., Yates Professor 
of New Testament Greek and Exegesis, Mansfield College, Oxford. 8vo, pp. x+327. New 
York: George H. Doran Company. Price, cloth, $1.50, net. 

Tue Book of Humanity, as the New Testament has been well called, 
now appeals to the peoples of the earth in over four hundred and forty- 
three languages and dialects. The work of translation has been done by 
a noble corps of consecrated scholars, and the compensation which these 
faithful ones have received is the blessed knowledge that their labors 
have enabled men to read the message of Jesus Christ in their own 
tongues, thus repeating the miracle of Pentecost on a large scale. The 
history of the English Bible is the record of many attempts to translate 
the Scriptures into the vernacular. Most of these contributions were 
like so many streams which helped to swell the majestic river of crystal 
waters known as the Authorized Version. Its rhythm and simplicity, 
the poetry and music of its matchless style, its sacred associations mak- 
ing it as holy as the original itself—all this and much more were recalled 
during the tercentenary celebrations in 1911. The purpose of the English 
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Revision (1881-1885) and of the American Revision in 1900-1901 was to 
contribute to the better understanding of the Book. Finality had, how- 
ever, not been reached in these attempts. Many of the archaisms con- 
tained in the version of 1611 were retained, to the confusion of the 
plain reader. Two notable attempts at independent translation were 
The Twentieth Century New Testament, by a company of about twenty 
persons (1898), and The Modern Speech New Testament, by Dr. Wey- 
mouth (1902). The recent discovery of masses of nonliterary papyri 
has led scholars to the conclusion that New Testament Greek was the 
common vernacular of everyday life. An English translation which can 
reproduce the plain and direct features of the rugged original is there- 
fore to be welcomed, not only by the student who is familiar with the 
Greek text, but especially by the less educated. This has been well done 
by Professor Moffatt. He is not only an acknowledged authority on the 
New Testament, evidenced by his Introduction to the Literature of the 
New Testament (Scribners); he has also an extensive knowledge of 
English literature, shown by his discerning study of George Meredith 
and the recently published Expositor’s Dictionary of Poetical Quotations 
(Doran Company), which so finely illuminate the Bible. Dr. Moffatt is 
aware that all English translators of the Bible have to face the challenge 
of the Authorized Version, which is secure in the affection and reverence 
of all English-speaking peoples. “But intelligibility is more than associa- 
tions,” says the author of this new translation. With the exception of a 
few British colloquialisms and mannerisms, which were inevitable in a 
popular version made on the other side, this work should find wide ac- 
ceptance among us. The antique style of religious speech has always 
tended to place religion in a class by itself, instead of placing it in the 
midst of all life. Every attempt to modernize our religious vocabulary 
is so much to the greater advantage of the religious life, since it not only 
makes for clearness and consistency, but also for increased efficiency and 
impressiveness. In this translation we meet with such words, like expert, 
stimulus, contaminate, enterprise, tackle, immorality, applaud, stultified, 
kidnappers, cult. There are happy renderings: “It is a matter of give 
and take” (2 Cor. 8. 14); “Out of sight, not out of mind” (1 Thess. 2. 17). 
We read of the “realm of God,” or the “reign of God,” in place of the 
“kingdom of God.” The sections in the epistles which deal with doc- 
trines are lucidly rendered (see Rom. 3. 6). Ethical passages are made 
doubly forcible: “Let your love be a real thing—maintain the spiritual 
glow—be steadfast in trouble—keep a check upon loafers—never lose 
your temper with anyone” (Rom. 12. 9, 11; 1 Thess. 5. 14). The pastoral 
epistles, the speeches of Paul in Acts, the dialogue portions in the Gospels, 
can be unhesitatingly commended. We meet with the good Methodist 
phrase, “on probation” (1 Tim. 3. 10). Paul’s hymn of Christian love is 
translated in the eager spirit of the original and it has a modern tone: 
“Love is very patient, very kind. Love knows no jealousy; love makes 
no parade, gives itself no airs, is never rude, never selfish, never irritated, 
never resentful; love is never glad when others go wrong; love is glad- 
dened by goodness, always slow to expose, always eager to believe the best, 
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always hopeful, always patient.” We do not, however, agree with every- 
thing. The poetic fervor and musical diction of the Authorized Version 
are to be preferred, for instance, in Matt. 11. 28; Rom. 16. 25-27; 2 Cor. 
5. 14; Phil. 4. 13; Heb. 1. 1-4; Rev. 4. 11; 5. 9. The rearrangements of 
the text, especially in the Gospel of John, help the sequence of thought 
in some places (chapter 7. 15-24 after chapter 5. 47; chapter 18. 19 after 
verse 14), but are not satisfactory elsewhere (chapters 15 and 16 after 
chapter 13. 31). Some of the conjectural emendations are exactly what 
they are named and belong to the category of “private opinion.” They 
do not, however, affect the fundamental truth, but have to do with the 
text. We need not, therefore, dispute with this scholar because he favors 
novel readings where we are content with the accepted text. But enough 
has been said to show that this is a translation to be reckoned with. 
It is of undoubted worth and deserves to be studied with great care by 
the preacher who desires new light and truth to break forth out of the 
sacred page. A helpful way is to read this translation in comparison 
with other English versions, not failing to have the Greek text open for 
ready reference. 


PHILOSOPHY, SCIENCE, AND GENERAL LITERATURE 


Themis. A study of the social origins of Greek religion. By Jane Exien Harrison, Hon. LL.D. 
(Aberdeen), Hon. D.Litt. (Durham). With an excursus on the ritual forms preserved in 
Greek tragedy by Professor Gr.nerr Murray, and a chapter on the origin of the Olympic 
Games by Mr. F. M. Connrorp. Cambridge: At the University Press, 1912. Pp. xxxii+ 
559. Price, $5.00, net. , 


The Religious Revolution of To-Day. The William Brewster Clark Memorial Lectures, 1913. By 
James T. Saorwe.t, Pa.D., Professor of History at Columbia University. Boston and New 
York: Houghton Mifflin Company. The Riverside Press, Cambridge. Pp. viii+162. Price, 
$1.10, net. 

Contrary to the general trend of specialization noticeable among the 
social sciences, sociology has been continually expanding its field of 
investigation, and among other things has taken in religion to be studied 
by sociological methods. The Germans call it “Socialtheologie,” and 
eminent scholars like Troeltsch, Max Weber, and Werner Sombart have 
already considerably contributed toward it. In France Emile Durkheim 
is its leading exponent, and in England and America sociologists of the 
rank of Hobhouse, the late Lester Ward, Simon Patten, Carver, Ellwood, 
and many others, have been studying religion by sociological methods. 
The authors of the books we are to review approach the study of the 
origin of religion decidedly from its psycho-sociological aspect. In Themis 
Miss Harrison gives us a valuable study on the social origins of Greek 
religion. Her work is based on an hypothesis the elements of which 
she credits in part to the philosopher Henri Bergson and in part to the 
sociologist Emile Durkheim. From Bergson she took the idea that life, 
which he calls durée, is something indivisible and yet ceaselessly chang- 
ing; from Durkheim she adopted the hypothesis that religion is not an 
individual, but primarily a social product. “These two ideas,” she says, 
“(1) that the mystery god and the Olympians express respectively the 
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one durée, life, and the other the action of conscious intelligence which 
reflects on and analyzes life, and (2) that, among primitive peoples, 
religion reflects collective feeling and collective thinking, underlie my 
whole argument and were, indeed, the cause and impulse of my book.” 
This theory, thinks the author, has been amply illustrated and cor- 
roborated by an archwological discovery in the temple of Diktwan Zeus 
at Palikastra in Crete. The finding consists in the Hymn of the Kouretes, 
which text embodies the group thinking, or rather group emotion, which 
the author considers must underlie all primitive religious representations. 
This Hymn of the Kouretes is the underlying plot of the book. The 
Kouretes are found’to be initiated young men of a matrilinear group. 
_ They invoke the Daimon' and act out the mimic death of the youth who 
by his natural birth belongs to his mother and during the initiation 
ceremony is socially reborn as a member of the tribe. His “soul is 
congregationalized,” he is received into his church, his thiasos. The new 
life emphasized is group life.. Thus the hymn reflects a craving for social 
solidarity which creates a rite calling for a second birth, a regeneration, 
which makes the youth a fit member of society. From this text of the 
hymn and many other archeological remains, as coins, temple decorations, 
and sculptural works, the author illustrates her hypothesis as to the 
origin of Greek religion. To give the reader the gist of her argument 
we will briefly sum up her line of thought on the various important topics 
discussed in the book. I. Primitive gods are to a large extent uttered 
and formulated collective enthusiasms. Strong emotions collectively 
experienced beget this illusion of objective reality, each worshiper is 
conscious of something in his emotion not himself, but stronger than 
himself. Hence one element in the making of a god is the projection of 
collective emotion, the reaction of man on his fellow man. Another 
element is the stimulus which is exerted by the world of nature. It is, 
however, not the fear of the individual savage that begets religion; it 
is fear felt together, fear emphasized, qualified, by a sort of social sanction. 
A thunder-making instrument known as the Bull-Roarer, which the Greeks 
possessed and which has been found among many savage tribes, is the 
vehicle not of a god or even of a spirit, but of unformulated uncanny 
force. Almost all savages have some word expressing this uncanny some- 
thing which arrests their attention and rouses them to a feeling of awe. 
Such were the orenda of the Iroquois, the mana of the Melanesians, the 
Kutchi of the Australian Dieri, the unkulunkulu of the Kaffirs, and the 
Wakonda of the Sioux Indians. Anthropomorphic deities are of a much 
later development; they are rather theological abstractions of the social 
emotions and refiect the existing social structure. Thus the Olympians 
have the social relation of a patriarchal family. The social structure 
reflected in the hymn of the Kouretes is that of a matrilinear group. 
The mother and the child are here the principal factors of the worship. 
Il. The savage socially conscious of the uncanny, and at the same time 

'The author uses the Greek word Diamon, “spirit,” and Eniautos Daimon, “spirit of the 


year or season,” throughout the book, since the Greek connotes some meaning unknown to the 
English words. 
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craving for power and life, seeks to control and manipulate the force 
of the man. The art of positive control of these forces is magic; its 
negative social counterpart is taboo. Among the Greeks some of the 
magical rites were open and public, some the work of a specialized group, 
and some the work of an individual medicine man or medicine king. 
They also put great efficacy in magical birds and beasts and finally blended 
them with man. Thus the Picus of the Greeks was such a blend of bird 
magician and human king. III. The various stages of magic and the 
social conditions underlying the fusion of man and bird or beast are 
expressed in Totemism. The word totem means group. Totemistic think. 
ing expresses unity and community of human members or objects. The 


psychology of this strange social phenomenon is best understood in the | 


study of sacrament and sacrifice. The savage who has not as yet pro- 
jected any individuality thinks in terms of his group. His self is un- 
divided from the totem group, his will is undifferentiated, his sou! not 
completely compounded. Totemism has its source not in any mere 
blunder of the individual intellect, but in a strong collective emotion 
and a sense of solidarity of oneness. The magical ceremonies, the shed- 
ding of the human blood, the counterfeiting of the animal, have for their 
object to restore the communion—that complete unity which is just 
becoming conscious of possible division. The sacramental eating of the 
totem animal—for the eating of the totem animal is otherwise prohibited— 
is the craving to partake of the life and mana of the totem and become 
reunited with him. The rite of sacrificing the sacred bull or goat at the 
Dithyramb spring festival reflects the same desire of the sacrificing group 
to get possession of the animal’s life and mana. It literally dies for 
the people that they may have new life, new mana. A sacrificial scene 
in the Odyssey is a good illustration 


Then, straightway, Nestor’s son 
Stood near and struck. The tendons of the neck 
The ax cut through, and loosed the heifer’s might: 
The black blood gushed, the life had left the bones. 


The loosening of the heifer’s might and getting the life of the bones 
is the object of the sacrifice. There was the like sanctity, the like mana, 
in all edible plants and roots, and specially in the olive tree and the grape, 
which were used in the rite of festivities. IV. The Greek festivals, as 
the spring Dithyramb and the Olympic games, celebrated every fifth year 
at or after the summer solstice, were both of religious significance. Their 
primary gist was the promotion of fertility. The winner in the footrace 
was pronounced the daimon of fertility, who took on various names and 
shapes and finally bequeathed something of his nature to Zeus himself. 
The daimon is the product, the projection, the representation of collective 
emotion. In primitive communities this collective emotion focuses around 
food interests, and especially food animals and fruit trees. In conse 
quence the daimon is Conceived in animal and plant form, as theriomorph 
or phytomorph. The human Dionysos, the Greek mystery god, grows out 
of the sacrifice of the bull or the goat or out of the sanctification of the 
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tree. The snake among the Greeks stood for life and mana, not for death. 
He was a life-daimon, more than mortal and considered sacred not because 
he supported life as food, but because he was himself a life-daimon, a 
spirit of generation even of immortality; not personal immortality in 
our modern sense, but functionally perennial renewal of life through death 
for reincarnation, for tadcyyeveoia—“birth back again;” an ever-recurring 
cycle of life human and animal or plant. The Anthesteria feast was the 
feast of the revocation of souls and the blossoming of plants, a great rein- 
carnation cycle of man and nature. In the Olympic games the winner of 
the footrace became the hero, or king, as Mr. Cornford shows. The race 
has the religious object of pointing out the man who is to take on not 
only the form and general function of the daimon of his year, but also 
his actual life-history as expressed and represented in his ritual. This 
is important for the understanding of the Greek drama. The forms of 
Attic drama are the forms of the life-history of an Eniautos-daimon; the 
content is the infinite variety of free and individualized heroic saga. The 
drama embodies the transition from the Eniautos-daimon as a functionary 
to that of personality. Homer marks the stage when collective thinking 
and magical ritual are, if not dead, at least dying, when rationalism and 
the individualistic thinking mark the approach of a skeptical stage in 
religion. With the process of individuation and rationalization the 
daimon of the social group became also individualized and rose from 
earth to Olympos. This brief survey has shown that in general the 
progress of a god is from emotion to concept, from totem-animal to 
Mystery God, from Mystery God to Olympian: The Greeks went a step 
further. The Olympians were not merely individuals, they formed a 
group, and as a group they claim to be considered. V. Themis is the 
headstone which completes the structure of Greek religion. Philologically 
Themis is equal to the English word “doom.” Doom is the thing set, 
fixed, settled; it begins in convention, in the stress of public opinion, 
and it ends in statutory judgment. Themis, like doom, begins on earth 
and ends in heaven. Doomsday on earth becomes the last judgment in 
heaven. In Homer Themis convenes the assembly, but she is no herald, 
like Hermes, no messenger, like Iris, she is the very spirit of the assembly 
incarnate. She is the force that brings and binds men together, she 
is herd instinct, the collective conscience, the social sanction. Themis 
was before the particular shapes of God. She is not religion, but she 
is the stuff of which religion is made. It is the emphasis and representa- 
tion of herd instinct, of the collective conscience, that constitutes religion. 
Themis is the substratum of each and every god, though herself never 
quite a full-fledged divinity. Religion has in it, then, two binding 
elements: social custom—the collective conscience—and the emphasis 
and representation of that collective emotion. In Greek mythology 
Themis, as social order personified, appears to be mother of Dike, the 
natural order. The dificulty of this relation explains itself when one 
Temembers that, deep-rooted in man’s heart, is the pathetic conviction 
that moral goodness and material prosperity go together. The psalmist’s 
testimony illustrates this: 
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I have been young and now am old, . 

And yet saw I never the righteous forsaken, 

Nor his seed begging their bread. 
Thus Themis begets Dike, who assures food supply. Religion, embodying 
what man feels together, what he imagines together, what he cares for 
together, can be bought only at the price of mutual compromise. This 
price is at first gladly paid, but when religion ceases to be a matter o7 
feeling together, when it becomes individualized and intellectualized, a 
crisis is inevitable. This crisis or religious revolution is the subject of 
Professor Shotwell’s book, and it will be a helpful supplement to review 
it at this juncture. The author observes that religion is shifting its place 
in society, that its scope has been declining, all along the ages, from the 
primitive world to ours. The religious revolution of to-day, viewed from 
the standpoint of the past, turns out to be but a swifter phase of an age 
long movement—and the history of civilization itself is a history of 
secularization. This is not to say that the amount of religion decreases 
as society advances. What is lost in extent may be gained in intensity. 
Discussing the origins of religion, Professor Shotwell presents views very 
much like those of Emile Durkheim and Miss Harrison. It is by way 
of the group, the horde, or tribe that the individual first acquires con- 
sciousness. Thought is a thing of the camp fire, of gesture and speech. 
Objects of group emotional apprehension are the objects of primitive 
religion. In emotional strain and sensing of things lies the core of 
religion. Savage and antique societies furnish chapters of our own his- 
tory, chapters which are not yet closed. The discovery of ourselves takes 
place from without. As antique culture opened up to the humanists of 
the Renaissance the possibility of a critical view of Christendom, so the 
new learning of to-day, whose classical speech is mainly the agglomerative 
grunts of savages, is forcing upon us a similar and much more radical 
reconstruction. The author asks the question, “Has the scope of our 
own religion been narrowing too?” His answer is emphatically in the 
affirmative. The world of primitive Christianity and that of the Middle 
Ages was one dominated by religion, but with the advance of science and 
the industrial revolution the secular has now so accelerated its pace as 
to obscure its own past history. In government, in legislation, in social 
life, in education, theological control has lost its grip. Everywhere are 
traces that the religious control has narrowed and in some walks of life 
entirely disappeared. This suggests that the process of civilization has 
been also a process of secularization. This does not mean, however, that 
religion is growing less, but that it is less in relation to other things. 
Religion is a process. Like every other institution of society, it is not 
a thing existing by itself, but a living organism sharing the life of society, 
whose aims it embodies. Hence the problem in dealing with the history 
of religion is one in dynamics, a weighing of moving forces, not a measure 
ment of data at rest. Religion in the historical sense is not any one 
religion at any one time, but the element which is constant throughout 
the whole process. These common elements of religion are two: emotion 
and mystery. Religion in its most general terms is the reaction of 
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mankind to something apprehended but not comprehended. It involves 
two distinct elements: the object which stimulates and the psychic life 
which responds. The response to any mysterious stimuli is either by 
a recoil in fear or by a paralysis in awe, often followed by a curious desire 
to penetrate the mystery and discover its cause. These psychical reactions 
contain all the fundamental elements of religion and science. Fear, awe, 
and reverence make for religion; curiosity makes for science. Man enjoys 
the thrills of mystery: the emotional appreciation of the stimuli, the 
treasuring of the thrills which sting the psychic life into its new activity. 
Hence religion is a development of that sensing of shock which is already 
seen in the animal world. It is the total emotional appreciation of both 
stimuli and reactions; and we may give it the name religion so soon as 
the appreciation is registered in consciousness. There are two implica- 
tions which follow directly this psychic experience. First, the stimulus 
is a reality. Whatever thrills is. Upon this essential fact religion is 
based. The second implication is the fact of value. The emotions enjoy 
the thrill and treasure it; and that appreciative valuation is the basis 
of the sacred. It lies in essence outside of habit and the categories of 
logic. Any attempt upon it is sacrilege, and this is also the secret of 
the conservatism of religion. In this setting belief plays its part. It 
is a continuance in consciousness of the tendency of nerves and senses to 
accept and repeat their stimuli. Doubt is an acquisition; belief is born 
with us. The will to believe is as deep as life itself. Myth is the embodi- 
meat, in the form of a story, of experience of shock and comes frankly 
from the realm of the un-understood. Reason is the critic which saves 
belief from credulity and purifies philosophy from myth. Science does 
not justify by faith, but by works. It progresses by doubting rather than 
by believing. Thus the religious revolution of to-day appears as the 
transference of our ideals from the world of faith to one of doubt, from 
myth to rationalism, from aceeptance to denial. Curiosity now claims 
the lead, and reason our allegiance. Will it discard all but itself? No. 
There are two things which make reverence eternally possible. They 
are life and matter—which are final mysteries; and there is no fulcrum 
in all the universe to move them from our path, however we strain on 
the lever. But the sphere of emotional play in the realm of mystery tends 
increasingly to be limited by the dominant reason. The result is a knowl- 
edge which carries with it control—and the religious revolution. Reason 
is working out a scientia scientiarwm which is not metaphysics or 
theology, but simply the great science of living. This, almost in the very 
language of the author, is the argument of the book. To recapitulate: 
Professor Shotwell believes religion and science to develop from the rudi- 
Mentary psychic reactions to an unknown stimulus. These reactions are 
recoil in fear, paralysis in awe, and aggression in curiosity. The former 
two are emotional, the latter is rational. The emotional and the rational 
are diametrically opposed to each other and throughout the ages were 
in conflict. Progress of modern civilization is due to the growth of 
control of reason over the religiously mysterious and sacred. Hence the 
rate of civilization equals the rate of secularization. This process will 
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finally bring about the substitution of theology by a science of living, 
Life and matter, however, will remain a mystery and evoke reverence 
in man, which is religion. In conclusion, a question presses itself for 
consideration. How, if at all, may the truth of the two scholarly books 
we review affect our evangelical faith? Is it doomed to disappear? Are 
we ministers of Christ fighting a lost battle? Are we hindering progress? 
Or is our message of salvation through Christ as necessary to-day as ip 
the days of Nero? Our opinion is that the facts brought out by the psycho. 
sociological study of religion should rather encourage us in our mission. 
If religion has proven to be a social dynamic force it will naturally 
change its forms, but it cannot be annihilated. As the social organism 
differentiates in structure, so it equally differentiates in function. Now 
the function of religion as a factor of social control is without doubt 
lessening and may entirely disappear. On the other hand, the ever. 
increasing psychic strain of modern life intensifies it as a factor of 
survival and as a dynamic of individual and social ethical perfection. 
The new science of living will find itself necessitated to allot to it this 
or a similar important role. Should it fail to do so it will be doomed 
to failure. The psycho-sociological method in studying religious phe 
nomena can give us but the proximate, subjective, and human aspect of 
religion. It must necessarily remain agnostic in regard to the ultimate 
objective stimuli of all social and religious phenomena. Whether science 
will discover a method which will penetrate this now mysterious realm 
remains to be seen. Whatever will be, reason justifies us to believe in the 
possibility of revelation, and no consistently scientific man will dare to 
deny us this privilege. The final test will be life itself. If we interpret 
rightly the signs of the time, there is no need to fear that confessors 
and preachers of the Christian religion are to be classed with those who 
strut and fret their hour upon the stage and shall be heard no more. 


Essays and Miscellanies. By Josern S. Avexsacn. In two volumes. Crown 8vo, pp. 312, 325. 

New York: Harper & Brothers. Price, cloth, $3.00. 

A New York lawyer with ample means, son of a country doctor, finds 
time to illustrate in his own life his contention that it is feasible for the 
practical business man of affairs to cultivate familiarity with good litera- 
ture, realizing therein a rich and varied and elevating intellectual delight. 
One of the chief evils of a strenuous and exacting business life is that 
it monopolizes a man’s time and prevents him from the higher joys and 
finer development which should be his. Some of these essays are of 
persisting interest, others of little more than momentary pertinency. In 
the two volumes there are but fourteen of them, averaging forty-six 
pages each. The author insists upon the practical value of the higher 
aims of life, and of the literature to which the words of Lowell can be 
applied—literature in which “the intellect seeks to give ideal expression 
to those abiding realities of the spiritual world for which the outward and 
visible world serves at best but as the husk and symbol.” And then 
Lowell asks: “Am I wrong in using the word realities, wrong in insisting 
on the distinction between the real and the actual, in assuming for the 
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ideal an existence as absolute and self-subsistent as that which appeals 
to our senses, nay, so often cheats them, in the matter of fact?” From 
the failure to attend to such realities serious peril menaces our nation, 
the author sees. He quotes from Matthew Arnold’s American Address 
this warning: “The philosophers and the prophets, whom I at any rate 
am disposed to believe, and who say that moral causes govern the stand- 
ing and the falling of states, will tell us that the failure to mind whatso- 
ever things are elevated must impair with an inexorable fatality the life 
of a nation, just as the failure to mind whatsoever things are just, or 
whatsoever things are pure, will impair it; and that if the failure to 
mind whatsoever things are elevated should be real in your American 
democracy, and should grow into a disease, and take firm hold on you, 
then the life of even these great United States must inevitably suffer and 
be impaired more and more, until it perish.” To this are added Emerson’s 
misgivings: “The spread eagle must fold his foolish wings and be less of 
a peacock. In this country, with our practical understanding, there is, 
at present, a great sensualism, a headlong devotion to trade, to trade and 
to the conquest of continent—to each man as large a share of the same 
as he can carve for himself—an extravagant confidence in our talent and 
activity, which becomes, while successful, a scornful materialism, but 
with the fault, of course, that it has no depth, no reserved force to fall 
back upon when a reverse comes,” The author calls upon literature: to 
lift itself to the level of its task, and says that the duty of literature is to 
exalt what is ideal without ignoring or underestimating the worth of 
what is practical in the world; to show us nature as a land of loveliness 
to the eye, and recreate it as a land of the imagination to whose do- 
minion and grandeur there are no boundaries; to put within our reach 
the invaluable possession of forceful, persuasive speech, and hold out to 
us the divine gift of charity, of right judgment, and of everlasting truth; 
to present to us infinite horizons and worthy aims, and enable us to see 
in everyday affairs and in great emergencies not only the opportunity for 
advantage, but the privilege of service; to enable us to view the things 
of this world in their true proportion and perspective by contrasting 
them with the things which are unseen and eternal; to put between us 
and sordid thoughts an impassable abyss; to teach us to write our laws 
and fashion our conduct so as to become mighty as a people in something 
else than material resources; and so minister to our higher needs, that 
the petty affairs of life shall become subordinate to its true purpose and 
morality become a religion and religion insure morality. The author 
believes that, despite threatening dangers, a more spiritual epoch may 
be at hand. Perhaps the most beguiling of these essays is that memorial 
of and tribute to disinterested “good fellowship,” entitled “A Club,” which 
fills 133 pages, but is not too long for the reader. In his eulogy of “good 
fellowship” the author quotes John Boyle O’Reilly’s lines on Comradery 
in Bohemia: 


I'd rather live in Bohemia than any other land; 
For only there are the values true, 
And the laurels gathered in all men’s view. 
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The prizes of traffic and state are won 

By shrewdness or force or by deeds undone; 

But fame is sweeter without the feud, 

And the wise of Bohemia are never shrewd. 

Here, pilgrims stream with a faith sublime 

From every class and clime and time, 

Aspiring only to be enrolled 

With the names that are writ in the book of gold; 
And each one bears in mind or hand 

A palm of the dear Bohemian land. 

The scholar first with his book—a youth 

Aflame with the glory of harvested truth; 

A girl with a picture, a man with a play, 

A boy with a wolf he has modeled in clay; 

A smith with a marvelous hilt and sword, 

A player, a king, a plowman, a lord— 

And the player is king when the door is past. 
The plowman is crowned, and the lord is last! 

I'd rather fail in Bohemia than win in another land; 
There are no titles inherited there, 

No hoard or hope for the brainless heir; 

No gilded dullard native born 

To stare at his fellow with leaden scorn: 

Bohemia has none but adopted sons; 

Its limits, where Fancy’s bright stream runs; 
Its honors, not garnered for thrift or trade, 

But for beauty and truth men’s souls have made. 
To the empty heart in a jeweled breast. 

There is value, maybe, in a purchased crest; 

But the thirsty of soul soon learn to know 

The moistureless froth of the social show; 

The vulgar sham of the pompous feast 

Where the heaviest purse is the highest priest; 
The organized charity, scrimped and iced, 

In the name of a cautious, statistical Christ; 

The smile restrained, the respectable cant, 

When a friend in need is a friend in want; 
Where the only aim is to keep afloat, 

And a brother may dftown with a cry in his throat. 
O, I long for the glow of a kindly heart and the grasp of a friendly hand, 
And I'd rather live in Bohemia than in any other land. 


It should be the effort of the church to show that it can furnish a better 
and happier good fellowship for young and old than Bohemia can. 
Concerning the good fellowship club of which the author writes, he says: 
“If I were to attempt to tell you how far it, as well as the rest of the 
self-respecting God-fearing world, is from the world of the unseemly 
professional Turkey Trot—where, to use the suggestive current phrase, the 
bold modern girl is more danced against than dancing—I might be obliged 
to have recourse to the language of the astronomer, when giving the 
distance of the earth from the fixed stars, and state it in so many ‘Light 
years.’ Perhaps the mother, engrossed in duties or pleasures, often fails 
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to notice how treacherously slippery is the floor and how unwholesome 
the atmosphere of this dance frenzy and orgy, or appreciate what little 
effort the man-milliner and social rounder over there would really put 
forth to save that daughter from a fall—if amid such surroundings she 
grow giddy with the whirl and lose her footing.” That is not the jeremiad 
of the preacher, but the cool comment of a New York city lawyer on the 
giddy social world of to-day; and one of the reasons he gives for speak- 
ing out on this subject is that when the preachers “grow drowsy on 
their watch, it may well be the privilege of the layman to volunteer as 
a sentinel in the outposts.” But other and tenderer notes are heard in 
the essay on good fellowship. Too exquisite to miss is the touching 
tribute in which J. M. Barrie imagines the characters which Meredith 
had created in his novels attending the funeral of their creator: “All 
morning there had been a little gathering of people outside the gate. It 
was the day on which Mr. Meredith was to be, as they say, buried. He 
had been, as they say, cremated. The funeral coach came, and a very small 
thing containing human ashes was placed in it and covered with flowers. 
One plant of the wall flower in the garden would have covered it. The coach, 
followed by a few others, took the road to Dorking, where, in familiar 
phrase, the funeral was to be, and in a moment or two all seemed silent 
and deserted, the cottage, the garden, and Box Hill. The cottage was not 
deserted, as They knew who now trooped in to the round in front of it, 
their eyes on the closed door. They were the mighty company, his chil- 
dren, Lucy and Clara and Rhoda and Diana and Rosa and Old Mel and 
Roy Richmond and Adrian and Sir Willoughby and a hundred others, and 
they stood in line against the boxwood, waiting for him to come out. 
Each of his proud women carried a flower, and the hands of all his men 
were ready for the salute.” And then Barrie imagines Meredith him- 
self on that day rising and flinging wide open the door of the cottage 
to greet the great company of his creation: “In the room on the right, 
in an armchair which had been his home for years—to many the throne 
of letters in this country—sat an old man, like one forgotten in an empty 
house. When the last sound of the coaches had passed away he moved 
in his chair. He wore gray clothes and a red tie, and his face was rarely 
beautiful, but the hair was white and the limbs were feeble, and the 
wonderful eyes dimmed, and he was hard of hearing. He moved in his 
chair, for something was happening to him, and it was this: old age was 
falling from him. This is what is meant by Death to such as he, and the 
company waiting knew. His eyes became again those of the eagle, and 
his hair was brown, and the lustiness of youth was in his frame, but still 
he wore the red tie. He rose, and not a moment did he remain within 
the house for ‘golden lie the meadows, golden run the streams,’ and ‘the 
fields and the waters shout to him golden shouts.’ Box Hill was no longer 
deserted. When a great man dies—and this was one of the greatest 
since Shakespeare—the immortals await him at the top of the nearest 
hill. He looked up and saw his peers. They were all young, like him- 
self. He waved the staff in greeting. One, a mere stripling, ‘slight un- 
speakably,’ R. L. S., detached himself from the others, crying gloriously, 
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‘Here’s the fellew I have been telling you about!’ and ran down the hill 
to be the first to take his master’s hand. In the meantime an empty 
coach was rolling on to Dorking.” The author follows this extract from 
Barrie with something out of his own heart scarcely less beautiful and 
no less touching: “Is there much doubt in the minds of any of us that 
there is the ‘Choir Invisible,’ and that there proceeds from it a mighty, 
resistless influence for the fashioning of the thoughts and the words and 
the deeds of men? Perhaps you will bear with me for adding an ex- 
perience of my own. Once a child came to our household; but ill fitted 
for the rough, dusty highway of life, he made but a short journey along 
it. His days were only sufficient to enable him to know a few things, 
and to lisp a few words. One of the things about him which he recog- 
nized and loved—perhaps because it was of such close kinship with him- 
self—was the butterfly, and one of the words he first learned to utter was 
‘Butterf’y.’ I see him now as I have seen him all these years—as clearly 
as one can see through tears—with tiny foot uplifted, to descend ia 
little emphatic stamp as he said his one big word. There came a day 
when, summoned to a distant city on a professional errand, the last I 
saw of him was as he repeated for me with that voice which was all 
gentle music, his Butterf’y. Alas, before my return, the spirit of that 
child which had come out of the unknown to our household as a brief 
resting-spot, had fluttered back to the place whence it had come. Years 
went by, and now the counterpart of this precious memory, another little 
boy of a later generation only just a bit sturdier, has come into my life. 
This newcomer is my good comrade. Often he takes me by the hand— 
much more than I can be said to take him by his hand—and we wander 
off in the fields together, to see the flowers and birds, and talk over a 
good many things which are more worth while than some of us at times 
realize. It is true I do most of the talking, for he does not yet talk in 
language that we grown-ups think the only means of communicating 
ideas. Yet he expresses his assent and dissent in a way clearly under- 
stood by himself and quite intelligible to me. Then if his step suggests 
weariness, he climbs to my shoulder and we leave the bright skies and 
continue our comradeship indoors. Always at some part of the play, 
in his own invented way, outstretched on half-bent knees, he hides his 
face from me away down among some banked-up pillows. Thereupon I 
am to call the roll of the places where he is not to be found, and he is 
to answer, ‘No,’ with that musical, rising inflection all his own. Finally 
I must guess where he really is. And when—after his mouselike silence, 
which is confession—I find him laughing as only he can laugh, under- 
neath a shock of golden sunlight curls, I am quite sure then, as I often 
am, that something of that other child has passed into the soul and into 
the face of this gentle, manly, and beautiful little boy.” Here is a little 
sermon out of this lawyer’s wallet: “Those of low as well as of high 
station, the poor as well as the rich, to their discomfort and at times 
their destruction, cling to the idols of possessions. The appalling sea 
tragedy seems but yesterday when that proud vainglorious ship the Titanic 
sailed boastingly out of one harbor never to reach another. On the deck of 
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that ship while she was foundering, her captain—with what anguish only 
we who knew him intimately will ever begin to understand—was direct- 
ing how others were to be saved, with never a thought of himself. He 
was to be the last man on deck and go down with his ship. He told two 
of the crew to man a lifeboat filled with women. As the captain turned 
away one of them said to his mate that he would go down to his bunk 
for some of his belongings, but be back in a moment; the lifeboat was 
launched with a substitute, who was saved. He who was lost doubtless 
found the things he went in search of, but both he and they lie now at 
the bottom of the sea. What was true of this sailor is true of many a 
man we have known. Yes, more than this, for he perhaps could not 
afford to part with his belongings, while others come to grief in the 
greedy pursuit of the thing for which they have no real need. Alas, still 
others meet their fate in the pursuit of the thing which can never right- 
fully be theirs. What loathsome, destroying disease can the innocent- 
looking germ of a wrong conception of life breed in us!” Quoting the 
* saying of Swift that “Every man desires to live long, but no man would 
be old,” the author tells us that in his club of good fellowship “there are 
really no old men. A goodly number have toiled or run, as the case may 
have been, to the top of the hill and are now on their way toward the 
foot, and there are, of course, the lengthening shadows as the sun goes 
down; but these men are not old. They are really young fellows in 
thought and spirit and deed. On the wrong side of the hill, think you? 
No, you are mistaken again. For on the side of the hill where they are 
may be seen the wide prospects, the extended horizon, the glory of the 
slowly, gently apprdaching sunset, and the company of those who make 
life really worth the living. Would you tolerate the recalling of the 
rather hackneyed lines?— 


“Grow old along with me: 
The best is yet to be 
The last of life for which the first was made. 


Let me add something that has not been called upon to do such yeoman’s 
service in quotation—the Henley poem: 


“A late lark twitters in the quiet skies; 
And from the west, 

Where the sun, his day's work ended, 
Lingers as in content, 

There falls on the old, gray city 

An influence luminous and serene, 

A shining peace. 


“The smoke ascends 

In a rosy-and-golden haze. The spires 

Shine, and are changed. In the valley 
Shadows rise. The lark sings on. The sun, 
Closing his benediction, 

Sinks, and the darkening air 

Thrills with a sense of triumphant night— 
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Night, with her train of stars 
And her great gift of sleep. 


“So be my passing! 

My task accomplished and the long day done 
My wages taken, and in my heart 

Some late lark singing, 

Let me be gathered to the quiet west, 

The sundown splendid and serene.” 


We are given also Louis Stevenson’s “Requiem”; 


Under the wide and starry sky, 
Dig the grave and let me lie, 
Glad did I live and gladly die 
And I laid me down with a will; 


This be the verse you grave for me, 
Here he lies where he longed to be. 
Home is the sailor, home from sea, 
And the hunter home from the hill. 


We close with this lawyer’s remarks on a much-discussed subject: “We 
hear much about the lack of attendance at religious services, that some 
clergymen choose to attribute to a change in the beliefs of men. Yet 
this is by no means the whole, even if it is in any sense the correct ex- 
planation. Men’s minds have not changed about religion, though it is 
doubtless true that they have ceased to regard certain doubtful, debatable 
Scriptural incidents as a fundamental part of belief. In all essential 
things the man of understanding more and more, as the mystery of life 
is borne in upon him, reverts to its religious interpretation. The trouble 
is that in our churches dogma is so frequently confused with belief. At 
other times the view seems to be entertained by many clergymen that, 
in order to be assured of interested listeners, things merely ethical or even 
sensational must be discussed. Too often for the fervent preacher of by- 
gone days, with his quickening message, there is now the substitute of 
the prosaic, unimaginative lecturer upon intricate topics not admitting 
of a satisfactory discussion from the pulpit—but which he nevertheless 
disposes of in rather oracular fashion, though unequipped with adequate 
knowledge or experience or culture for the difficult task he has set him- 
self. The fires of aspiration are burning perilously low in many a sermon 
we hear in this generation. And one reason why the churches are not 
filled as of old with intellectual men and women, is not because religious 
convictions have died out, but because the substance of what is heard 
from the preacher is no longer in the highest sense religious, and the 
method of presentation of even worthy ideas no longer persuasive.” And 
then the author quotes the words of Emerson long ago, in an address 
in Divinity College, Cambridge, when he pronounced the office of the 
preacher the “first in the world,” adding with his impassioned earnest- 
ness: “It is time that this ill-suppressed murmur of all thoughtful men 
against the famine of our churches—this moaning of the heart because 
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it is bereaved of the consolation, the hope, the grandeur that come alone 
out of the culture of the moral nature—should be heard through the sleep 
of indolence, and over the din of routine. This great and perpetual office 
of the preacher is not discharged. Preaching is the expression of the 
moral sentiment in application to the duties of life. In how many 
churches, by how many prophets, tell me, is man made sensible that he 
is an infinite soul, that the earth and heavens are passing into his mind, 
that he is drinking forever the soul of God? Where now sounds the 
persuasion that by its very melody imparadises my heart and so affirms 
its own origin in heaven?” 


Monologues. By Ricuarp Mipp.etron. 12mo, pp. 287. New York: Mitchell Kennerly. Price, 
cloth, $1.25. 

Tuirty-two brief essays. “Literary journalism of a superior type,” one 
thinks. Some of them appeared in Vanity Fair, which seems a suitable 
place for them. While reading them Shakespeare’s words about the witches 
now and then seemed pertinent, “The earth hath bubbles as the water 
hath and these are of them”; bubbles light as air, lucid and iridescent: 
the brilliant banter and piffling persiflage of an accomplished man, adroit, 
unexpected, with much of the insistent clevernéss and modern love of 
paradox seen in Belloc and Chesterton. There are semiserious pages, and 
moralizing veins, rather liberal if not loose, and very indulgent to 
human weaknesses. At times they run to dissipated ways. Here is an 
essay on “Dreaming as an Art,” which begins by intimating that it is 
better to be a poet who “cultivates his dream pastures until their roses 
become like crimson domes and their lilies like silver towers under 
the stars,” than to be one of those hard-headed practical men whose 
distinction is that they “can throw brickbats farther than their neighbors 
can.” He holds that they who know how to dream highly are richer in 
their title-deeds to the pastures on the purple slopes of dreams that lean 
up against life’s mountain ranges than the brick-handlers are in their 
piles of hard-baked dirt. Balancing dreams against so-called realities, 
he says: “If our dreams pass with the morning it is no less true that our 
realities pass with the coming of sleep. We see a man fall asleep in a 
railway carriage, and our illusory faculties tell us that he is still there, 
while he himself, who should surely know, is only too well aware that 
he is being chased by a mad white bull across the Bay of Biscay. Prob- 
ably he will return to the railway carriage presently, but meanwhile the 
bull and the blue waters are as true for him as his stertorous body is for 
us who lament his snoring. And why should we prefer our impressions 
to his? The point is important, because in supporting the claims of the 
dream world against those of our waking life it is necessary to meet the 
case of the man who says: ‘I should soon come to grief if I took to dream- 
ing.” As a matter of fact (and this throws some light on the life his- 
tories of our poets) it seems impossible to be successful in both worlds. 
We all know the earthly troubles that overtake dreamers, and I am 
willing to wager that your Jew millionaire goes bankrupt half a dozen 
times a night in his sleep, where all his yellow money cannot save him. 
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Probably, if you cultivate the art of dreaming, you will pay for it under 
the sun, but whereas our chances on the earth are limited by our op- 
portunities, the lands of sleep are boundless and our holding is only limited 
by our capacity for dreaming. There are no monopolizing trusts in dreams.” 
Our author deplores luxury and avarice. He thinks poverty and hardship 
good for poets, plain living and high thinking. He doubts if Shakespeare 
or Burns or Stevenson would have written much if he had been really 
well-to-do. He says: “It is really pitiful to reflect what a lot of time our 
poets waste in dreaming that they have motor cars and yachts and 
music halls of their own, when the possession of these trifles would 
enable them to solve the riddle of the universe in a lifetime or so. Our 
poets have always been underfed, and, in consequence, they have given 
us a great account of life, like the hungry boy who flattens his nose on 
the cook-shop window and thinks nobly of sausages. A generation of fat 
poets would alter all that, and perhaps would shake our state of ma- 
terial contentment. To-day we are so sure of ourselves that we are pre- 
pared to classify miracles as they occur. I can imagine some one run- 
ning from the bed of Lazarus to a present-day drawing room with the 
news that a man had just been raised from the dead. The twentieth cen- 
tury would comment, ‘O, in America, I suppose,’ and Lazarus would 
creep gladly back into his grave. The satisfied are damned because they 
need no faith, and nowadays in this sense nearly everybody is satisfied; 
but realizing the power of money, I think that a man who was at once 
a poet and rich might contrive a miracle or two to set the idiots gaping, 
as healthy idiots should gape, at this nightmare of a world.” Richard 
Middleton is no worshiper of the Scientific Spirit, and denies its supreme 
authority and sufficiency. He says: “Specialization, the art of losing the 
infinite in search of the finite, has become the only art that the brute 
many who hold the golden pieces deem worthy of reward. Treated in this 
way, the eternal things that thrilled and troubled our fathers become 
manageable and duly subservient to the popular will. It is difficult to 
patronize death, but easy to prattle of cremation and curious epitaphs. 
Nor have we spared such semiconcrete things as the stars and the blue 
sky. We have weighed the atmosphere and measured the stars, setting 
limits to their wonder, and it would take a week-long eclipse of the sun 
to shake our reliance on the astronomers. Observing that the passion 
for specialization and the specialist is regarded in England as tending 
to efficieney, it is hardly necessary to add that it is insane. The wholly 
efficient man, if he exists anywhere, is certainly insane, for a man’s soul 
lies neither in his strength nor his weakness, but balanced deftly be 
tween the two, like a ball in the hands of a child. A man without 
strength is an idiot, but a man without weakness would be a god—in an 
asylum. In terms of life a specialist might be defined as a person of 
unusually widespread ignorance, but his tragedy really lies in the fact 
that his absorption in one subject inevitably prevents him from knowing 
anything; about that subject. Thus, to take simple illustrations, a 
bibliophile is a man who knows nothing about books; an astronomer is 
a man who cannot see the stars; a botanist is a man for whom the 
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earth provides no flowers; and yet it is to such folk that our modern sim- 
plicity would have us go for information. Concentration, even though 
it be a lifetime long, can only give a man a knowledge of inessential 
things; truth can be won only from those inspired moments that build 
up eternity.” “Lord Curzon once told a grateful audience that there was 
no reason why England should feel depressed, but to those of us who 
believe that Shakespeare, Keats, and Swinburne have done more for their 
country than Nelson, Wellington, and Gladstone, it matters little whether 
England is sorry because there are yet worthless things to which she 
cannot attain, or proud of the worthless things to which she has attained. 
But that those men who ought to be leaders in the camp of truth should 
encourage her in her esteem of inessentials, that they should speak to 
her of the little passing diseases that they dread, when love is out in 
the world and the great salt winds are beating in from the sea, that is 
the last treachery. I will give an illustration. I suppose, if people 
have not written in vain, that the Embankment has come to be con- 
sidered a kind of rallying-ground for noctural misery, a place where vice 
and misfortune rub shoulders and wait for bowls of soup. As a matter 
of fact, the Embankment by night is the finest thing in all London, and 
in some measure London’s justification. I had always appreciated the 
somber beauty of the river with its shadows and reflections, but it was 
a poet of my acquaintance who first pointed out to me the exquisite 
tracery of the shadows thrown by the branches of the plane trees on the 
gray pavements. Given a slight breeze to set the branches swaying, 
there can be nothing more beautiful than this in the whole round world. 
Now I confess that I have not conquered my natural aversion for all 
forms of human discomfort, whether exemplified in my own body or in 
those of other people, but let me add that in face of that lovely changing 
tapestry, these brief sorrows, and even these brief lives, seem to me of 
small importance. We are born to starve and shiver for a while in the 
gutters of life and presently we die. But beauty is eternal, and it is only 
by means of our appreciation of beauty that we can bear with our 
clumsy, rotting bodies while our life lasts. All other creeds seem to me 
forlorn and self-destructive. And to the young men for whom I write I 
would commend those delicate shadows on the stones of the Embankment, 
as giving this sordid city life a certain eternal significance. Doubtless 
the loathsome details of that life threaten to choke them, as they seem to 
have choked most of our older artists. But while God is content to spread 
his beauty beneath our feet, as he spread it beneath the feet of Shakespeare, 
of Keats, and of Swinburne, there is hope for those of us who can see it.” 
Here is a Watch-night meditation somewhat out of the common: “There 
is something in the wind on New Year’s Eve that affects most of us 
strangely. At no other time are we so much disposed to regard life as 
rather more than a series of haphazard moments. The years take or- 
dered shape behind us, and while we regard them dispassionately we have 
the sense of other years no less ordered that wait our coming. The arbi- 
trary division of our calendar assumes an almost spiritual significance. 
We can feel ourselves changing as the moments fall gently through the 
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hands of Destiny, and we return to our homes after the stroke of twelve 
not one year, but many years older. It is as though, in that moment of 
intense consciousness, we are permitted to catch a glimpse of the world 
that lies outside us. Our senses are abnormally keen; we can feel the 
breath of the bumping hours; we can hear the pulse of the world’s heart. 
Almost it seems that our minds can detect the purpose of our strange, 
bewildered lives, dim, uncertain, incomprehensible, but yet endowing 
them with a new dignity, a new resolve. Afterward, we creep back to our 
hearths a little cold, with rebellious voices, our hearts struggling 
vainly against the disillusionment of actual life. Irritating trifies 
swarm into our minds and blot out our sense of the infinite. It is 
time the children were in bed. Christine has obviously caught a cold. 
We must remember to put 1915 at the head of our letters. The dream is 
over. But I approve those who observe the coming of the New Year 
with proper ritual. I think that the man who lightly misses an oppor- 
tunity of resting for an instant from the whirl and babble of our breatb- 
less lives in serious meditation is much to be pitied, and, therefore, I 
patronize with my sympathy all those lost creatures who snore the New 
Year in in bed and shout it in in restaurants. The great thing is to stop 
for a moment and look one’s life in the face; nor, after all, is it such a 
bad thing to regard the future hopefully. It will not do the future any 
good, but nothing can deprive us of the thrill proper to the optimist. 
Let us, by all means, ‘greet the unseen with a cheer.’ And a word in 
passing for the year that is gone, to come again no more. What days 
it has given us, what golden, magic days! It is true that only a minute 
fraction of it remains with us, but that fraction is the best of all. The 
pride of sunny fields; the gleam of a girl’s face wet with autumn rain; 
the lonely star we found in a hollow of the Sussex hills; the fragment of 
song that came to us on Exmoor—how good these things were, how 
good they are even now! I can sit in my chair on the brink of the New 
Year, and think of a hundred moments in the old year to set my heart 
beating with excitement and make my body radiant with joy of life. 
And so can every one of my readers, if they have a mind to. Believe if 
you wish that the pains of life outnumber the pleasures, but bear in mind 
that it is your own fault if you keep the evil and forget the good. If I 
could thread the stars like beads, I should make a necklace of them for 
my good fairy, the New Year, and I should give him the sun and moon for 
playthings. Welcome the New Year as you will, but do not neglect to 
drop a tear of gratitude for the Old. What golden, magic days! What 
enchanted nights of stars! It really is a little hard to believe that the 
New Year will bring us anything better.” The essay on “The New Sex” 
sees “women drifting into two strongly divided camps, the one intellec- 
tual, energetic, independent, and supremely useless; the other emotional, 
affectionate, placid, and in all things motherly. The weakness of the 
former camp will be its sterility, though doubtless every generation will 
send its tithe of recruits. The strength of the latter camp will be its 
numbers and permanence. With the intellectual women men will fight, 
as they fight with each other, on terms of miserable equality. To the 
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affectionate women they will go, as they go now, to justify their existence 
and to meet their fate. The woman who wishes that she had been born 
a man is a fool.” A while ago our essayist fled to the friendly shelter 
of Surrey pine woods that won him as a child, and holds a part of him 
captive still. He says: “The man who has never made friends with a 
pine forest does not know what a forest can be. My own especial woods 
have the moving dignity of a vast cathedral; the cool dimness of un- 
trodden aisles stretching between tapering columns, while here and 
there, as it were through stained glass, a brittle sunbeam falls to break 
into a thousand glittering fragments on the smooth roughness of the 
pine needles. The birds are the best of choristers, while numberless in- 
sects droning in the heather of the clearings imitate closely enough the 
devout murmur of a distant congregation. Moreover there are no females 
in these far solitudes, save for a few small pinafored atoms who gather 
fuel in silence, suffering the majesty of the pines to hush the shrill 
loquacity of their youth. In a world of feminine changeableness it is an 
agreeable quality in pine woods to be very much the same at any season 
of the year. They assume no sordid poverty in winter, no arrogant 
exuberance in spring. An oak forest has a thousand moods to perplex 
the heart of man; the pines have but one mood, and that a mood of noble 
and enviable serenity.” We may as well leave him there in his beloved 
pine woods. 


HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, AND TOPOGRAPHY 


Browning's Heroines. By Eruet Cotsunn Marne. Crown 8vo, pp. 325. London: Chatto & 

Windus. Price, cloth, $2.50. 

Nor even Shakespeare has a greater gallery of women than Browning 
has created in his poetry. In this book a woman criticizes a man’s 
women. This makes interesting and spicy reading. When a woman’s 
critical knowledge approves and praises a poet’s women, sure is the poet’s 
praise and great is his triumph. Miss Mayne does not always agree to 
accept Browning’s women; her book would be dull if she did. When 
she differs, she gives frank, incisive, and lively reasons. A glowing and 
iridescent book is this. In “Part I, Girlhood” our author discusses Little 
Pippa and Mildred Tresham and Balaustion and Pompilia; in “Part II, 
The Great Lady” the poems studied are “My Last Duchess” and that rare 
poem “The Flight of the Duchess”; in “Part III, The Lover” we have “The 
Woman's Trouble of Love”; in “Part IV, The Wife” a “Woman’s Last 
Word,” and “James Lee’s Wife”; in “Part V, The Man’s Trouble of 
Love” the “Woman Unwon” and the “Woman Won.” It is impossible for 
us to go through the book, chapter by chapter, analyzing and criticizing; 
and to prefer one possible extract over all the others is difficult. One 
of Browning’s shorter pcems, long favorite with us, and full of thrills, 
is his “Count Gismond.” Perhaps we cannot better sample both this 
author and the great poet whose Heroines she studies than with The 
Girl in “Count Gismond,” which follows here without quotation marks: It 
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is like a fairy tale, for there are three beautiful princesses, and the 
youngest is the heroine. The setting is French—a castle in Aix-ep. 
Provence; it is the fourteenth century, for tourneys and hawking-parties 
are the amusements, and a birthday is celebrated by an award of crowns 
to the victors in the lists, when there are ladies in brave attire, thrones, 
canopies, false knight and true knight... . Here is the story. Once upon 
a time there were three beautiful princesses, and they lived in a splendid 
castle. The youngest had neither father nor mother, so she had come 
to dwell with her cousins, and they had all been quite happy together 
until one day in summer, when there was a great tourney and prize- 
giving to celebrate the birthday of the youngest princess. She was to 
award the crowns, and her cousins dressed her like a queen for the 
ceremony. She was very happy; she laughed and “sang her birthday- 
song quite through,” while she looked at herself, garlanded with roses, 
in the glass before they all three went arm-in-arm down the castle stairs. 
The throne and canopy were ready; troops of merry friends had as- 
sembled. These kissed the cheek of the youngest princess, laughing and 
calling her queen, and then they helped her to stoop under the canopy, 
which was pierced by a long streak of golden sunshine. There, in the 
gleam and gloom, she took her seat on the throne. But for all her joy 
and pride there came to her, as she sat there, a great ache of longing 
for her dead father and mother; and afterward she remembered this and 
thought that perhaps if her cousins had guessed that such sorrow was in 
her heart, even at her glad moment, they might not have allowed the 
thing to happen which did happen. All eyes were on her, except those of 
her cousins, wHich were lowered, when the moment came for her to 
stand up and present the victor’s crown. Shy and proud and glad, she 
stood up, and as she did so, there stalked forth Count Gauthier— 
. » + And he thundered “Stay! 
And all stayed. “Bring no crowns, I say! 


“Bring torcnes! Wind the penance sheet 
About her! Let her shun the chaste, 
Or lay herself before their feet! 
» Shall she whose body I embraced 
A night long queen it in the day? 
For Honor’s sake, no crowns, I say!” 
Some years afterward she told the story of that birthday to a dear friend, 
and when she came to Count Gauthier’s accusation, she had to stop 
speaking for an instant, because her voice was choked with tears. Her 
friend asked her what she had answered, and she replied— 
“I? What I answered? As I live 
I never fancied such a thing 
As answer possible to give”; 


—for just as the body is struck dumb, as it were, when some monstrous 
engine of torture is directed upon it, so was her soul for one moment. 
But only for one moment. For instantly another knight strode out—Count 
Gismond. She had never seen him face to face before, but now, so be 
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holding him, she knew that she was saved. He walked up to Gauthier 
and gave him the lie in his throat, then struck him on the mouth with the 
back of a hand, so that the blood flowed from it— 
“ . . . North, South, 
East, West, I looked. The lie was dead 
And damned, and truth stood up instead.” 
Recalling it now, with her friend Adela, she mused a moment, then said 
how her gladdest memory of that hour was that never for an instant had 
she felt any doubt of the event. 
“God took that on him—I was bid 
Watch Gismond for my part: I did. 
Did I not watch him while he let 
His armorer just brace his greaves, 
Rivet his hauberk, on the fret 
The while! His foot . . . my memory leaves 
No least stamp out, nor how anon 
He pulled his ringing gauntlets on.” 
Before the trumpet’s peal had died, the false knight lay, “prone as his 
lie,” upon the ground; and Gismond flew at him, and drove his sword 
into the liar’s breast— 
“Cleaving till out the truth he clove. 
“Which done, he dragged him to my feet 
And said, ‘Here die, but end thy breath 
In full confession, lest thou fleet 
From my first to God’s second death! 
Say, hast thou lied? And, ‘I have lied 
To God and her,’ he said, and died.” 
Then Gismond knelt and said to her words which even to this dear 
friend she could not repeat. She sank on his breast— 
“Over my head his arm he flung 
Against the world . . .” 
—and then and there the two walked forth, amid the shouting multitude, 
never more to return. “And so they were married, and lived happy ever 
after.” Gayety, courage, trust: in this nameless Browning heroine we 
find the characteristic marks. On that birthday morning almost her 
greatest joy was in the sense of her cousins’ love— 
“I thought they loved me, did me grace 
To please themselves; ‘twas all their deed” 
—and never a thought of their jealousy had entered her mind. Both 
were beautiful— 
: “. . . Each a queen 
By virtue of her brow and breast; 
Not needing to be crowned, I mean, 
As I do. E’en when I was dressed, 
Had either of them spoke, instead 
Of glancing sideways with still head! 


“But no: they let me laugh and sing 
My birthday-song quite through . . .” 
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and so, all trust and gayety, she had gone down arm-in-arm with them, 
and taken her state on the “foolish throne,” while everybody applauded 
her. Then had come the moment when Gauthier stalked forth; and from 
the older mind, now pondering on that infamy, a flash of bitter scorn 
darts forth— 

“Count Gauthier, when he chose his post, 

Chose time and place and company 

To suit it...” 
for with sad experience—“knowledge of the world”—to aid her, she can 
see that the whole must have been preconcerted— 


“And doubtlessly ere he could draw 
All points to one, he must have schemed !” 

Her trust in the swiftly emerging champion and lover is comprehensible 
to us of a later day—that and the joy she feels in watching him im- 
patiéntly submit to be armed. Even so might one of us watch and listen 
to and keep forever in memory the stamp of the foot, the sound of the 
“ringing gauntlets”—reproduced as that must be for modern maids in 
some less heartening music! But, as the tale proceeds, we lose our sense 
of sisterhood; we realize that this girl belongs to a different age. When 
Gauthier’s breast is torn open, when he is dragged to her feet to die, she 
knows not any shrinking nor compassion—can apprehend each word 
in the dialogue between slayer and slain—can, over the bleeding body, 
receive the avowal of his love who but now has killed his fellow man 
like a dog—and, gathered to Gismond’s breast, can, unmoved by all 
repulsion, feel herself smeared by the dripping sword that hangs beside 
him. ... All this we women of a later day have “resigned”—and I know 
not if that word be the right one or the wrong; so many lessons have we 
conned since Gismond fought for a slandered maiden. We have learned 
that lies refute themselves, that “things come right in the end,” that 
human life is sacred, that a woman’s chastity may be sacred too, but is 
not her most inestimable possession—and, if it were, should be “able to 
take care of itself.” Further doctrines, though not yet fully accepted, 
are being passionately taught: such, for example, as that Man—male 
Man—is the least protective of animals. 


“Over my head his arm he flung 
Against the world . . .” 

I think we can see the princess, as she spoke those words, aglow and 
tremulous like the throbbing fingers in the Northern skies. Well, the 
“Northern Lights” recur, in our latitudes, at unexpected moments, at 
long intervals; but they do recur. One thing vexes, yet solaces, me in 
this tale of Count Gismond. The Countess, telling Adela the story, has 
reached the crucial moment of Gauthier’s insult, when, choked by tears as 
we saw, she stops speaking. While still she struggles with her sob, she 
sees, at the gate, her husband with his two boys, and at once is able to 
go on. She finishes the tale, prays a perfunctory prayer for Gauthier; 
then speaks of her sons, in both of whom, adoring wife that she is, she 
must declare a likeness to the father— 
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“Our elder boy has got the clear 
Great brow; tho’ when his brother’s black 
Full eye shows scorn, it . . .” 
With that “it” she breaks off; for Gismond has come up to talk with 
her and Adela. The first words we hear her speak to that loved husband 


ae “ .. . Gismond here? 
And have you brought my tercel back? 
I just was telling Adela 
How many birds it struck since May.” 
We should not think it necessary to tell that fib. We should say nothing 
of what we had been “telling Adela.” 


Memories of My Youth. By Gronce Haven Putnam. 8vo, pp. 447. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam's Sons. Price, cloth, $2. . 

Tuese records run from a sojourn in England in 1844 to the end of 
the War for the Union in 1865. They cover experiences as a student in 
Géttingen, and Berlin, and the University of Paris, and strenuous years 
of service in the Union army in the Civil War from 1862 to the autumn 
of 1865, including campaigns in Louisiana and the Red River expedition, 
service with Sheridan in the Valley of the Shenandoah, and the decisive 
battle at Cedar Creek, also experiences in Libby and Danville prisons. 
From the close of the war until he was mustered out of service, Brevet 
Major Putnam of the 176th Regiment, New York Volunteers, was in Sa- 
vannah engaged in maintaining order preparatory to the reestablishment 
of civil government. On his twenty-first birthday he was on duty in 
North Carolina under General Sherman, who was securing the surrender 
of the last army of the Southern Confederacy. When a boy, George H. 
Putnam attended Dr. Starr’s school in Yonkers. In his accounts of school- 
mates, this is one: “Philip R. was a bright, witty, but rather lazy-minded 
fellow who had the fortune, or the disadvantage, of a wealthy father. 
Philip had various plans of life, no one of which included requirement for 
any continued work. He said once that he thought that it would prob- 
ably be easiest to be a preacher. ‘A fashionable preacher, mind you, with 
a big salary and with lots of female parishioners to admire you and to 
send you presents.’ Some one referred to the necessity of composing the 
sermons. ‘O,’ said Philip, ‘that is easy enough. All you have to do is to 
choose a text and then say, “Beloved brethren,” and then go ahead.’ His 
father placed him in college with the idea of making a finished gentleman 
of him, but young Philip and the college authorities had many differences 
of opinion and he was obliged to leave in the middle of his course. When 
the property finally came into his hands he managed to squander it in an 
unnecessarily brief term of years, and he died young.” Young Putnam 
heard Lincoln deliver the great speech which announced him to the 
East and went far toward making him President: “In February, 1860, 
it was my good fortune to secure a personal glimpse of Abraham Lincoln, 
the man who was to have the responsibility as leader in the great contest 
for the maintenance of the republic. Lincoln had been invited by cer- 
tain of the Republican leaders in New York to deliver the first of a series 
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of addresses which had been planned to make clear to the voters the 
purposes and the principles of the new party. As a result of the series of 
debates with Douglas in 1858, Lincoln’s name had become known to many 
Republicans in the East. It was recognized that he had shown clear 
understanding of the principles on which the new party had been 
organized and that his counsel should prove of distinctive service in the 
shaping of the policy of the coming presidential campaign. The com- 
mittee of invitation included, in addition to a group of the Old Whigs 
(of whom my father was one), representatives of Free-Soil Democrats 
such as William Cullen Bryant and John King. Lincoln’s methods as a 
political leader and orator were known to one or two men on the com- 
mittee, but his name was still unfamiliar to an Eastern audience. It 
was understood that the new leader from the West was going to talk to 
New York about the fight against slavery; and it is probable that the 
larger part of the audience expected something ‘wild and woolly.’ The 
West at that time seemed very far off from New York and was still but 
little understood or little realized by the communities of the East. New 
York found it difficult to believe that a man from the prairies could have 
anything to say that would count with the cultivated citizens of the 
metropolis. The more optimistic of the hearers were hoping that per- 
haps a new Henry Clay had arisen, and these were looking for utterances 
of the ornate and grandiloquent kind, such as they had heard from Clay 
and from other statesmen of the South. My father had the opportunity, 
as a member of the committee, of smuggling me in upon the platform at 
Cooper Union, and from the corner where I sat I had a fair view of the 
speaker. The meeting was presided over by Bryant, and the contrast be 
tween the cultivated chairman and the speaker’was marked. Bryant, 
while short, gave the impression at once of dignity and of control. His 
magnificent big head, with the mass of flowing hair, was that of a bard. 
Bryant’s fame as a poet has possibly eclipsed the importance of his 
service as an editorial teacher with the highest standards of citizenship 
and as a wise and patriotic leader of public opinion. The first impression 
of the man from the West did nothing to contradict the expectation of 
something weird, rough, and uncultivated. The long, ungainly figure 
upon which hung clothes that, while newly made for this trip, were 
evidently the work of an unskillful tailor; the large feet and the clumsy 
hands of which, at the outset, at least, the speaker seemed to be unduly 
conscious; the long gaunt head, capped by a shock of hair that seemed 
not to have been thoroughly brushed out, made a picture which did not fit 
in with New York’s conception of a finished statesman. The first utter- 
ance of the voice was not pleasant to the ear, the tone being harsh and 
the key too high. As the speech progressed, however, the speaker seemed 
to come into control of himself, the voice gained a natural and impres- 
sive modulation, the gestures were dignified and natural, and the hearers 
found themselves under the influence of the earnest look from the deeply 
set eyes and of the absolute integrity of purpose and of devotion to prin- 
ciple which impressed the thought and the words of the speaker. In 
place of a ‘wild and woolly’ talk, illumined by more or less incongruous 
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anecdotes, in place of a high-strung exhortation of general principles or 
of a fierce protest against Southern arrogance, the New Yorkers had pre- 
sented to them a caim but forcible series of well-reasoned considerations 
upon which was to be based their action as citizens. It was evident that 
the man from the West understood thoroughly the constitutional history 
of the country; he had mastered the issues that had grown up about the 
slavery question; he realized, and was prepared to respect, the rights of 
his political opponents. He realized equally the rights of the men whose 
views he was helping to shape, and he insisted that there should be no 
wavering or weakening in regard to the enforcement of those rights; he 
made it clear that the continued existence of the nation depended upon 
the equitable adjustment of these issues, and he held that such adjustment 
meant the restriction of slavery within its present boundaries. He main- 
tained that such restriction was just and necessary, as well on the ground 
of fairness to the blacks as for the final welfare of the whites. He in- 
sisted that the voters in the present States of the Union had upon them 
the largest possible measure of responsibility in so controlling the great 
domain of the republic that the States of the future, the States in which 
their children and their grandchildren were to grow up as citizens, should 
be preserved in full liberty, and be protected against the invasion and 
the control of the institution that represented barbarity. Such a con- 
tention could interfere in no way with the recognition that was due under 
the obligations, entered into by the grandfathers and confirmed by the 
fathers, to the property rights of the present owners of slaves. With the 
New Englanders of the antislavery group, the speaker emphasized that 
the restriction of slavery meant its early extermination; and with this 
belief he insisted that war for the purpose of exterminating slavery from 
existing slave territory could not be justified. He was prepared, how- 
ever, for the purpose of protecting against slavery the national territory 
that was still free, to take the risk of the war which was threatened from 
the South, because he believed that only through such action could the 
existence of the nation be maintained. He believed further that the main- 
tenance of the great republic was essential not only for the welfare of 
its own citizens, but for the interests and the development of free govern- 
ment throughout the world. He spoke with full sympathy of the diffi- 
culties and problems resting upon the men of the South, and he insisted 
that the matters at issue could be adjusted only with a fair 
recognition of these difficulties. Aggression must be withstood from 
whichever side of Mason and Dixon’s Line it might be threatened.” 
When in Richmond early in 1865 as a paroled prisoner of war 
he writes: “I got one glimpse of the tall figure of Jefferson Davis 
and hesitated for a moment as to the lifting of my hat. I was quite 
ready to show respect for a leader who had through the four years of 
struggle shown such persistency, courage, and devotion to his cause; but 
when I recalled the responsibility of Davis for the deaths at Belle-Isle, 
in Libby, and at Andersonville, my hand absolutely refused to reach up 
to my cap and remained glued in my pocket. If I had had the fortune to 
meet General Lee, my salute would have been both natural and heartfelt. 
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I believe that I shared the feelings of practically all of the men who had 
studied the history of the war in being ready to render to Lee homage, 
not merely for the magnificent defense that he had made under enormous 
discouragements and with a constant decrease in his resources, but for 
the exceptionally fine nature and character of the man.” This book closes 
with the end of the war and the death of Lincoln: “It was at Greenleaf, 
near Goldsboro, N. C., that we received the news of the battle of Five 
Forks, the capture of Richmond, and the surrender at Appomattox. 
From Greenleaf we were moved to Durham, where a few days later the 
war was brought to a close by the surrender to Sherman of the army led 
by Johnston. The news of the death of Lincoln came to my division 
at Greenleaf, I think on the 16th of April, although it may have been a 
day later. Greenleaf had at that time no wire communication from the 
North. I know that a courier came to us across the swamp and through 
the woodland at noon each day with dispatches from some point nearer 
the coast. On this morning I had reported myself for a shave to an old 
darky whom I had visited once or twice before. He took up his razor, 
dropped it, took it up again, and again dropped it. I saw his hand was 
shaking and judged with him that he was in no condition for the task. 
‘I can’t shave you this mornin’, Massa,’ he said. ‘Why, what’s the matter, 
Uncle Ben?” ‘Why, sir, somethin’s happened to Massa Lincoln, and I 
can’t do nothin’, sir, but jes’ think about it.’ ‘Why,’ I said, ‘what has 
happened to Lincoln? You have no news that I haven't got!’ ‘We colored 
folk,’ he said, ‘sometimes get news, or half news, ’fore it comes to you 
white people, and we colored folk here all feel this mornin’ that somethin’s 
gone wrong with Massa Lincoln.’ There was nothing more to be gotten 
from the old man and I made my way, unshaved, to the division head- 
quarters, feeling anxious in spite of my understanding that the darky 
could have had no real news. The colored folk were clustered about the 
streets of the little village muttering, and some of them in tears, but no 
one of them was able to give authority for the rumor. I found the 
division adjutant and the officers with him troubled like myself at the 
report from the darkies, but still unwilling to believe that any trust- 
worthy word could have come to them in advance of the dispatches for 
which we were waiting. At noon the courier made his appearance, riding 
out from the woods on the northeast, and we felt at once from the appear- 
ance of the man that he had bad news. He was hurrying his horse as he 
was bound to do, and yet he seemed afraid to arrive. In this instance, as 
was, of course, not usually the case, the courier knew what was in his 
dispatches. He handed his bag of documents, with one separate en- 
velope, to the division adjutant, who stood on the step, and the adjutant, 
tearing open the envelope, began to speak, and then his voice broke 
down. He was able finally to get out the words, ‘Lincoln is dead.’ No 
more was necessary, or in fact, possible. I never before or since have 
been with a large mass of men overwhelmed by one simple emotion. The 
whole division was sobbing together. The feeling with all was the loss 
not only of the great captain, but of the personal friend, of him who was 
for the troops, as for the whole country, Father Abraham.” 





